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ABSTRACT 

The papers in this volume address the critical issues 
that arose at the first national conference on teaching assistants. 
The papers are organized into six sections: (1) ''Th , Teaching 
Assistantship: An Overview** focuses on the role of the teaching 
assistant (TA) in the context of the university mission and its 
organization; (2) ''Conditions of TA Employment" examines such issues 
as stipends, grievances, workloads, and taxation as well as policy 
and collective bargaining; (3) "Considerations for TA Development" 
treats some strategic factors in TA preparation, including planning 
programs and locating them within the university; (4) "Approaches to 
TA Development" presents papers on general ways in which the 
preparation of TAs can be addressed, and on particular programs that 
are in place in various departments and universities; (5) 
"International Teaching Assistants" explores the special case of the 
international TA. The papers in this section also talk about planning 
and implementing programs designed to screen these TAs for language 
competency as well as to prepare them to teach U.S. universities; and 
(6) "Task Force Reports and Reflections on the Conference" concludes 
the volume of papers with observations offered about the conference 
as well as reports of continuing directions being proposed by the 
task forces convened at the conference. Each section is preceded by 
an introductory statement that includes more detail and a summary of 
the papers included. (JD) 
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Foreword 



The Center for Teaching Excellence was pleased to be able to exercise leadership 
for the first interdisciplinary national conference on teaching assistants. The 
experience of contacting our coUeagues across the country who were interested and 
involved in TA issues was rewarding, and the response was enthusiastic. 

At the conference itself, the energy level was extremely high. Information was 
exchanged, animated discussions took place, and we hope lasting networks were 
formed. The conference was followed by reports of new initiatives on several 
campuses and renewed commitment on others. 

We are happy now to present an additional product of the conference-a book of 
readings containing contributions from most of the presenters at the conference. 
Together, these papers address the many critical issues that arose at the conference: 
the teaching assistantship within the context of the university, the conditions of TA 
employment, designing and providing programs for TA development, and the special 
needs of the international teaching assistant. 

We hope that these readings add to the dialogue that occurred at the conference 
and stimuli additional thinking and reform in the future. 

Anne S. Pruitt 
Director 

Center for Teaching Excellence 
The Ohio State University 
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Introduction 



This volume of readings follows its associated national conference in bringing 
focused attention to the role and conditions of the graduate teaching assistant (TA) in 
higher education. While not ail higher-education institutions employ graduate 
students as teachers of und^graduates, TAs are a significant part of the teaching 
force aooss major universities. TAs are fiequendy reqxmsible for a laige percentage 
of class sections taught in low^-di vision courses and thereby directly influence the 
quality of education that undergraduates experience. Their role in the university is 
thus embedded in the total context of the university. 

The University Context 

The graduate teaching assistantship is an important means for providing 
financial support to graduate students. At some point in their graduate program, 
many graduate students have appoinunents as TAs. Successful recruitment and 
retention of graduate students depend, in part, on the availability of TA financial 
support 

However. TA employment may conflict with the individual's own graduate 
program, as the person experiences the simultaneous demands of being both teacher 
and graduate student At the same time, universities might choose not to use TAs 
in teaching roles were it not for financial considerations and competition for faculty 
time in activities other than teaching, i.e.. research projects, publications, external 
service, university service, and student advising. These complex relationships 
among instiuitional roles, goals, and financial support make the graduate teaching 
assistant bodi an enigmatic and practical subject for study. 

TAs arc frequently criticized for their lack of communication and pedagogical 
skills. Pjractk:es in many fiekis suggest the working assumption that if a TA has an 
undergraduate or graduate concentration in the subject being taught, he or she is 
qualified to teach. Yet for many graduate students, the teaching assistantship is their 
first college teaching experience; it is their induction into the teaching force in 
higher education. 

Institutional policies and programs are frequently not in place and woricing 
effectively to support the Jevelopment of TAs as college teachers. TAs too often 
are left on their own to "sink or swim" in the complex and challenging demands of 
college teaching. Faculty who could or do serve as supervisors for TAs may not 
have time or may not be inclined to irovide the TA with needed mentoring. Some 
faculty may not be adequately prepared themselves to serve as effective sup^isors 
for TAs. 

A host of actors at the university-wide, college, and department levels can and 
do play a rde in influencing the quality of support in place for the emptoyment and 
education of TAs. These actors include academk: affairs officers, graduate school 
administrators, college deans and their staffs, department chairs, undergraduate and 
graduate committee members, course and department supervisors of TAs, and staff in 
academic support offices such as instructional development, faculty and TA 
development, teaching centers, and language programs. 
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Institutional policies and practices can go beyond the initial recruitment, 
selection, and orientation for new TAs. Additional resources for the continuing 
development of TAs as college teachers can be directed at mentoring, colleague 
assistance, and evaluation of TAs during their teaching assignments. Across and 
within univ^ties, the policies and practices that provide TAs with needed support 
are often incongnjent or not fiilly developed and articulated 

Generally, the tasks of TAs fall into three categories: discussion or recitation 
group leader, Uboraiory instructor, writer, grado*, andA)r feedback provider for tests 
and exams. Hie title of 'H'eaching Assistant" can include tasks related to one or 
more of the above categories, as well as individual tutoring, course and materials 
development, and quasi-research and laboratory tasks that may be only tangentially 
related to teaching. Some TAs are expected to teach entire courses on their own 
while others function in a limited uq)acity under the close supervision of a senior 
professor or course leader. 

The kind and amount of training/supervision that TAs need to perform 
effectively in their roles is a function of both the csqiabilitjes of individual TAs and 
the tadu they are expected to perform according to some standard of performance. 
Unfortunately, institutional data fystems seldom go beyond identifying the number 
of graduate students with TA appointments. We simply do not know, with any 
confidence, the speciBc tasks, conq)etencies, and standards of pcrfoimance that are 
expected ofTAs as they are selected and assigned particular teaching duties. 

The large number of international TAs (ITAs) has stimulated additional 
attention to the adequate prqnration and supervision of graduate students who teach . 
Undergraduate students as well as their parents have at times expressed vocal 
conc^ns about the lack of teaching competencies among ITAs, who frequently 
rqvesent a large percent of TAs in fields such as science, mathematics, and 
engineering. Some states have taken initiatives to require institutions to carefully 
screen and prqnre international graduate students before placing them in a teaching 
assignment Public and instimtional conc^ns for ITAs have highlighted the need 
for attention to language proficiency, sensitivity to cultural differences, and 
pedagogical ddlls for all TAs. 

A final aspect to be noted here of the university context fot TAs is the 
preparation of TAs as future faculty. Although the number of TAs who become 
faculty has declined somewhat in recent years given the employment opportunities 
in higher education compared to other fields, a considerable number of TAs still go 
on to become faculty in our colleges and universities. The TA experience 
contributes directly to the pool of qualified faculty for future positions. 

The TA National CaarcrcBCc 

Within the context described above, 359 participants gathered in Columbus, 
Ohio, on November 16-18, 1986, to address and discuss instimtional efforts directed 
at TAs; to disseminate information on program UKxIels and research; and to share 
training materials and other resources. The participants represented 117 U.S. 
universities, located in 43 states and the District of Columbia, and two Canadian 
institutions. The United States institutions represented at the conference were 
distributed across nine regions of the country and included 101 public and 16private 
universities. Participants from Ohio State University, the host institution for the 
conference, numbered 90 and 269 were drawn from otho* universities. 

The potential impact of the conference can be estimated, in part, from the 
number of undergraduate and graduate soidents represented by institutional members 
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participaling in the conference. Of the 1 17 United States institutions represented at 
the TA national conCnence* 95 of them ranked in the top ISO insticutkms according 
10 total undergraduate and graduate student enrolment Approximately one-third of 
the undergraduate suidents enrolled in pnvate and public 4.year colleges and 
universities in the United States (6.1 million total) and graduate students (1.34 
million total) were represented by institutional members participating in the 
conference. 

Among the conference participants were department faculty chairs, college and 
university admir strators, personnel in faculty and instructional development offices, 
directors and stafl of writing/composition programs, TAs, TA coordinators, directors 
and staff in language labs and institutes, and national association and foundation 
reprnsematives. 

Speakers and sessions at the conference were designed around several themes. 
These included: the TA as a suident, employee, and apprentice faculty member, 
organizing TA development programs on a college campus; preparing, siq)ervising, 
and evaluating TAs as teachers; screening and preparing international TAs for 
classroom teaching; and research studies on TA employment and education. 
Approximately 130 speaken were involved in over 50 concurrent sessions 
en^pk)ying paper presentatioa^, panel discussions, small-group discussions, program 
descriptions, and task groiqss during the three-day confmnce. 

The Volamc of Readings 

This volume contains the contributions of those presenters who felt that the 
content of their sessions could be summarized in written form for a larger audience. 
The content of the presentations and the papers in the volume are not necessarily the 
same: the vapm were submitted after the conference and many reflect discussions at 
the conference. 

Although universities use diffuent titles, such as assistant instructor and 
giaduate associate, to refer to TAs, we have tried to use the term "tcacWag assistant" 
consistently throughout this volume. Similarly, teaching assistants who are 
nonnatiye speakers of English are called "international teaching assistants." 

This volume of conference readings parallels, for the most part, the major 

themes or strands of conference topics; howev^, the srcupings are modified 

somewhat to reflect the actual content of the papers. The readings aie organized into 
six sections: 

1. The Teaching Assislantship: An Overview focuses on the role of the TA 
in the context of the university mission and its organization. 

2. CondiUons of TA Employment examines such issues as stipends, 
grievances, woridoads, and taxation as well as policy and collective bargaining. 

3. TA Development Considerations treats some strategic facton in TA 
preparation, including planning programs and locating them within the university. 

4. Approaches to TA Development presents papers on general ways in which 

the preparation of TAs can be addressed, ttidpaiticular programs that are in place in 
various departments and universities. 

5. International Teaching Assistants explores the special case of the 
international teaching assistant. The papers in this section also talk about planning 
and implementing programs designed to screen these TAs for language competency 
as well as to prepare them to teach in United Slates universities. 

6. Task Force Reports and Reflections on the Conference c^lude the volume 
of readings with observations offered about the conference as well as reports of 
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continuing directions being proposed by the task forces convened at the conCn^nce. 
Each section of the readings is preceded by an introductory statement that includes 
moit detail and a summary of the papers included. 

Significance of Che Conference and Volume of Readings on TAs 

While the conditions of the graduate teaching assistant in universities have not 
gone without notice over the past several decades, they have not received the careful 
study, reflection, and concerted attention that is required. The national TA 
conference and its volume of readings indicate a wides|xead recognition of the 
importance of the TA role in United States universities and of the work that remains 
fo be done. 

For the first time on a national scale, key actors in our universities were 
brought together through the TA national conference to address, discuss, debate, 
exctoige resources, and express needs and plans for future directions to improve the 
education and employment of TAs. The national TA conference and its volume of 
readings are surely not an end product; they represent thoughts and actions in 
progress toward important goals that will help shape the quality of education in our 
universities. 

The value of the TA conference and readings wiU differ across universities and 
for particular individuals within universities. Some will find that other perspectives 
of the teaching assistantship (e.g., the state or federal agency perqiective) or uther 
important TA topics (e.g., international student exchange programs) have not been 
addressed. Others will find new and confirming ideas, or ones that are highly 
debatable. Whichever the case, each university must decide its own course of action. 
If the conference and readings have served thdr purposes, they will have contributed 
to the dedication, encouragement, resources, arid teamwork needed to successfully 
empk)y and educate our graduate teaching assistants. 



G. Roger Sell 
Director 

Instnictional Devek>pment and Evaluation 
Center for Teaching Excellence 
The Ohio State University 
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!• The Teaching Assistantship: 
An Overview 



Introduction 

For many years, the teaching assistantship has appeared to be the most logical 
and convenient of arrangements, a nicely balanced equation in which the gains and 
costs to the university and to the graduate student have been equal, or nearly so. 
The papers in this section allude to the long tradition of teaching as a means of 
supporting oneself during graduate study. As a group, however, they question 
whether the balance between costs and benefits to university and to TA is still 
present 

The authors review the frequently-cited advantages of teaching assistantships: 
they provide Hnancial support for graduate students and inexpensive and available 
classroom staff for universities; they offer apprenticeships for future faculty; they 
create situations in which undergraduates can learn from those who are fresh and able 
to identify with their concerns; they free faculty from the drudgery of teaching 
introductory courses; and they help TAs to reinforce and articulate their basic content 
knowledge. 

The picture would indeed be rosy, were it not colored by the disadvantages cited 
by the authors: the TAship puts inexperienced teach^ in the nost demanding and 
important teaching situations; it overburdens graduate students with heavy time- 
consuming responsibilities that often slow progress toward a degree; it creates the 
need for supervision of apprentice teachers that faculty are not ready or willing to 
fulfill; and it allows faculty to divorce themselves from lower-division teaching. 

Throughout this set of papers, the authors suggest that in several ways, the 
"equation** is out of balance. They cite several problems that contribute to this state 
of affairs: the generally low value placed on teaching in the modem research 
university, the low status of TAs, role ambiguity and conflict experienced by TAs, 
and the inadequate pedagogical preparation and evaluation available to TAs. 

The Value Placed on Teaching 

As Edward Jennings affirms, universities continue to state tiiat teaching, 
research, and service are important mutually supporting goals. Hans Mauksch 
points out, however, that "what we do has a more lasting impact than what we say,** 
observing that our undervaluation of teaching has deep roots in the myths and 
stereotypes that we hold about teaching. In the same vein, John Andrews argues 
that by relegating programs designed to prepare TAs as teachers to optional status, 
we reveal our true attitudes toward the value of teaching and possibilities for its 
improvement. Both Mauksch and Kenneth Eble suggest that unless faculty see 
themselves as scholars of teaching as well as of a particular discipline, they 
conuibute to the devaluation of teaching and ultimately to the devaluation of the 
professoriate. 
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Qosely related to the devaluation of teaching is the low status of teaching 
assistants. To Abbas Aminmansour, this is painfully sqyparent when a TA hears 
students say, "Oh no, not another TA." To Jennings, the phrase only a TA "reflects 
the underside of the teaching assistant's experience." Eble argues that the TAship 
"creates an underclass, temporary to be sure, but signifying a class system, 
pretending to be something else." He sees this division as a sort of 
overspecialization, a division of labor that reinforces low TA status, but also 
disconnects faculty from important Idnds of teaching. He urges TAs to "get off 
their knees," advice that is only a partial solution, aigucs Mauksch, that must be 
complemented by a similar acknowledgment, on the part of the larger university 
community, of the importance of the teaching function. 

Role Ambiguity 

Jennings says that TAs are expected to "know their place-if they can figure out 
what it happens to be." Throughout these papers, the authors describe a lole 
ambiguity that pervades die TAship. The graduate deans, C.W. Minkel and Robert 
Powell, arc concerned about the TA as graduate student They want to provide a 
soince of support to the most promising scholars, along with experience that will 
enrich, ratho' than hinder their progress as scholars. Ronald Rosbottom, speaking 
from the position of the depaitment chair, is also concerned with the academic 
progress of TAs, but finds that he must ask many TAs to teach ten contact hours a 
week in order to provide instructors for the many course sections he has to staff. 
And, he notes, "TAs find it easy-much too easy-to prioritize teaching over 
studying." 

That priority, however, is not viewed unfavorably by those who r ' concerned 
about the quality of undergraduate education. The faculty developers, the department 
chairs, the proponents of quality teaching, and the TAs themselves all feel 
compelled to argue that it is cracial that TAs take their teaching seriously. Eble 
suggests that a fruitful ^)proach may be taken by viewing the education of graduate 
stuf^ents more broadly than the acquisition of disciplinary knowledge, but rather as 
ai. experience that combines several types of experiences, many of which can be 
gained through teachir^. 



Inadequate PreparatioD and Evaluation 

Throughout these papers, the authors allude to a weak link that threatens lo 
undermine the multiple advantages of the TAship: inadequate preparation of TAs for 
teaching and insufficient feedback for improvement. Minkel, citing historical 
sources, sees this failure as slippage due chiefly to the press of changes in the 
demographics of higher educatioa Powell sees it as a matter of logistics: 
overburdened faculty have enough responsibilities without the added role of acting as 
teaching advisors. Eble and Mauksch both contend that our inherent skepticism 
about the effectiveness of teacher training and the possibility of assessing teaching 
objectively keep us from attending seriously to pedagogical preparation and 
evaluation. 

Whatever the cause, the authors agree that if the TAship is an apprenticeship, 
it is often one in which the master teacher is off on another site, leaving the 
apprentice U) sink or swim. It is also an apprenticeship, observes Eble, in which 
the apprentice spends the entire training period in doing the drudgery without 
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progressing to more advanced responsibilities. Furtha complicating matters, it is 
an apprenticeship in which the master teachers, says Rosbottom, are ''generally 
considered to be useful (but second-class) citizens/ 

Taking seriously the responsibility to develop TAs as teacho^s would require 
money, as Rosbottom and Powell point out; rewarding and encouraging faculty to 
view the teaching of teaching as honorable and appropriate woric, as Mauksch and 
Eble observe; and implementing university requirements to ensure adequate teaching 
preparation, as Aminmansour, Andrews, and Minkel advocate. 

Summary 

Although both Powell and Rosbottom suggest that we might look beyond the 
TAship for other arrangements, such as part-time faculty or a "respectable class of 
university-level teacher" that would better serve our multiple needs, the authors of 
these papers seem to accept that the teaching assistant will continue to occupy a 
central role in higher education, but that the institution must be enhanced by efforts 
to augment the status of the TA, clarify the purposes of the arrangement, and give 
the TAship the resources and attention it demands. 



-Nancy Chirm 
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The Central Role of the Teaching 
Assistant in Higher Education 



Edward H. Jennings 

I am delighted to welcome you to The Ohio Stale University for this national 
conference on the universities' responsibilities and responses in the employment and 
education of teaching assistants. It is an honor, and entirely fitting, that this group 
should gather at Ohio State. And it is a pleasure to have you here because the time 
has certainly come to pay serious attention to these issues of importance in higher 
education. 

In the university, ve are accustomed to talk about-and sometimes pontificate 
about'what lies at the center of our endeavor Undergraduate education is the heart 
of a great university. The liberal arts are the core of the academic enterprise. 
Scholariy research at the forefront of knowledge is the essential characteristic of the 
university seeking excellence. The creative mix of undergraduate, graduate, and 
professicnud education is crucial to the institution. In a public university, especially 
a land-grant university, access and service are vitally important 

Indeed, all ot these factors truly are central to our academic mission. No single 
one of them is the only cent^ point from which the rest of the academic enterprise 
emanates. And while individuals within the institution may concentrate more or 
less on any one of these aspects, the character of the university as a whole dq)ends 
upon the mix. Or, to use a different metaphor, the character and quality of the 
perfonmance depend upon all the roles and all the players involved. 

Teaching assistants stand at the center of the enterprise in that they play such a 
multitude of these roles. They must respond to all the other players, often in 
conflicting way>. TAs are simultaneously students and teachers, experts and 
beginners, inheritors of tradition and creators of the next generation of scholarship, 
amateurs, seasoned professionals, and members of a bewildering anay of peer 
groups. 

Teaching assistants partake of some of the characteristics of students, faculty, 
and staff. They may be looked upon with respect or disdain, or an iinoomfonable 
mixture of the two, by other members of the university community. At times 
given considerable authority over a classroom or section of an undergraduate course, 
they may also be expected to "know their place"-if they can figure out what it 
happens to be. 

The phrase, "only a TA," heard at times from undergraduates-or even, most 
unfortunately, from faculty or administrators-reflects the underside of the teaching 
assistant's experience. The positive side is the TA's relationship to the educational 
enterprise. His or her own education should be enriched by the process of leaching 
itself. Good teaching, like good writing, challenges and refines thinking. 
Explaining concepts to one's students and drawing from those students their own 
understanding of the subject matter require clear knowledge on the part of the 
teacher. This is a great benefit to the teacher as well as the student. 
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Teaching assistants also are the future of higher education. Being a graduate 
SiUdent and a teaching assistant is not just a phase one passes through while on the 
way somewhere entirely different Many of our TAs will become our faculty 
colleagues and the next generation of scholars in the near future. 

Pelikan's study of graduate education, commissioned by the Carnegie 
Foundation, is entitled Scholarship and Its Survival, and this reflects a true 
assessment of the importance of graduate education. The survival of scholarship- 
both research and teaching in the context of our colleges and imiversities-depends 
upon the quality of graduate education. The demands of teaching and research are 
great, for faculty members and for their apprentices. 

Qeariy, teaching assistants stand at the center of university education. The 
center is a place of potential power, challenge, opportunity, and authority-and of 
potential discord, llie TA may be assaulted by conflicting role expectations. All 
too often, what is at stake in the survival of scholarship is the survival of teaching 
assistants, who may be sacrificed in the process. 

We expect a great deal from our graduate associates who have teaching 
responsibility. It is not always the case that we provide the necessary support to 
make the TA's experience an integral part of a graduate education. But if we do not 
fulfill our responsibility to teaching assistants, we do a disservice not only to the 
graduate students themselves, but also to the university. 

We owe this reqxHisibility to our undograduates, our TAs, and the institution 
as a whole. A university cannot achieve excellence, cannot use all of its human 
resources weU, without attending to the issues inherent in the employment and 
education of its teaching assistants. 

One of these issues is the broad and complex issue of support, not only 
financial but educational and personal. Our teaching assistants must be valued for 
their contributions, and they must know that they are valued. 

We depend heavily on our TAs. We depend upon them to care about their 
teaching and about their studies, and to apply tliemselves sincerely to both efforts. 
We must be careful to give them this message by providing the necessa.'^ 
opportunities for training and assistance to make excellence in both teaching and 
scholarship attainable. 

Correspondingly, if we value undergraduate education, we must give our 
undergraduates the message that we care about the quality of undergraduate teaching. 
Resources must be available to guide those who are charged with undergraduate 
teaching, whether they are full professors or graduate teaching assistants. 

In recent years, much has been said on the subject of international graduate 
students who teach. Certainly, the ability to communicate in English is necessary 
for those who teach our students. And as certainly, the undergraduate students bear a 
responsibility in the matter as well. But this controversy is a small part of a greater 
issue: the issue of ensuring quality in undergraduate education. 

What is important to the institution, and to higher education as a whole, is that 
here undergraduate and graduate education are inextricably linked. Making the 
resources available for excellence will benefit our TAs and our undergraduate 
students alike. This is a far greater matter than the custom, or the expedience, of 
employing TAs to share the teaching burden of a department 

When our TAs are well prepared for Uieir various roles, we have a corps of 
apprentice scholars and teachers available whose role in the university is truly 
central and vitally important. In sociologist Erving Goffman's terms, they are 
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members of a performance team, woiting together with other members to foster the 
goals of higher education. 

The various lands of performances in which a TA is involved, the various roles 
the TA plays-in the classroom, discussion section, the seminar, the informal 
gathering with faculty members or other graduate students-will be challenging and 
enriching, rather than stressful. The strain of continually playing discrepant roles, 
in which the player is ostensibly but not thoroughly a member of the team, will be 
reduced. 

The process of getting through graduate school is often compared to an 
initiation nte, and some of the discomfort associated with being a graduate student is 
probably just the pain associated with any transition. Some of it is the result of 
putting inexperienced players into demanding roles. Our purpose must be to provide 
whatever support we c^ to help our TAs become confident, expert teachers. 

The necessary pain that graduate suidents experience must come from the 
creative labor inherent in the academic endeavor. It is not easy to be a scholar or to 
be a teacher. It is not easy to learn new roles and new skills, to become a mature 
member of the academic profession But it is wcmh doing. 

Those of us whose business it is to respond on behalf of our institutions must 
recognize and support our graduate students' efforts to become both teachers and 
scholars. We must take those efforts seriously and direct our attention to creative 
reqxmses to the challenges posed. 

This confeience is one important way of addressing that task and of continuing 
our commitment to excellence in undergraduate and graduate education. I wish you 
the very best as you proceed with your dcUboations. 



Edward H. Jennings is President of The Ohio State University. 
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Defending the Indefensible 



Kenneth Eble 

A well-meaning sometime friend of mine asked me when I mentioned going to 
this conference, "What is the state of the teaching assistant today?" As if TAs weie 
in a state^ or were some kind of distant principality, in the first instance, probably 
needing some kind of charitable therq>y, or in die second, needing some f ympathetic 
gesture like erecting TA shacks symbolic of divesting them of freshman 
composition and remedial math. I told him that I didn*t know, that I was going to 
this conference to find out, and added, since he was at a university where almost a 
third the introductory courses weie taught by teaching assistants, he should know 
or couM, if he chose, easily find out 

He said he really hadn't had time lately (he is my age) to mingle (I think that 
was his term) witli them much, but he supposed things were going all right. 
Fortunately, our conversation was terminated at that point. The building burned 
down after a tremendous expk)sion of some arcane chemicals kept by some research 
department and, what with falling bodies-of TAs mostly, I think-choking fumes, 
and somewhat obnoxious fallout, we turned to other tq)ics. I believe it was about 
whether the faculty club should raise the dues for pan-time faculty or deny them 
membership altogether. 

Since then (this was several weeks ago), I have had an (qjportunity to explore 
my former friend's question. (He, alas, sumibled as we left the building and was hit, 
not by an emergency vehicle, but quite ironkally by a supply truck slowly backing 
up to retrieve bluebooks from the flames.) 

I was assisted immeasurably in my explorations by a manuscript. College 
Teaching: A Primer for Teaching Assistants, that had just been sent to me by a 
major publishing company for review. It is a curiously uncritical document, but 
full of information that I will draw upon here with apologies to the authors, whose 
identities were not given by the publisher. 

The manuscript begins with a history of TAing. Academics cannot be torn 
away from prefacing everything with a history. If a professor were permitted to give 
a flve-minute talk at the final judgment, he would begin by giving a history of 
mankind up to then. At any rate, according to these authors' research, teaching 
assistantships began at Johns Hopkins in 1876. Students there took to 
moonlighting by "lecturing to undergraduates," and thus the TA system began- 
incidentally, so to speak, almost entirely out of economic necessity, scarcely 
touched by academic ideals, planning, contexts, or even thought, a condition that 
has existed pretty much down to today. 

My source goes on to note how the system affected one graduate 
studen^stmctor at Harvard around 19(X): 

I read and marked over 700 themes a week. Whenevo' I entered the 
room, I was greeted by the high pile of themes on the table 
awaiting my attention. I read very few books the whole year-- 
there was not time. I never went to bed before midnight. With 
the highest respect and admiration for my colleagues, nothing on 
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earth would have induced me to continue such brain-fagging toil 
another year. (Phelps. 1912) 

The relentlessly cheerful manuscript from which I am getting this material 
comments: **Fortunately most contemporary TAs are not expected to engage in 
^brain-fagging toil/** Hmmmmmm. 

The shying of American research universities on a Germanic model paralleled 
the growth of large universities dominated by the graduate school and the growth of 
the TA system. After World War II, teaching assistantships were the major way of 
supporting graduate students and teaching basic undergraduate courses. 

A higher education system growing ftom about three million students at the 
beginning of the 1960s to 12 million in the 1980s obviously needed large numbers 
of TAs. The continuing withdrawal of professors from teaching at the lower 
division or from undergraduate v/ork altogether added to the need. My source 
furnished an example of present dimensions of TA instruction. At the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison in 1985. 95% of discussion sections, 75% of lab sections, and 
40% of all lectures in lower-division courses were taught by TAs. The source also 
says that 82% of discussion sections, 44% of labs, and 12% nf lectures are handled 
by TAs at the upper-division level (a fact I fmd hard to believe, or believing, to 
accept). 

So that is the basic history. It is nice to provide histories, even of pogroms 
and pestilences; it makes the dimensions of them so orderly, able to be grasped, and 
thus filed away. Perhaps that is what caused the authors of this manuscript to view 
the TA system as so benign, as offering both shelter and sustenance for young men 
and women pursuing academic careers. 

I think it poor shelter and weak sustenance. indefens;ble within any world 
slightly better than the one we occupy. Still. I will defend it. as weakly as I am 
able. Acknowledging this history and drawing upon our own experiences-for I 
think that for mosi of you here that experience includes being on both sides of the 
TA system-what is to be said for and against it? 

My authors were chiefly engaged in defending it. so I will simply set forth the 
most important arguments they make without disagreement or assent. They are 
famiUar ones: 

1. Teaching assistantships are a necessary form oi scholarship, enabling large 
numbers of students to have the economic support that allows them to pursue 
graduate study and many of them to become college and university teachers. 

2. They provide a corps of teachers of beginning subjects necessary to serve 
large numbers of students within a higher-education system that is continually 
expanding, both in variety and in numbers of those being offered the bcneHts of 
higher education. 

3. They create a community of scholars-in-process, enlarging the dimensions 
of formal graduate work by fostering colleagueship among TAs and, to a lesser 
extent, among TAs and faculty. 

4. They provide an opportunity for apprenticeships in teaching that range from 
menial but necessary chores to full responsibility for classroom instruction. 

Some other claims are made for the TA system: that it "provides the most 
efficient use of human resources," "it is helpful socially, "it personalizes 
undergraduate education," and "it facilitates egalilarianism." I question the merits of 
these claims. Sweatshops and stoop labor can probably be defended as efficiently 
using human resources; there are more important questions to ask of these practices 
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than whether they are efficient If the TA system facilitates socializing, maybe it is 
because graduate woric otherwise provides so little. The egalitarianism is that of 
equality within castes of an aggressively hierarchical structure. As TAs do 
personalize education for ni?ny undergraduates, it seems remarkable only in that the 
professoriate has accepted depersonalization. Then, too, the TAs* professional 
studies prq>are them fur the time when, as members of a p-ivileged class, they can 
be dqiersonal again. 

Arguments against or about the ill effects of the TA system are as familiar as 
those for, most are simply the obverse side of the coin: 

1. It fosters education on the cheap; it exploits the TAs* teaching and the 
students under their tutelage. 

2. It creates an underclass, temf^orary to be sure, but signifying a class system, 
pretending lo be something else. 

3. It fosters a cautious and conforming scholarship and a pedagogy of pooled 
inexperience, reverse modeling ("not doing what my professors have done"), or no 
pedagogy at alL 

4. It supports faculty self-interest, neatly separating the drudgery of basic 
instruction from the glory of specialized .Kholarly pursuits. 

I am attempting to arrive at no judicious b^ance here. I think the TA system 
is indefensible, like much in academia, and I tiiink it will be not so much defended 
as kept in place. As for myself, I defend it as I defend other indefensible academic 
practices (grades, credit hours, lectures, research papers, word processors in faculty 
ofnces)-only to make it easier to subvert them and somewhat nullify their evil 
effects. 

My line of defense of the TA system takes the form of four recommendations: 
First, get the TAs off their knees. 

Second, put the education of teaching assistants first and their exploitation 
second, or la^ 

Third, recognize what teaching assistants are both doing and preparing to do. 
Fourth, learn from them as distinguished from learn with them or teaching 
them. 

To make myself clear, I will begin by citing the difficulties with which TAs 
have snuggled to gain professional recognition. Very few teaching assistants, 
despite their numbers, ar^- organized in any way. Collective bargaining agreements, 
I am told, are in effect at the University of Oregon and the University of Michigan. 
At the University of Wisconsin, efforts in this direction have gone on since 1966, 
with strikes in 1970 and 1980, rejection of the right to bargain collectively both 
before and after these dates, and 1985 legislation giving them the right. Reasons for 
a lack of organized strength are ciirious. TAs are not only a subclass but also a 
transient class. Actions contrary to an employer jeopardize not only their 
employment, but also their education and tiieir educational future. And 
administrations and faculty and institutions often have very heavy hands. 

In 1970, shortly before the University of Wisconsin TAs staged their first 
strike, I was asked by TAs at the University of Minnesota to help them stage a day- 
long woricshop. I was then directing a Project to Improve College Teaching and had 
some small funds to support worthy causes. In this instance, they enabled me to 
spend the day on the Minneapolis campus, to take part in various sessions 
describing and discussing the situation of TAs on that campus, and to provide a 
lunch for the TAs and their guests. I was shocked by what I heard and most by the 
apologetic defenses that administrators made of practices they did not seem any too 




keen about themselves. At noon wc were conducted to a kind of cafeteria in a large 
building and took our trays to a room that the TA in charge had reserved for the 
group. We had hardly seated ourselves in the coinek of a fairly nondesaipt room 
when a faculty member (I would say an associate professor in mechanical 
engineering) came up to me, since I was wearing a coat and tie and obviously the 
oldest one in the group, and said, "Don't you know this is reserved for the faculty?" 
I was not so much outraged as unbelieving, not so much by the nasty assertion of 
professorial privilege as by the gracelessness of any human, if it was human, 
behavior. I could not, in fact, rq)ly, not even to say that I was "faculty," and not, 
thank God, of his institution, and that I was paying for the lunch besides. 

The next illustration is current, a self-equating instrument for TAs that comes 
at the end of the manuscript I have been examining: College Teaching: A Primer 
for Teaching Assistants. The first half dozen questions are: 

1. Have you become an authentic you in the TA role? 

2. Are you efficient in carrying out your instructional and administrative 
duties? 

3. Are you a good citizen as an office mate, member of a course staff, and 
employee of a department? 

4. Have you acquired a positive teaching assistant style? 

5. Are you liked and respected by your students? 

6. Do you treat all of your students, other than terrorists ("terrorist" is a cutesy 
term the authors use to describe students who are probably not authentic and good 
office mates and positively styled and efficient and dutiful), with attention and 
reqpect? 

I do not want to be harsh on these authors nor on teaching assistants. They did 
not create the system and they are under heavy constraints to bend to it. But I 
cannot accept the image of the TA that comes through on this checklist. The 
docile, authority-ridden, acquiescent, and likely unimaginative, uninspired, and 
uninspiring person is not one I would want as a college teacher. Besides, those 
positions are already filled. 

My second point would put education first and exploitation second. I am not 
talking about wages and working conditions, which could probably be improved 
everywhere. Nor am I concerned with the common complaint of both faculty and 
TAs that teaching responsibilities divert the students' attention from their 
coursework. I am talking about the general disregard for the students* education as 
distinct from their graduate woric and their employment. A change in this respect 
would begin by recognizing what education might be other than the lectures, 
seminars, research projects, the theses and dissertations that constitute most of 
graduate study. Will the day come when professors will stop asking me, an English 
professor by years of graduate study and TAing, why I am mixed up with education, 
and begin asking themselves why they are not? 

I do not set aside my English training, mostly because it enabled me to read and 
to write, and by those two routes-if one doesn't wholly forsake the virtues of not 
reading and not writing and of engaging in conversation and sex and travel and 
charitable acts and Iove--one may learn something of the world and even give 
something back to it. But not ail graduate programs were as permissive as mine, 
and therefore they are almost certain to be misdirected, the chief misdirection being 
the cutting off of students for too long a period from perspectives and learning other 
than those prevailing in the discipline in which they are being educated. 
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Most of this is mere training. Education is discursive as well as-more than- 
incuicative. it is personal as weUc.'wnorethan-professional. It speaks to both part 
and whole and to the part and the whole simultaneously, as when we are educated to 
any whole body activity so as to feel the arc of an arm's swing and at the same time 
^perience the complex thrill of an entire body's force and toique being marshaled to 
a desired end. If this is true of the body, think what it must be of body and mind 
and soul, all to be conjoined in the delicate and complex lifetime work of educating. 
We have not yet begun to educate in this sense and the graduate schools are the 
furthest behind. 

So my &...ue of exploitation goes beyond students doing tasks their supmors 
shirk and implanting in both a sense that someone is being done a favor. That is 
mere economics. It can be made bearable by putting up with and getting around and 
awaiting the day. But the larger exploitation is the doing of all those things to gain 
z position where the induced blurring of vision is passed on to generation after 
generation. 

As to the educating that might replace this exploitation, amplifying my next 
point should clarify this. What are teaching assistants both doing and preparing to 
do? The majcnity will become college teachers, and it is to this majority that I am 
speaking. I hope some TAs will become competent chemists, estimable novelists, 
and businessmen and women successful enough to endow chairs for TAs. But these 
are not my concern. 

We-I'm speaking to faculty now-know a great deal about being professors. 
That is what we are, and even the most remote of us is engaged in ali that goes on 
beyond mastery of our specialized competences. We even know a good deal about 
teaching. And something more than our graduate students about living. Very little 
of this gets transmitted to the next generation of college teachers. In*service 
training programs for assistants are largely defensive-minimal programs anticipating 
complaints that students might make about teachers who have never taught before. 
What is needed is an intelligent attention to professional responsibilities, chief of 
which is teaching. 

There is no shortage of advice about how this might be done. A persistent 
theme in all the close studies of how graduate sttidents might be better prepared as 
teachers is that any program should be closely tied to practice and engage the most 
highly respected members of Uie faculty. Teaching assistantships do provide a great 
deal of practice teaching. But in at least three respects, the system fails badly in 
making the most of that practice. First, it commonly restricts the TAs to limited 
experience, usually with only one course-freshman composition, say, or entry-level 
math. Second, it commonly allots supervision to faculty members who have been, 
often unfairly, consigned to the lesser functions of the department. Third, it does 
little to enlarge the perspective and skills acquired by teaching assistants talking to 
other teaching assistants, which, even in its limitations, may be the most 
pedagogically defensible part of the system. 

Central to imaginative, effective, and stimulating components of giaduate study 
is the eroding of attitudes that: (a) see TAs as a source of cheap labor, and (b) see 
graduate study wholly devoted to developing subject matter competence. With 
respect to he latter, teaching a variety of courses in reasonably close conjunction 
with respected members of the faculty is likely to be a superior way of gaining such 
competence. 

My Hnal point is a murky one, likely to be misunderstood and maybe not a 
good idea anyway. 1 have stated it as leaming^t^m TAs as distinguished from with 
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them and teaching them. One important thing to be leamed-increasingly important 
as we abandon more intioductory courses-is who those beginning students are and 
what they may be learning, all those things that an educator might like to know and 
could best learn first-hand, but which at the least could be learned second-hand. 
Such learning could be established as an essential part of faculty-TA discourse, the 
more useful because it would put the TA, fcxr some portion of his or her graduate 
study career, in the position ct having the superior knowledge of an important kind. 
I am well aware of what this might entail, but if we are to do significantly better in 
preparing college teachers, we must break away from many comfortable but 
unexamined practices. 

My cautions about the faculty learning with TAs is meant to dispel the easy, 
often sentimental, notion that all distinctions between teacher and taught disappear- 
we faculty down there ''in the trenches,** as the saying goes, absorbing the jolts and 
bruises, sharing (weU, that wouldn't include wages) all the TAs go through. To be 
sure, what I have just said implies closer connections than now exist between 
faculty and TAs at the point of their teaching-not just their problems in conducting 
classes, but the wider range of matters that should be a faculty member's concern: 
how we arc dealing with those students and our subject matter at the crucial entry 
point of their college years. There can be no shirking that nor the actual exposure 
to the reality of introductory courses and beginning students. 

The reality is that a large part of the faculty has abandoned the lower division, 
and I am proposing here a way of establishing connections of another kind. The 
most important first step Is to establish with the graduate faculty that work with 
their students, most of whom are TAs, involves more than ck;ssroom instruction or 
supervision of thesis woric. 

To suggest what is at stake, consider what is now happening in English. 
English departments are still the largest employers of TAs, TAs teach the one 
universally required course-freshman composition-upon which college success may 
most depend, and English deparunent faculty move further and further away from 
exercising any responsibility. Under the guise of "writing across ti. :urriculum,'' 
departments have gotten out from under the burden of staffing or supervising or even 
worrying about writing. Well before any respectable discipline called "Freshman 
Coniposition** has in fact emerged, English deparunents have turned over basic 
writing to shadow entities-a writing program or a communications staff, usually 
composed of a faculty member or two who finds administrative responsibilities 
more cong^ial than actual teaching, and SO or 60 or hundreds of TAs, the great 
majority still pursuing degrees in English but cut off at the point of their teaching 
from their faculty mentors. There is an even worse consequence in that "writing" 
becomes a mere technically induced skill, cut off from literature and by that means 
from realms of cognitive and affective thought that have made a conjoined reading 
and writing so basic to human learning. 

I hate to end on this note, but I did not create the condition, nor do I intend to 
imply that TAs are to blame. I intend just the opposite: that TAs, permitted to get 
off their knees or just getting off their knees without anyone's permission, may 
resist in some numbers the notion that a lifetime career of reading nothing but 
freshman composition papers is a fitting occupation for woman or man. I am not 
demeaning it; I am just saying that, as we reduce the variety of work we do, as we 
diminish the interchange among levels of those dealing with that work, as we find 
subclasses to do our dirty work, we threaten to demean all work, to turn into 
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drudgery that which escapes by virtue of connection with that which is not, and to 
trivialize our supposed higher pursuits. 
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The Context of Preparing Teaching 
Assistants 



Hans O. Mauksch 

It is an old adage that what we do has a more lasting impact than what we say. 
Observed, actual behavior that differs from norms of morality or honesty makes a 
more lasting impact than the best speech advocating goodness. One cannot help but 
be reminded of this contrast when casting an observing eye on the education and 
utilization of teaching assisumts in postsecondary institutions in the United States. 

It is most encouraging to observe the scope of the National Conference on 
Employment and Education of Teaching Assistants conducted by the Ohio State 
University and to observe the enthusiastic response to this much-needed event. 
There seems to be agreement that improvements are needed in the selection, 
preparation, and use of teaching assistants. Well-founded concern has been expressed 
not only about the undergraduate students who frequently encounter only teaching 
assistants during their low^-division experience but also about the impact of the 
current patterns on the careers and capabilities of the graduate students who serve as 
TAs. 

It is the contention of this presentation that programs with a narrow focus on 
TA education and emi^oyment cannot succeed in isolation and that even the most 
ambitious, sincere, and well-intentioned special programs will suffa* the fate of a 
straw fire whose flames shine brightly but briefly without long-lasting fuel. The 
organizational and symbolic status of teaching in postsecondiuy academia is the 
context within which one has to exanr.ine TA training and within which one must 
assess the opportunities for instituting change. Observations on college and 
university campuses and perusal of the literature reveals with persuasive evidence 
that teaching is essentially a devalued component of the professor's range of tasks 
and that th^e are a number of myths and stereotypes that mitigate against accepting 
teaching as a professional skill and knowledge-based activity. It is part of a 
professor's responsibilities and requires study, experimentation, and improvement 

These assertions are not in conflict with the romantic halo that surrounds the 
role and function of the teacher. "The great teacher," "the wise teacher," and "the 
brilliant speaks" are all adored stereotypes that have found their expression in lore 
and literature and, indeed, at times in a real experience. The root of these 
perceptions lies in the assumption that the quality of teaching results from innate 
talents and that those who teach well do so because of a gifted endowment and not 
because they have worked on their teaching repertoire and their efforts to continue 
learning. Tnis myth sets the stage for the aura within which the graduate student is 
introduced to teaching responsibilities. "You either have it or yoi! don't" is the 
substance of a frequently heard conunent. Accepting the myth that, when we are in 
the classroom, we do as well as we are "meant" to do expresses ihe belief in the 
hegemony of talent over training and, thus, does not translate easily into motivation 
to teach about teaching. 

A second basic assumption that mitigates against expending a great deal of 
effort on mastering the processes of teaching essentially holds that substantive 
expertise is the fundamental key to teaching and that attention to pedagogy amounts 
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to gimmickry and somehow is in conflict with scholarly dignity. Just as the violin 
soloist must develop a profound understanding of Beethoven's violin concerto if it is 
to be performed, emphasis on thorough knowledge and scholarship is an important 
and essential, but not an entirely sufficient precondition. Without mastering the 
playing of the violin and without commanding the intricacies of eliciting the best 
sounds from this instrument, all the details about Beethoven's life and compositions 
will be in vain. Likewise, exclusive concern with the knowledge base of a unit to 
be taught will not receive its due nor will the students benefit if the conduct of the 
teaching-learning relationship is devoid of skill, sensitivity, and the fine tuning of 
the teaching-learning process. 

Against this backdrop of opinion, the future teaching assistant will approach 
with hesitation any course or training program devoted to teaching. This temptation 
to view pedagogy with a jaundiced eye is intensiHed by the fact that the vast 
majority of current faculty have never experienced systematic preparation for 
teaching and are likely to feel that, since they are presumably doing well, the next 
generation does not need these newfangled programs. Surveys of graduate curricula 
in sev^al disciplines have shown that systematic learning experiences designed to 
prepare graduate students for teaching are very rare. They are scarce as discipline- 
based efFons and also as campus or college-wide programs. A few universities stand 
out for having tackled this issue during the last few years. 

Some slices of reality affecting faculty careers give a structural basis for the 
negative aura of teaching. It is a sad fact that promotions and raises are linked 
predominantly to research, publications, and creative products, and teaching tends to 
be trivialized and devalued. In no way whatsoever should these comments be 
interpreted as casting inquiry and creative pursuits in conflict and competition with 
teaching. It is quite feasible to excel in both activities as it is, unfortunately, 
possible to be mediocre in both. Some studies have suggested that the correlation 
between these activities is quite random and probably influenced by other, 
extraneous conditions ranging from personal characteristics to institutional climate. 
Thus, without suggesting that these two components of the professor's functk)n are 
in conflict *iit need to give dignity and reward to teaching must not signify a call 
for rewarding research less, but rather for rewarding teaching more. There is a sad 
bit of reality to the words of the graduate faculty advisor who warns his or her 
graduate students not to devote too much effort to teaching because that is not where 
the driving sprockets of career and success can be found. Even many liberal arts 
colleges that loudly proclaim their commitment to teaching frequently do not 
translate professed belief into action. Real support and real rewards, even in these 
institutions, are not always earmarked for those who take teaching seriously. 

If inquiry, research, and publications are presented as the primary purposes of 
doctoral studv, the recruitment of teaching assistants is conducted under skewed 
conditions. In most instances, the graduate students selected are "promising future 
researchers,** high achievers in traditional terms, and students whose economic and 
family situations justify need for support. Interest in teaching or commitment to a 
teaching career only rarely are major considerations in selecting a teaching assistant 
The consequences of these prevailing attitudes must not be minimized. The quality 
of the human performance is the product of several crucial factors of which 
knowledge and technical competence represent only a segment Motivation, a sense 
of purpose, a supportive environment, and the attainability of rewards are signiflcant 
parts of the whole picture. After observing the selection and employment of TAs in 
several disciplines, one is tempted to admire the degree of seriousness and effoit with 
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which many graduate students approach these responsibilities, notwiihstanding the 
negative modeling and the neglect that they encounter. 

Most professors are willing to discuss ihe research projects of iheir students. 
Should the graduate student, however, wish to explore with a professor various ways 
of teaching the content of the next class session, the student may encounter surprise 
and trivialization. The consequence of this climate is rq)rcsentcd by the all-too- 
frequent pattern of last-minute course assignments and minimal orientation that 
accompanies the sometimes difficult uncertainties that graduate students encounter 
while waiting to learn about a TA job for the semester that will start in only a few 
days. 

Crowning the assembly of stereotypes that mitigate against taking swiously 
any effort at learning to teach is the myth that teaching cannot be evaluated, 
although the product of research presumably translates into objective and fair criteria 
of assessment Both ends of this dichotomy are convenient but false. Publications 
and creative worics may lend themselves more easily to pseudoquantification by 
counting pages and listing citations but, indeed, there is great variation in the 
contribution to knowledge and the evidence of scholardiip that is hidden beneath 
taxonomic convenience. Teaching, on the other hand, is by no mcar.i as 
Idiosyncratic and artistically unique as is frequenUy asserted by members of the 
professorial?. One has to grant two obstacles to evaluating teaching. Itisdifficuli 
to assess any acUvity that is believed to rest entirely on innate talent, not subject to 
any criteria of achievement and not accepted as involving principles and autonomous 
knowledge. Secondly. whUc the process and product of research is considered open 
to public and professional scrutiny and challenge, teaching is conducted in a peculiar 
atmosphere of privacy in which the curiosity and visitation by colleagues is 
considered in some circles improper, if not bordering on the unethical. 

Elaborate approaches to faculty evaluation have been proposed, discussed, and. 
thereafter, neglected. Most proposals involved more than the mere reliance on 
student evaluations as the sole source of data As important as student-based data 
are. they cease to be valid if they are the only source. Teaching evaluaUon must 
include, above all. the professor's self-evaluation efforts, since this consUtutes the 
datatese for a professional assessment process. Evaluation by peers, evaluation of 
teachmg products and achievement are usually considered necessary components to 
join the view of students. Lastly, the evaluaUon of teaching should include evidence 
of scholarship in planning, preparing, and implemenUng a teaching-leaming 
program. 

These pages seek to convey the flavor and the organizational context that 
influence the way the graduate student is introduced to the teaching dimension of the 
professor's role and how he or she receives the orientation to the significance of this 
funcUon. to the effort it deserves, and to the intellectual and professional challenge 
represented by the classroom processes. The best-made plans for TA training are 
probably no fair match for the negative messages and devaluing behaviors that arc 
associated with the early contact^ with teaching responsibiliUes. The very language 
of academic discussions demonstrates the pervasive double standard that we apply to 
professorial functions. The categorical distinction between honorific tasks and 
chores is exempUfied by the dichotomy between "scholarship" and "teaching." In 
many insUluUons and in many disciplines, articles about teaching, the publishing of 
textbooks, and the participation in teaching-oriented professional events simply do 
not count towards promoUon and tenure. The percepUon and the allocaUon of value 
that seems to prevail in postsecondary institutions is expressed in Figure 1. 
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Schdarshq) and teaching are viewed as distinct, if not mutually exclusive activities. 
No wonder that graduate students s^proach their teaching responsibiliues as TAs 
with ambivalence if not with negative anticipation. A profession that denigrates the 
worth of the very function that justifies its existence, by expressing its main 
societal mandate cannot be surprised if confusion, reluctance, and avoidance of 
commitment characterize the socialization of the succeeding generations. 



Figure 1. The Prevailing Stereotype 
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Figure 2. A Mor^ Compiex Modei of Teacliing and Researcli 
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Figure 2 represents an effort to portray an alternative pattern of allocation of 
professional recognition. It acknowledges the distinction between inquiry and 
teaching. However* it also distinguishes between the scholarly process and the 
technical orientation. The design of Figure 2 suggests that research as well as 
teaching can be performed in a scholarly fashion with scholarly goals and that both 
can also be performed in a technical frameworic whereby productivity per se becomes 
the object of endeavors. The carry-over from Figure 1 suggests that in many 
academic settings cells 1 and 3 are currently the recipients of recognition and reward 
while the existence of cell 2 is denied. A very different academic climate for 
teaching and for the recruitment and training of teaching assistants would exist if 
there were a reward system that acknowledged the common merit of cells 1 and 2 and 
placed the crucial distinctions in the worth of academic activities between scholarly 
and technical pursuits, be it in the analysis of data or the conduct of classes. This 
pattern and this distribution applies to all Helds of knowledge and all pursuits-from 
philosophy to chemistry* from engineering to English litmture. In each academic 
domain there are those who practice scholarship in the laboratory, in the studio* and 
in the classroom; they are distinct from those who routinize productivity and 
per ormance, massage data for one more publication* and milk the textbook without 
demonstrating inquiry or intellectual pursuit. 
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The selection, training, and employment of teaching assistants must not be 
viewed merely as an inexpensive, efficient, and convenient way of staffmg lower- 
division classes. It must not be viewed as merely an available device of offering 
financial sun)ort to promising future researchers. Above all, it must not be viewed 
as a necessary evil that deserves minimal effort The recruitment and training of 
teaching assistants is the first step in developing the next generation of those who 
will educate future cohorts of students. If we treat them and their tasks as important 
and make them discover the significance, the potential, and the excitement of 
teaching, they may be able to transmit to students the challenge and the pleasure of 
learning. In the treatment of our teaching assistants we, the senior professoriate, 
contribute to the apathy, the lack of interest, and defensi veness in the undergraduate 
classroom. By giving suj^rt to the emerging teaching, by legitimizing education 
as preparation for teaching, we enable the teaching assistant of today and professor 
of tomorrow to benefit from campus-wide and discii^ine-based fvograms offered by 
those willing to fight an uphill battle. 

Enhancing the worth of teaching, endorsing its importance, and stressing the 
need for learning and experimenting with competence in teaching behaviors provides 
not only a climate of support and a legitimacy for development, but it also results 
in improved conditions for teachers to feel in control of their teaching function. 
Like all human services, the successful practice is an exercise in the skillful use of 
oneself in the delivay of a service. The commiunent and the conviction, the 
sensitivity and the translation of content into experience are mediated through the 
delicate human ability to use oneself as subject and as object simultaneously when 
interacting successfully with others. The teaching assistant deserves no less than to 
taste the satisfaction of success. To do so a climate of support and atmosphere of 
respect must provide the context within which the future teacher can approach and 
absorb the programs designed to offer preparation and assistance. 



Hans 0. Mauksch is Adjunct Professor at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
and Professor Emeritus at the University of Missouri-Columbia. 
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Multiple Perspectives on the TAship: 
Views of the Developer, the Department 
Chair, the TA, and the Graduate Dean 

Part 1. A Developer's Perspective 

Teaching in Higher Education: From Hobby to 

Profession 

John D. W. Andrews 

The word "hobby" in the title of this discussion is a strong one« and I am using 
it here deliberately to make a point In doing so I do not intend to minimize the 
endeavors of the many creative individuals who have made important contributions 
to undergraduate education; but we must also keep in mind that, sociologically 
speaking, a collection of dedicated individuals does not make a profession, and there 
is a strong need to think through the institutional structures that are needed if we as 
to have a full-fledged profession. 

My aim here is thus a iom of consciousness-raising, designed to help us focus 
on what we are entitled to expect and assume when we are asked to provide teaching 
training or consultation for teaching assistants. Like most other consciousness- 
raising efforts, this discussion is intended to highlight a certain implicit inequity or 
evaluative difference-one that we labor under and generally take for granted, but 
which is detrimental and should be challenged. Fm referring here to the second-class 
status that teaching occupies in the priority hierarchy, especial!/ at large research 
universities. I was happy to hear Ohio State President Jennings emphasize, in his 
opening address, that scholarship and teaching should be placed on an equal footing 
with regard to prestige and resource allocation. But on most of our campuses there 
is much to be done before that equality is truly implemented. 

Like most consciousness-raising, too, this message is intended to mobilize 
constructive ango*. In my experience TA uainers and other teaching improvement 
professionals often accommodate to pressures and limitations that stem from this 
status inequity, that are not only frustrating but limit the effectiveness and 
credibility of what we do. I hope that my statement here will come to mind when 
you encounter such frustrations in your woilc, and that it will encourage you to take 
a more active stand against them. 

Much of this problem is encapsulated in the often-heard phrase, "Of course you 

force people to woric on their teaching; we have to minimize the threat and 
work with those who want to do it." Providing teaching improvement help then 
becomes a matter of "selling" the idea to faculty and TAs. Now, of course it is a 
good thing to have a real interest and commitment to learning about teaching; I 
have held onto enough of my 'sixties values to believe that education in all forms 
should cultivate such learner involvement And I spend a good deal of time on my 
campus endeavoring to create a positive climate for teaching improvement work. 
The problem with this outlook, though, stems from the overall context in which we 
operate; it is one in which requirements are almost universal. The educational 
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system on my campus, like most, is built around requirements, and one way to 

know whetha* something is considered tndy important is to 

Anything that is not-that is left up to the interest of the individual-is of marginal 

value: a hobby, in effect And you can see vrfiere this leaves voluntary TA training 

programs. 

We can bring this point into shaip relief by comparing the expectations and 
evaluation systems that suiround scholarly and teaching performance. At the 
conference I asked how many membencrf the audience were affiliated with a 
that had required TA training; a small minority of hands went up. Then I asked 
how many campuses have PhD programs in whkh the dissertation is optional. Not 
surprisingly, an even smaller number of hands were raised. This differential 
requirement structure inevitably casts teaching skill as a second-class citizen. And 
the same pattern exists with respect to evaluation. Videotaping, or even class 
visitatk>n, is often objected to because it puts instructors on the spot, makes them 
tense and rendm their perfomumce unrq)resentative, and/or is an invasion of 
privacy. 

Yet such assessments a*t means to ensure quality in exactly the same sense as 
are faculty critiques ofgraduate student pq)m and dissertations. Nevertheless, it is 
rarely ai^gued that such writing should not be scratini^ 
might make the student anxious or mhibit creativity. As a campus psychotherapist 
I work with many graduate students about their conflicts over productivity and their 
fears about having their talents evaluated. Itisplaintomethatthereqinrementsand 
eval uati ve hurdles of graduate training do often seriously inhibit sMnts' freedom to 
use their talents to the fullest; yet these denumds are usually vk^as part (rf the 
tough realities of competitive professk)nal life-realities that the student must learn 
to handle. Against this background, the concern for TAs' and instructors' 
sensibilities that sometimes emerges around evaluation strikes me as another 
reflection of the attitude that teaching skill is marginal enough to be dealt with on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis-co be treated, in effect, as a hobby rath^ than an essential 
professional capability. 

In short, I want to challenge the familiar working assumption that it is 
appropriate for those engaged in TA training to encourage, cajole, seduce, or 
otherwise induce TAs or faculty to voluntarily engage in becoming better teachers. 
It may be necessary to operate on this assumption temporarily as a step toward 
changing attitudes and norms, but the assumption itself is an outrageous one- 
because it ultimately stems from the double standard of importance that is at the 
root of 90 much poor teaching to begin with. 

In essence, if you have a profession, and if certain skiUs are needed to practice 
that profession effectively and responsibly, you don't make learning those skills a 
voluntary option! Should a budding surgeon learn the difference between a spleen 
and a pancreas only if he or she hq^pens to take an interest in those two org^ To 
adopt such an approach is unfair to the aspiring professional and also the people 
whom he or she will serve. And the imparting and assessment of essential teaching 
skills must be embodied in a set of institutional structures that enable us to 
effectively prqMure graduate students who will likely be instructors at some point. 
Below, I will enumerate these structures and indicate where I think we stand with 
respect to each. The resulting portrait will tell us how far we have come in our 
progress from hobby to profession in college teaching. 

1. First, professionals-to-be shouki be selected for their potential to carry out 
the role. This necessity is almost totally overlodced at present, in that graduate 
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students are chosen entirely for their scholarly abilities. At the session I took a 
survey and found only one individual who said his department took teaching 
potential into account in any way during the admission process. Again, the double 
standard of importance is in evidence. Until this failing is corrected, we wili 
continue to recruit a population of future teachers among whom the aptitude for 
effective interpersonal communication is randomly distributed-a matter of pure 
chance. No other profession operates in this way, and of the course the result is to 
make our jobs as teacher trainers immeasurably more difficult 

2. A profession also holds a body of principles and practices that are considered 
to be important and effective in the exercise of professional activity. Here we are in 
much better shapt. The great ouqx)uring of books and articles on teaching in the 
last decades provides us with a sizable fund of usable tools. And increasingly, as 
these tools are studied scientifically and the learning process itself is better 
understood, we should be able to improve teaching practice. 

3. There should be procedures designed to help the novice translate the 
profession's principles into effective practice skills. We are making progress in this 
area as well; via publications and presentations-such as those taking place at the 
present conference-we are sharing ideas for training workshop designs, use of 
videofeedback, and many other methods that can help people to acquire teaching 
skills. We are even beginning to study the skills needed for training teachen, as in 
a recent research project that focuses on the function of the teaching improvement 
consultant. Many campuses are institutionalizing such methods in the form of 
structured TA training programs. As I have already discussed, required training in 
those skills that are considered essential is also an ingredient in a fully professional 
system of prq)aration. 

4. Plrofessional training provides a graded series of expectations and tasks that 
require increasing capability and independence, and eventually lead to assuming a 
full-fledged role. For example, seminar papers lead to a master's thesis or other long 
paper and thence to the doctoral dissertation. Medical students proceed through 
clerkships to the internship and then to the residency. By contrast, TAs are 
generally assigned roles that are primarily auuned to serving the present needs of a 
course. Occasionally a TA may deliver a lecture for practice purposes, but many 
activities that are important to the professorial role-such as defining the scope of a 
course, choosing readings, setting objectives, and establishing the basis for grading- 
are often inaccessible to the TA right up until graduation. The individual must then 
learn to handle such tasks on the job as a professor-at which time help may not be 
available because he or she is now considered to be a fully trained professional! 

5. Every profession also evaluates competence at various key points and 
certifies that the graduates of training programs have met some criterion level of 
performance. At present, this function is implemented very unevenly. In some 
academic departments, professors observe TAs* teaching, collect student feedback, 
and write careful evaluations that become part of the student's dossier. In others, 
evaluatbns nmy be quite perfimctory and based on no more than the TA's ability to 
discuss subject matter articulately in a professor-TA meeting. Because the TAship 
is seen as a source of financial support, few campuses use demonstrated competence 
in any systematic way to award jobs. Such a casual approach to evaluation does not 
encourage the TA to woric hard at developing his or her teaching skill and provides 
little feedback that would help him or her to do so. To evaluate a TA without 
collecting first-hand information is like awarding a PhD without having read the 
candidate's dissertation. This would be considered appalling in the realm of 
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scholarship, but the equivalent practice is commonplace where teaching is 
concerned 

6. Finally, the resources available for training must be allocated in quantities 
that are adequate lo the job. On our campus, which provides more resources than 
most, six contact hours (one-to-one and in small woiidiop groups) are devoted to 
each TA's training. This is far less than die time q)ent in even a single graduate 
course in one's di9cq)line-a fact that underiines again the disparity in value between 
scholarship and teaching. One can learn some hobbies in six hours, but any self- 
renting profession will devote many hours over many years to training its new 
members. While of course subject-matter does contribute to teaching effectiveness 
as well, it is no substitute for the skills of course planning and interpersonal/ 
intellectual communication. To impart Ui^ skills properiy will require an order^of- 
magnitude increase in the funding aOocated for the purpose-^^ lOor 20 times 
what is now spent 

In ^hort, we will have a profession of teaching in higher education when we 
hav^. institutional structures that support these six functions. This is needed even in 
settings what scholarshq) is considered the first priority. Inevitably, the balance of 
emphasis between scholarship and teaching will vary from institution to 
institution-^rom the mall undergraduate cdlege lo the large research university, for 
example. Moreover, it is the Imter that Uirns out most of the PhDs and that also 
tends to stress research, thus compounding the neglect of teaching. Yet even when 
teaching is considmd of second priority, it can still be addressed carefully and 
thoroughly; "second priority" need not be translated into a license to handle 
training, implementation, and evaluation in sloppy or haphazard ways. We can, 
even within these priority limitations, devdop a fully professional tn^ining system 
for future college instructors. And I think diat those of us responsible for TA 
training can be more effective if we view the scope of our work as including the 
goal of eslabUshing a set of eStciivt TA iraining structures as outlined above. The 
result of doing so could be a dramatic increase in the quality and richness of both 
undergraduate and graduate education. 



Part 1. A Chairman's Perspective 
Ronald C. Rosbottom 

I intend for my remarks to be direct and specific, perhaps useful to what I 
understand to be the purpose of this conference, namely, to articulate the 
opportunities and impediments pertinent to the large-scale use of teaching associates 
for instruction in k>wer-level courses. I will not address-though I hope you will- 
the widespread use of graduate students to teach intermediate and advanced courses, 
nor will I address the use of undergraduates to teach such courses. Both practices 
need careful attention, and shouM be exceptions, not rules. I look forward to hearing 
from you-the expertSr-about what we can do to change the less imaginative aspects 
of our system. And I commend my colleagues in the Center for Teaching 
Excellence for having devised this initiative. 

A few words to explain from what experience I am sptsking. The deparunent 
of romance languages and literatures at The Ohio State University is one of the 
largest such units in the country. At present, Ohio State has in effect two language 
requiremenis, a two-year high school requirement for entering freshmen (or two 
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quarters of language for those who do not have it), and a four-quarter graduation 
requirement for all aits and sciences majm. As a result, we teach French. Italian, 
?oru«ucse, and Spanish to about 1 5,000 studenu per year. I have to find personnel 
to teach nearly 200 sections per quarter, close to 600 per year. As well, I am 
presently a member of the university's Special Commission on Undergraduate 
Curricular Review, charged widi restructuring the entire baccalaureate cunriculum at 
Ohio State, and of the Council on Academic Affairs, one of whose tasks is to report 
on the quality of teaching at our institution. As a consequ'^nce, I ^nd a good deal 
of time thinking about the TAship* A few years ago, in an effort to answer the 
problem of declining graduate enrolbnents in the humanities, we initiated a plan to 
hire recent PhDs or ABDs from otho* institutions as term instructors (for one year, 
renewable twice) to teach nine courses gS elementary language per year. Still, this 
did not solve the problems we had in finding an adequate number of competent 
teachers. Until about six years ago, the following was true about teaching in our 
dq»itment: 

1. Eighty-five percent of our credit-hour production came from elementary 
language couises, which had an average of 27 students per class. 

2. The dqnrtment admitted as many as 90% of those who applied to us for 
admission to our master's and PhD programs. 

3. Fully three-quarters of the TAs in our department taught two courses of 
elementary bmguage pa quarter (10 hours of class contact per week). 

4. As many as 20% of our TAs were from academic units other than language 
dq)artments, some from such units as agricultural economics and home economics. 
We hired anyone who spckt Spanish or French. 

5. De^te this, we still closed out around 1,000 students a year who wanted or 
needed elementary language instruction. 

6. The preparation and training of TAs, though gently well done, was done 
infcmnally and q)oradk:ally. 

7. Graduate students were used for teaching only, and not for research or 
administrative purposes* 

8. Those faculty who had as their primary responsibility the training of TAs 
and the administration of the elementary language programs were generally 
considered to be usefiil (but second-class) citizens. 

There have been changes in our department in the last half-dozen years, and we 
do a better job. However, the system still discc jages imaginative restructuring of 
the TAship. me outline how we have improved matters, but, in so doing, also 
point to what we should, must do if we are to substantially restructure things. 

1. Most of our credit hours still come from the elementary language programs, 
but we havr increased substantially the numbers of our maj(xs and minors, and will 
soon introduce new tracks that will enaUe TAs to have a more varied experience as 
teachers. We have been successful in towering the average class size to 24. 

2. We admit fewer iq>plicants to our graduate programs than w^. did before, 
concentrating on their appropriateness for advance ' hnguage and liurary study, 
rather than solely on their potential as language teachers. As a consequence, the 
overall quality and retention of our graduate students in French and Spanish has 
greatly improved. This has enabled us as well to emphasize to our students-and to 
ourselve»^t they are students first, and teaching assistants second, a priority that 
is very difficult to maintain in large deparunents such as ours. 

3. We remain one of the few deparunents in the university that still must 
allow a good number of our students to teach two courses. However, that 
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percentage has fallen from around 80% to about 20%, and I am committed to 
reducing it further. Teaching two courses reduces a student's ability to succeed as a 
student; poor academic performance onsets the two advantages most often cited for 
allowing students to teach two courses, namely, money and more experience. 

4. We have substantially cut our number of "extra-departmental" TAs. Now 
we hire competitively a very limited number of TAs who are not enrolled in one of 
our degree programs. As a consequence, the faculty and students of our unit have a 
greater sense of collegiality and common purpose. As well, by not taking in every 
Tom, Dick, and Harriet, we not only increase the quality of our programs, we have 
thereby convinced the appropriate administrators that quality instruction demands 
quality dollars. 

5. More careful, long-range (a : ear in advance!) planning, and more funding 
have meant fewer ck)sed courses. Nevertheless, this remains a problem for English 
and romance languages courses. 

6. One area of which we are very proud, at least in the College of Humanities 
at Ohio State, is that of TA preparation and training. About a half-dozen years ago, 
we initiated a course called "Teaching of (French and Spanish) at the College Level." 
This is a five-hour course, for credit, with a grade, which begins two weeks before 
the beginning of the autumn quarter, and is taught throughout that quarter by tenure- 
track faculty. It is required of all new TAs, with or without experience, ihough 
occasionally we do exempt some very experienced students. 

7. This year and last we were fmally able to begin to assign students as RAs 
and AAs on a egular basis, that is, to do work for the department or the faculty, f^r 
which they receive stipends, but which develop skills other than classroom teaching 
They serve administratively, as senior interns helping newer students and as 
research associates. These appointments are almost universally in addition to one 
classroom assignment, thereby providing extra income, but without increasing the 
preparation and responsibilities expected of a class. 

8. Our department has incoT)orated into its P&T Guidelines, and has 
encouraged the college to do so as well, specific criteria for colleagues whose 
specialties and responsibilities lie in second-language acquisition and pedagogy. We 
have seven specialists in language, tenured or on the tenure-track, at all ranks, 
including our vice chair. Such commitment has sent a clear message to our TAs 
that we take teaching very seriously in our department. Despite these collective 
efforts and palpable successes, there are many problems that a department chair 
cannot solve, and that his colleagues, in their most generous moments, cannot 
handle. I will throw out a half-dozen or so of them, and I encourage you and your 
colleagues to address them in your conference. 

1. Too much teaching, especially pt large universities or in large programs, is 
done completely by TAs, with little support or supervision, even in terms of 
curricular organization. Too many graduate students teach during their first year of 
graduate study, an academically unjustifiable practice as a rule. 

2. Despite protestations to the contrary, and, to be fair, good will and honest 
concern, university administrators shudder at the idea of staffmg courses with a 
diminished pool of graduate students. TAs are cheap labor, at least in terms of out- 
of-pocket dollars. 

3. TAs find it too easy-much too easy-to prioritize teaching over studying; as 
a consequence, they can suffer two deprivations: overwork and lack of attention to 
their academic careers. 



4. Universities have been unimaginative-or fearful-of developing new ways of 
providing personnel for the teaching of large service courses, aside from the TAship, 
the "casual" lecturer, and the faculty member. Fiscal constraints and such 
organizations as the AAUP have strongly discouraged even the discussion of such 
ideas as a sq>arate, professional, job-secure line for "casuals. 

5. Teaching, especially at the university level, is treated far too much as an or 
form (with both the positive and the negative aspects of that nomenclature) and not 
nearly enough as a set of techniques, capable of precise and meaningful evaluation. 

When I was first asked to speak in this conference, I declined, foi I felt that we 
would simply go over the same ground, make the same fervent proposals, and go 
away feeling good about having set the university on its collective ear. But I 
weakened, and here I am, if only because I think that the recent attention to the 
baccalaureate degree in this country may give us an opening through which we can 
push to resolve our problems. I want to conclude with the observation that these 
problems fall into two genend categories: educational and fiscal. 

We-that is, departments and faculties-are, whether we like it or not, responsible 
for and capable of addressing the educational aspects of the role of TAs in the 
university. Such conferences as this one can help us focus on what we should be 
imaginatively doing in this area. If we fail to perform, the fault is ours, not the 
system's. 

However, we are singularly inappropriate as a body to address the fiscal 
ramifications of the use of TAs as teachers. (When I address this issue, I want to 
assure TAs that my concern is not their performance, but rather the university's. 
My plea for more resources is not because TAs are not good teachers, but because 
we are forced to rely too much on them for instruction.) No imaginative 
recommendation from groups such as this one will come without a price, and 
generally a hefty one. It costs money to teach, and we have been teaching very 
cheaply in this counuy-especially in the liberal arts-f(v years. Our legislators, our 
donors, our boards of trustees, and our academic administrators have become used to 
our providing inexpensive instruction-and that is the biggest hurdle we have to 
overcome, not the sometimes sclerotic educational establishment. What I am 
saying is that it is easier to change the way we use the TAship, despite years of 
uadition and inertia, than it is to find the money to do so. I include under this 
general rubric of "fiscal" the redefinition of what a teaching contract means and 
entails at large universities, and the question of establishing a new, respectable class 
of university-level teacher that would complement, not detract from, the traditional 
model of the scholar-teacher, which like the well-known scholar athlete, is a concept 
increasingly under attack. But we must rely on our academic leaders and managers 
to be bold in helping us to reformulate the way we teach undergraduates. 



Part 3. A Teaching Assistant's Perspective 
Abbas Aminmansour 

It is a great pleasure and an honor to be given the opportunity to speak to you. 
I also want to express my gratitude and appreciation to all those who organizea and 
participated in this program. It is certainly very comforting to know that so much 
concern and attention is placed on the betterment of teaching assistantship. This 
program is a giant step in that direction. 
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What I would like to do is to communicate to you some of the challenges and 
difficulties that a teaching assistant might face, and then offer some 
lecommendations and suggestions as to how to approach these and other issues. 

Those who have at some point been a TA may recall how difficult and scary it 
is the first time they entered a classroom lo teach. In some cases this feeling may 
persist for days, weeks, or even for an entire term. In my opinion, there are several 
factors that may contribute to the development of such an uncomfortable situation. 

First, many departments and colleges do not adequately prepare or train new 
TAs for the very challenging task that they are lo perform. This leaves the n^w TA 
virtually in the daik. Not knowing what lo do or what to expect can lead not only 
10 sleepless nights, but probably to an unsatisfactory performance in the classroom 
as well. 

A second factor may be lack of confidence in knowing the material. Most 
departments arc very selective in choosing TAs. but the fact remains that a new TA 
or one who teaches a course for the first time might still be very concerned about 
this problem. The new TA might worry about his or her ability to answer 
questions or whether or not what he or she is teaching is correct. This could lead 
not only to an embarrassing situation, but in my case may cause a bridge or 
building to faU on someone's head. Although the TAs might be knowledgeable in 
their fields, it will still take some time for this confidence to develop. 

Finally. TAs worry about whether tney are going to get the proper recognition 
and be able to establish their authority in class. Unfortunately, in some students* 
minds, the title TA lias a negative meaning. Not only do some students not take 
teaching assistants seriously, but at times challenge them on many issues as well. 

In my opinion this problem is more crucial than most others, One might 
gather experience and confidence with time, but is very likely confronted with a new 
group of students every semester, some of whom will say as soon as they walk into 
the classroom the first day. "Oh. no. not another TA." This attitude is 
unfortunately more strongly directed toward female and foreign TAs. 

What can the departments do to help improve this situation? For one thing, a 
well-planned and implemented preparation or training program should be helpful. 
This may be in the form of videotapes, booklets, a short session a few days before 
school starts, or a combination of these. Requiring new TAs to take a course on 
teaching may be fruitful later, but is nci practical at the beginning of the term when 
it is probably needed the most. New TAs should be warned about some of the 
difficulties they may be facing. They should be reminded that problems may arise 
from time to time, and that this does not necessarily indicate that they are doing 
poorly or failing. They should be told that others in the department are there to 
assist them. They should not feel embarrassed or uncomfortable to ask questions 
about their subject matter or discuss their p^oblems with others in the department 

Departments should also monitor the performance of their TAs in an 
appropriate manner. I would Jike to emphasize that this is a very delicate issue and 
should be handled with care. As it is. a TA may feel a little uncomfortable in class, 
and the presence of the department head or another observer from the department is 
not going to help any. I for one would certainly not like this. Asking someone 
from your school's instructional development program to do this could be just as. if 
not more, effective. I have done this several times in the past and have found it very 
helpful. One thing that should definitely be avoided is to give the students the 
impression that someone is checking up on their TA. 
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Another positive step is to encourage those TAs whom you know are doing 
well. This may be done by a few words carefully put together, or by selecting a TA 
each year as the best in the department and putting his or her name on a plaque in 
the department office or lobby. Of course I suspect a monetary reward would be 
welcome as well! On the other hand, those TAs who seem to be having problems 
should be helped in an ^.opriate manner depending on the nature of the difficulty 
they may be facing. 

As for international TAs, I believe it is fair to establish minimum language 
requirements for those teaching assistants whose native language is not English. 
After all, the TA is there to be a teacher and, if he or she is not able to communicate 
knowledge to the students effectively, what is the purpose of having one? Being an 
intmiational TA, I must say that, although I realize that language could be a barrier 
to student learning, unfortunately sometimes other problems are ignored and 
emphasis is put on this single issue. That is not fair. A teaching assistant who 
speaks English very well but is not a good teacher, or cannot communicate the 
material to the students efficiently, is just as ineffective as an international TA who 
cannot speak the language. In short, it takes mcrc than just good EnglL^n to be a 
good teacher. A good TA or other teacher should have a good knowledge of the 
subject and be able to communicate this knowledge to the students effectively. This 
of course requires being able to speak understandably, be enthusiastic about the 
woric, and make a constant and ongoing effort to improve his or her teaching. After 
all. there is nc such thing as a "perfect teacher." There is always room for 
improvement 

And last but not least, please give us a raise! ! ! 



Part 4. A Graduate Dean*s Perspective 
C. W. Minkel 

In preparing Ux my participation in this conference. I sought to detennine when 
the teaching assistantship phenomenon first appeared in Am^can higher education 
and then to identify the major features in its evolution from date of orif,in to the 
present time. This proved to be a somewhat futile endeavor, sinc^ ^istantships 
^ ->arently were not initiated on a single date, as was the case of Yale University 

-ring the first PhD degree in the United States in 1861. Rather, it seems that 
since thr beginning of time, some individuals have offered instructional 
^5 lor pay. while they themselves pursued a more advanced level of education. 

-ft University of Tennessee, for example, our first known master's degree was 
awarded in 1827. However, the recipient had been receiving payments as high as 
$250 per academic session for teaching and for woric as a tutor since 1823, when he 
had received the bachetor of arts degree. It appears that he held what might now be 
called an "assistantship.** I regret that I cannot quote from Plato on this subject. 
However, a small book published by the University of Iowa in 1931. 
commemorating the thirtieth anniversary of its Graduate College, does offer 
interesting insights and philosophical perspectives worthy of careful consideration. 
Included is the following reference to the "service of graduate students": 
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One of the most striking aspects of the graduate situation is the 
coming in of the graduate assistant* the research assistejit, teaching 
fellow, etc. This is naturally a salutary situation for several 
reasons. First, these s^ces are in the nature of apprenticeship 
and constitute most excellent training if limited in scope. Second, 
if pay for service rendered may be regarded as a form of subsidy to 
students who need it, this is a commendable form. Third, the 
nominal stipends, legitimately nominal in view of the 
apiHenticeship, furnish to die imiversity a most economical type of 
service, relieving staff members from routine chores which can be 
done just as well by the iqpprentice assistant This is true both 
in teaching and research. (Ashton, 1931, pp. 28-29) 

In a chapter entitled Tooking Forward," this san^e book recommended: 

That the imsent policy of employing graduate students for service 
be continued and enlarged and that it be guarded particularly as to 
the needs of these services, the qualiHcation of the sq)pointee, and 
the limitation of the assignment to such as would constitute 
training in apimnticeshq). This type of appointment should not be 
confused with service in ordinary labor, and these appoinur^ents 
should not be made until after the student has had at least one year 
of graduate wcrt. (Ashton, 1931, pp. 51*52) 

Had the nature of graduate assistantships been (reserved essentially intact as 
thus described more than a half-centuiy ago, I believe there would be few problems 
related to TAs and that we i^obably would have little need for a national TA 
conference at this time. However, pn^lems have arisen, and it is our responsibility 
to addiess them effectively. 

Following World War II, enrollment in American colleges and universities 
expanded in an unprecedented manner. Included was a rapid growth in graduate 
enrollment, and in the use of graduate assistants, along with new graduate programs 
and new graduate degree-granting institutions. Unlike graduate education in Europe 
and in most other parts of the world, that in the United States became mass 
education, heavily oriented toward coursework and classroom instruction, 
particularly at the master's degree level. A decline in concern for the individualized, 
tutorial, apprenticeship type of instruction at any level was perhaps .evitable. 

Specific problems that occurred in relation to the instructional assignment of 
TAs include: 

1. The use of international graduate assistants who lack mastery of the English 
language; 

2. The use of graduate assistants who have no experience in teaching and who 
are given no pedagogical instruction; 

3. T«e use of graduate assistants who have completed little, if any, graduate- 
level training in the discipline in which they teach; 

4. The use of graduate assistants who lack interest in teaching or who are 
imsuited for it in terms of personality; and 

5. The placement of TAs in complete charge of undergraduate courses, without 
guidance or supervision. 
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The problems, however, are not limited exclusively to instruction. They relate 
also to recruitment, appointment and reappointment, level of stipend, equity of work 
load, and professional recognition. Not uncomnnxdy, graduate assistants are delayed 
from graduation because their services are "still needed" by the department with 
which they arc affiliated. Outstanding international students may be encouraged to 
remain in the country permanently, thus contributing to broader concerns such as 
"brain drain," and ignoring the kgitimate interests of their home country or 
sponsoring agency. 

The reasons that such problems hp /e arisen are not difficult to identify in times 
of severe budgetary constraints, heavy faculty teaching loads, pressure for increased 
research productivity, and shifting enrollment trends. More complex is the search 
for solutions, although prompt action is required. I believe the latter should include 
the publication of clearly defined institutional policies on the administration of 
graduate assistantships, close monitoring of graduate assistantship utilization, the 
provision of training programs for TAs, language testing and instruction, 
invdvement of graduate student associations in the identification and resolution of 
problems and, above all, close cooperation between departmental, collegiate, and 
central administrative personnel. Public discussion, such as we are having at this 
national TA conference, likewise cannot fail to help. 

Reference 
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Effectively Utilizing TAs in the 
University 



Robert E. Powell 

The university derives many benefits from the teaching assistantship ^m. 
These include the direct support value to the graduate student, instructional vaiuc to 
the university (especially when compared to having large numbers of part-time 
faculty), fiscal value to the university, and active conduct of scholarly and creative 
work. In this paper, I will examine two of these benefits and the attendant 
problems. In particular, the iqncs of having support for the graduate student and of 
using teaching assistants instead of part-time faculty will be discussed. 

To set the tone, let us listen lo some commonly heard statements concerning 
teaching assistants. These are statements that come from different constituencies 
(students, parents, faculty, deans, provosts, presidents, controlling boards (often 
with the guidance of presidents), and legislative repiesentatives), all w<th different 
understandings and complicated agendas. 

1. Tm sure glad we have all those teaching assistants. Without them, how 
would we ever teach that horde of mathematics and English classes?** (heard from 
depaitmental chairs and collegial deans) 

2. '*We need more graduate appointments. How do you ever expect me lo be 
able to cont>nue to conduct my research?** (heard from faculty) 

3. '*It sure is expensive lo oHer graduate instruction. The more appointments 
we have for graduate students, the more cost we're going lo have to the university." 
(heard from the central administration and controlling boards) 

4. '*More problems with those TAs teaching. If it*s not the foreign suidents 
having problems with English, it*s the TAs* lack of interest in teaching." (heard 
from departmental chairs, faculty, deans, students, parents, controlling boards, 
legislators) 

5. "If we had improved stipends, we could attract better graduate students." 
(heard fifom deparunental chairs, faculty, graduate deans) 

6. "The more TAs we have, the more the professors are going to want to be 
doing their own thing (research) and teaching the undergraduates is going to suffer." 
(heard from students and parents, nonacademic administrators, controlling boards, 
legislators) 

We each must deal with many agendas! The graduate deans (who also have 
agendas) tend to become the focal point for these varied agendas since they often 
control the monies and, certainly, the graduate programs. 

There needs to be an under.standing as to why we offer stipends and tuition 
scholarships lo prospective graduate students. A graduate dean's reason may be quite 
different from those reasons given by others in the university. Graduate deans want 
to provide incentives to the most outstanding of our graduate applicants to come to 
our university to study. We need to enhance our pool of graduate apiMicants both in 
numbers and in quality. The stipend and the tuition scholarship (partial fee 
remission or whatever you call it) is intended to give the prospective student paitial 
financial support to attend graduate school and to be part of our institution. It can 
only be through having the finest students attend that our faculty can provide the 
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seminars and fecial topics sessions needed for their creative curiosity as well as to 
have the ongoing intellectual stimulation necessary for the health and well-being of 
the univeisi^s environment 

Qearly, we cannot have an active graduate student body without providing 
funding for graduate study. A gieat deal of this funding is found initially in teaching 
assistantships and often later in research assistantships. We offer stipends at the 
outset to pcoqiective graduate students and expect, in return, a service commitment 
to the institution. Since this commitment must be intended to better the 
professional growth of the graduate student and must assist in the mission of the 
institution, it is often in the form of instruction. Frequently, one hears that using 
teaching assistants causes degradation in instruction since thdr primary interest is in 
thdr research. 

It is my contention that there is no room for the statement that there is either 
teaching or research, i.e., teaching versus research. Undergraduate instruction 
flourishes by having well informed teacher/scholars presenting ideas. Knowing 
where the subject matter can lead not only is important in our upper level and 
graduate courses, it is important in our basic undergraduate instruction. These 
teacher/scholars can be in the form of our faculty or our teaching assistants or, 
perhiq>s, part-time faculty. I wiU leave this as a possibility since each of our 
institutions has become party to the use of part-time faculty for a variety of 
reasons-some valid academically and others driven by fiscal concerns and student 
demand. (Scmnetimes such demand is imposed upon us by outside agencies-as an 
example, some state agencies have insisted t^^-** the state's colleges and universities 
be responsible for remediation of high school graduates upon thdr entry into higher 
education rather than placing the reqxHisibility for basic learning with secondary 
education.) 

Certainly, a graduate studem needs the instruction and mentoring, as well as the 
opportunity, to learn to present ideas before a critical audience. Also, many of our 
institutions could not begin to pay the bills if we had to hire full-time faculty to 
teach all of our basic courses. Utilizing teaching appointees for basic instruction 
requires that we provide the appropriate environment for teaching advising (as well 
as, of course, the traditional academic advising). This is a problem-our ability and 
interest to provide academic advising is problematical. Why would we delude 
ourselves into the thought that we would do better at advising with respect to the 
teaching function? Whatever the current situation in your institution, we must 
address the function of instnicticm by our appointees (I guess that is one of the 
reasons we are meeting here in Columbus). To call upon an already overworked 
faculty to provide teaching advising is, perhaps, not advisable. While we want 
faculty to pursue research and creative activity, be effective teachers, be academic 
advisors, share in the governance function, and monitor the curricula, we must ask 
ourselves, in our euphoria of a teaching assistantship conference, "How do we 
establish the environment for effective teaching?" There are no deHnitive answers 
except to suggest that this question needs to remain paramount for each of us. 

Let us exptore a diRierent teaching problem-the situation of utilizing part-time 
faculty-and compare the possibilities of the academic effectiveness of this ploy 
versus that of increased numbers of graduate appointees. Let me state, at the outscc, 
there are good reasons and situations f^ the use of part-time faculty members. The 
most important that comes to mind is using persons with special expertise (from, 
perhaps, business or industry) to provide us with instruction and involvement in 
technical or professionally applied areas of interest-areas of interest for which we 
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choose not to have permanent faculty expertise (which is either too expensive or in 
areas for which thwc is not a body of knowledge causing the need for pemuuient 
experts on the faculty). For example, having a person address the concerns of 
foiensic geology may wdl be outside the expertise found in our geology department 
while it is a hotbed of concern in the industry of oil exploration. To present this 
material to our students, there would be good reason to hire a lawyer whose 
specialty includes land and mineral rights as a part-time faculty member for one 
semester. These situations provide the smallest number of part-time faculty 
members for most of us. 

The largest number of part-time instructors often are found in our attempt to 
provide entry level instnction or even remedial instruction in such topics as 
mathematics or English. Two years ago at my institution, the maiiiematics 
dq^artment had 32 full-time faculty members, about 40 graduate appointees (mostly 
teaching assistaitts and some research assistants), and 48 part-time faculty members! 
One needs to attempt to undmtand the impact of this type of configuration in 
program integrity, discq)line-currency« and urdfonnity in single course expectations. 
While the part-time faculty members arc well intentioned, they often come to the 
campus, teach their course, and leave. Attempts at advising, holding office hours, 
keeping up-io-daie knowledge bases (there may be some question as to the need for 
this when teaching the very basic concepts in mathematics or English composition), 
and program control (maintaining concurrence with a syllabus, for example) often 
are impiob^Ie if not impossible. What can be the answer? 

If we utilized teaching assistants instead of part-time faculty in these instances, 
we would accomplish having persons who: (a) are wdl-informed and discipline- 
current, (b) regulariy interact with the permanent teaching staff, and (c) are citizens 
of the dq>artment and of the university and thi^s have an additional commitment to 
their efforts. 

In general, the questions that need to be answered with respect to utilizing 
additional teaching assistants include: 

1 . Arc we (the faculty) providing the teaching advisement and environment to 
encourage effective instruction by our teaching assistants? 

2. Can our academic program take on additional graduate students (which would 
result from additional teaching appointments) responsibly-both from an 
instructional stanc^xmt and a discif^ne demand? 

3. Does this make sense fiscally to the university? 

If these three questions can be answered positively, then there is no doubt that using 
teaching assistants in these instructional situations will provide a much healthier 
siuiation for the university. 

The use of teaching assistants can, given the correct environment of scholarly 
pursuit and instructional excdlence, provide the institution with an enhanced 
graduate student body and a dedicated cadre of enthusiastic instructors-instructors 
who are discipline-cunent and who arc an integral part of the deparunent's faculty. 
By monitoring this instructional effort and providing appropriate mentoring, the 
basic instructional mission of the university can be well served through this system 
of utilizing teachinjr assistants. 



Robert £. Powell is Dean of the Graduate College at Kent State University, 
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2. Conditions of TA Employment 

Introduction 

The dual role of the teaching assistant as both student and university employee 
creates conditions that make the teaching assistant particularly vulnerable. TAs are 
continually "walking a tightrope," as Thomas Gething and Marilyn Baker indicate. 
As students, they need to reserve time for their studies and avoid ovoinvesting in 
their teaching. Somehow, though, they must at the same time not eppear to be less 
than totally dedicated and obedient employees in order to maintain cordial relations 
with their employers, who may someday be sitting on their graduate committees. 
They would like lo be able to feel confident that their support will continue through 
their entire program, yet they need to be willing to accept employment that may 
depend on course enrollments, funding, and a host of other uncertainties. As 
employees, they would like to exercise their rights and benefits. As students, they 
know that they aie in a particularly vuhierable bargaining position. 

The papers in this section are unanimous in stressing the importance of 
anticipating jroblems before they occur. The examples that are cited portray how 
inconsistent decisions, vague and shifting agreements, and unwritten policies are 
often at the core of tensions that develop over TA working conditions. In their 
papers on policy, C. W. Minkel and Judith Craig emphasize the importance of 
written policies and provide examples of the kinds of issues these policies should 
address. Among these are selection criteria for TAs, renewal or dischaige procedures, 
workloads, stipends and tuition waivers, grievance procedures, and training and 
evaluation. 

Gething indicates the importance of having comparative information in order to 
make informed decisions on these issues. In these papers. Baker, Gerhing, and 
Lawrence provide that kind of information for other universities to consider. As a 
group, the papers make it clear that cutting across these issues are considerations 
dealing with equity and locus of authority and responsibility. 

Equity 

Should TAs in different departments receive the same pay? Should TAs all 
teach the same number of course sections? Should all TAs be guaranteed a certain 
number of years of employment? How shouM TA 2q)pointment decisions be made? 
Should the same form of evaluation be used for all TAs? Such equity issues are at 
the heart of many of the TA policy decisions that have to be made. Baker, in her 
review of grievance cases, finds that complaints about inequalities in hiring and 
renewal practices, as well as inequalities of workloads, are the most frequent source 
of tension. She recommends that explicit criteria for employment decisions be set 
and that wcvkload expectations be clear. Craig, Lawrence, and Minkel all emphasize 
the importance of ? formal letter of appointment that outlines specific conditions of 
employment. 
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Locus of Authority and Responsibility 

Ensuring that equity is preserved involves addressing the question of 
departmental autonomy vs. centralized decisionmaking. Craig describes a system of 
checks and balances that seems to go against the traditional respect at her university 
for departmental autonomy, but has become a necessary part of the collective 
bargaining environment and uniform policy enforcement. Carlson foresees an 
additional threat to faculty decisionmaking in the Wisconsin case, which may place 
responsibility for bargaining on certain issues with a state-level negotiator who is 
not from the university. For Lawrence, the oversight on conditions of employment 
and even the nourishing and developing of TAs is an obligation of the graduate 
school, one that it must discharge in order to both encourage and monitor 
departments. 

In many ways, the authors suggest, the environment within which TA policies 
and procedures are formulated and implemeUiCd has become increasingly more 
formal. "Gentleman's agreements" present problems, both interpersonal and legal, 
in current university-TA arrangements. In reviewing the collective bargaining 
scene, Carlson predicts that such formality may extend beyond the TAship as the 
ranks of new faculty include more and more former TAs with collective baigaining 
experience. The authors stress that universities take a proactive stance in identifying 
their individual needs for policy and enforcement in advance of serious problems. 

-Nancy Chism 
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The Formulation of University Policy 
for Graduate Assistantship 
Administration 

C. W. Minkel 

Throughout this national TA conference we will be discussing the problems of 
graduate assistantship administration and how to address them effectively. On the 
basis of some IS years of exp^nce as a graduate dean, I am sU'ongly persuaded that 
the publication of a comprehensive institutional policy on each of our respective 
campuses would be most useful. The mere discussion of such policies helps to 
identify salient issues and to generate ideas as to how we can function in a more 
effective manner. When a set of official guidelines is available to all concerned, the 
likelihood of improper or inequitable practices should be greatly reduced. We at the 
University of Tennessee do not yet have such a published statement, but we are 
woridng through our Graduate Council to produce one in the near future. 

In 1980 I initiated a survey concerning the conditions under which graduate 
assistants are employed at 56 major universities in all SO states. It omitted any 
reference to levels of stipend, since these are included each year in a variety of other 
surveys. Rather, emphasis was placed upon goals and objectives, definitions, 
procedures, rights and responsibilities, and general philosophy. A copy of any 
published statement or document was requested. Responses were received from 46 
institutions, or 82% of those contacted. All but four respondents provided printed 
materials concerning graduate assistantship appointments, and about one-fourth 
provided formal published handbooks. 

This survey of policies and procedures employed across the country revealed a 
wide variety of practices and helped to conHrm my belief in the need for more 
uniform codiHcation of the entire spectrum of conditions related to graduate 
assistantships. The results of the survey were tabulated and analyzed to develop a 
model policy for graduate assistantship administration, which has been endorsed and 
published in booklet form by the Tennessee Conference of Graduate Schools 
(Minkel and Richards, 1983). 

The model policy asserts that programs of graduate study are designed to 
transform the individual from student to professional scholar. When a graduate 
assistantship is well conceived and executed, it should serve as an ideal instrument 
to facilitate the desired transformation. The primary goal of an assistantship, then, 
is to aid in the piompt and successful completion of the graduate program. As an 
employee, the graduate assistant is expected to meet teaching, research and/or 
administrative obligations but should at the same time be provided with supervision 
by experienced faculty and receive in-service training. The concepts of 
"apprenticeship*' and a "student-mentor relationship" must remain central. The 
assistantship should carefully planned and monitored to assure that both the 
student and university derive maximum beneflts from the relationship. 

The types of assistantships offered by American universities are highly varied, 
as are the titles assigned to them. Teaching assisuntship, research assistantship, 
and administrative assistantship are but a few of the better known types. It is 




important that each type be sharply defined and that the conditions pertaining to each 
be clearly presented 

Qualifications for appointment to an assistantship should include the 
possession of an undergraduate degree, with substantial work in the discipline 
involved in the teaching assignment. The recipient should be fully admitted to the 
graduate school and to a specific graduate program, and be devoting full-time effort 
toward the degree. An excellent academic record is a prerequisite and should be 
maintained A thorough command of the English language is essential to 
international and domestic students alike. 

Appointment procedures will vary among institutions, and the tenns of 
individual awards may vary from dq)artment tc dq)artment on a given campus or 
even within a single dq)artment However, each assistant should be given a foimal 
letter of appointment providing full information on the terms of the assistantship 
and, in ttfecu serving as a contract 

If a graduate assistant fulfills the conditions of initial appointment, he or she 
should nmnally be assured of reappointment in successive years up to a prescribed 
limit This provision may at times conflict with departmental efforts to recruit new 
and better students each year but will protect the diligent assistant from being left 
abruptly without means of financial support Likewise, it is reasonable to expect 
that some Licrease in remuneration will accompany each year of successful service 
and reappointment 

If graduate assistants arc to make steady progress toward the degree, the course 
load and assistantship responsibilities should form a totality that facilitates progress 
rather than hinders it Ordinarily a graduate student will hold only one assistantship 
at a tirne and wUl not engage in other employment There will be some maximum 
and minimum registration limits established to assure an appropriate course load 
each term. Graduate assistants should not be allowed to teach courses carrying 
graduate credit, nor to enroll in courses for which they are assigned assistantship 
leqxHisibilities. 

Graduate assistants are obligated to maintain high standards of academic honesty 
and integrity, and these standards should be specified. Likewise, since they are 
preparing for professional careers, they should be made aware of the facilities, 
services, and support mechanisms available to help achieve that objective. 

The graduate assistant should be notified in writing of all decisions that affect 
his or her academic or employment status. This includes advance notice of 
evaluation procedures and a summary of the evaluation. A formal grievance 
procedure diould be established and made known to all graduate assistants, with the 
channels or stages of appeal clearly outlined. Counsel from within the university 
should be encouraged, whereas external legal counsel should not accompany tlx 
graduate assistant during the appeal process. That is, opportunity should be 
provided for academic judgment and procedures to resolve academic problems within 
the academic community. 

It is important to recognize and to emphasize that no model set ot guidelines 
will be ^licable in detail to all institutions. Rather, the assistanlship policies 
will vary according to the nature, tradition, and needs of each university. Yet some 
formal policy will aki all parties involved with graduate ^»<^<^*stantships toward the 
goal of quality education. It will also lessen the cause for e m^i concern rnd the 
potential for outside intervention. 




ReAniioe 
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University-Level Policies for TAs: 
Experience at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

Judith S. Craig 

This talk addresses the question of university policies for TAs from the 
experience of the University of Wisconsin-Madlron. with emphasis on how our 
existing structure was developed, what it includes, and what kinds of pitfalls we 
have encountered that should be planned for if not avoided. 

To begin with, a word about our university structure. The College of Letters 
and Science (L & S). of which I am a part, is the core college in a university that 
consists of 10 schools and colleges. We have some 16.000 undergraduates in the 
college, and beyond that offer service courses for students in other colleges such as 
engineering, business, and agriculture. We are responsible for some 60% of the 
undergraduate credit hours on campus. While other schools and colleges also 
employ TAs. we have by far the greatest share of them; in a typical autumn 
semester we might have 1.200 of a campus total of 1.600 TAs. There are 41 
departments within L & S that use TAs. and in keeping with our general mode of 
operation, the selection, training and supervision of teaching assistants is highly 
decentralized 

Our stipend levels je sf .i a campus-wide basis; an "experienced" TA (one 
who has two semesters of experience) who holds a half-time appointment is paid 
$10,831 for the academic year. From that, the student pays in-state tuition: 
$266/semcster for a "dissertator" (ABD); $1.128/semester for a full-time pre-ABD 
student. TAs also have access to the health care plan available for faculty and other 
staff at low or no cost (depending on the plan selected). 

Origins 

Our current campus policy document. Teaching Assistant Policies and 
Procedures, has its origins in the upheaval of the late 1960s. Like many large 
universities, we experienced a high level of student unrest. Also like other 
universities we found a considerable amount of discontent with their role rmong 
graduate student teaching assistants. These problems were explored in a number of 
studies in the late 1960s. 

At Madison, a number of factors in 1966 caused the chancellor (our chief 
officer) to appoint a committee to study the TA system and reconimend changes and 
improvements. This committee, called the Mulvihill Committee after its chairman, 
included three TAs and an undergraduate student representative, with fatuity drawn 
entirely from L & S. The committee report recommended a number of steps it 
thought would improve TA ability to function effectively and improve the 
interrelationship between the teaching experience, the graduate student experience, 
and the training of future academics. Among these recommendations were improved 
training and supervisio.^ of TAs; an opportunity for all students-including the very 
best, who often were supported by fellowship or research assistantships and did Pot 
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teach- -to have some teaching experience; closer contact with faculty in planning 
courses, and bettor specification of the responsibilities of TAs so inconsistencies in 
pay and woiic expectations across disciplines were reduced. One of the most 
important recommendations was that TAs should be guaranteed that with good 
progress toward the graduate degree they should have three to four years of support 

As it happened, the report was presented to the chancellor just the week before 
the so-called Dow riots, which involved personnel recruitment on campus, and 
attention was diverted toward more pressing matters. The Dow riots were also a 
factor in galvanizing a group of graduate students who were organizing a union, 
which subsequently pressed collective bargaining as a means of addressirig problems 
of TAs on campus as well as the ills of society as a whole. The university agreed 
in 1969 to bargain collectively with this group, the Teaching Assistants 
Association (TAA), and a contract was signed in the spring of 1970 that 
incorporated many of the proposals made by the Mulvihill Committee. 

The history of that collective bargaining relationship is complex, and has been 
studied elsewhere. For the present topic, it is sufficient to note that thr collective 
bargaining relationship was terminated by the university in the spring of 1980, and 
that the university then needed to develop a set of procedures to replace the contracts 
that had governed ai^intments during the previous 10 years. 

In typical fashion, the university moved to do this through a series of 
committees. During 1980-81, the first year after collective bargaining, each school 
or college having any TAs was asked to form a committee to review the ways in 
which TAs w^e employed in the college and to recommend to the respertive deans 
(and the chancellor) the important elements that ought to be in the TA policies. 
The following year, a campus committee was appointed to develop and recommend a 
set of campus policies, and in the third year a committee drafted the policy language 
itself. 



Contents 

In setting up a structure to replace the contracts, the university undertook to 
correct some of the most QX)ublesome aspects of the collective bargaining structure. 
Chief among these was the centralization ana inflexibility that had robbed faculty of 
their ability to control their academic decision-making at the department level. 
While they recognized that some elements of the TA appointment needed to be set at 
the campus level, they wanted to be able to reflect, within their own departments, 
those elements that were peculiar to their own disciplines and programs. Thus a 
"governance" structure was a key element to the proposal. The university also 
undertook to restore a measure of the apprentice flavor and collegial emphasis that 
had been missing in the contracts. 

The centerpiece, then, of the campus policies is a set of committees-K)ne in 
each department or program appointing TAs, one at each school or college level, and 
one at the campus level. In fact, the first chapter in the policy document is titled 
"Committee Governance Structure." All committees have a faculty majority and 
TA participation. At all levels the committee functions as an appeal body for 
grievances about TA appointments. Generalized policies have been developed and 
adopted at the campus level; it is the function of the campus committee to monitor 
these policies, act on requests for departure from them, and to recommend changes. 
College-level committees may set (and review requests for departure from) policies 
appropriate to the college, so long as they are consistent with campu^ policies; they 
may also recommend to the campus committee changes to or exemptions from 
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campus policies. Departmental committees "may develop and recommend to 
department faculty general policy relating to teaching assistants that is consistent 
with existing collective and campus policy"~matters such as: 

• Criteria or recommendations to be used in the selection of TAs; 

• Types of T A appointments; 

• Number of TAs allocated to, or types of appoinunents used by, different 
components of dq)artmental teaching programs; 

• ^)peals by TAs of assigned duties; 

• Recommendations of class size ai^rq)riate to specific courses; and 

• Training/orientation of TAs. 

The committees proposing these structures, after soliciting advice and input 
broadly, also wanted to be sure departm^tal committees busied themselves with TA 
policy, not TA personnel matters or general graduate student or academic policy, and 
that the TA Policies and Procedures document identify items not considered to be 
policy under the jurisdiction of deparmiental committees, for example: 

• Assigning particular TAs to specific courses; 

• Making specific decisions on appointments and workloads of individuals; 

• Determining methods of evaluation of TA performance within individual 
courses; and 

• Crit^ for satisfactory academic [v^ogress and "other purely academic 
matters that pertain to all graduate students." 

An important element of the new policies, given the faculty concern that 
centralized policies had not allowed them to reflect aspects important to their own 
departments, was the provision that, "Where needs of the department or program 
can't be met within the framework of existing college or campus policies, the 
department or piogram may request a change in the scope or specificity of the high^ 
level policy. Such a request shall be made first to the school or college committee." 

To assure compliance with the general policies and some campus oversight and 
consistency, it was important, the document drafters felt, to provide an opportunity 
for formal proposals to modify the policies. One important departure has been 
approved; I will discuss that later. 

What do the policies contain? This is indeed a philosophical statement about 
what a teaching assistantship is and should be, but it has a definite practical 
composition. Aside from the governance structure, the following are the chapter 
headings: 

• TA appointments (guarantees of support, appointment criteria, letters of 
appointment, minimum and maximum appointment levels, English 
proficiency, sick leave, etc.); 

• Class size and instructional responsibilities (a somewhat euphemistic 
term for woikloads); 

• Educational planning; 

• Orientation, supervision, and evaluation of TAs; 

• Discipline or discharge; 

• Grievance procedure; and 

• Appoinunent resources, environment, and conditions. 
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Basically, the policies lay out a framework covering TA appointments and a 
procedure for TAs to use in raising questions or complaining about any aspect of 
their employment 



Procedures 

The following description of procedures for carrying out the policies relates 
primarily to L & S. In applying the policies, one of the challenges is to be sure 
that all TAs are aware of the conditions of their 24)pointmenL The policies call for 
an annual appointment letter, but through the years we found it increasingly 
necessary to review with meticulous detail the contents of these letters-otherwise, 
they omitted relevant and important material, contained factual errors and unwise 
statements, and often were not even sent At first we issued instructions about a 
wide variety of details that needed to be included, but the length of this "boilerplate" 
finally caused us to disti!! parts of TA Policies and Procedures, add information on 
stipends, dates, etc., and produce at the college leve' a several-page document, 
"Teaching Assistantships in L & S,** which must be included annually with each 
appointment letter. We then provide sample formats for departments for the 
accompanying letters they must send, and tell them that they are free to construct 
their own but must be sure to include a number of specific points (the type of 
appointment and length of continuing support guaranteed, reference to any 
probationary period, appointment level and hours of work expected, dates of service, 
tuition information, etc.). We ask to see a sample of each letter type departments 
plan to send. Despite departmental indications that they plan to use our sample 
intact and can skip our further review, it is regularly the case that departments make 
a minor change or "insignificant" omission or addition that would (I speak from 
experience) create all sorts of problems if not changed, so we continue to insist on 
collie level review. 

A campus-level procedural £q>proach, vhich we endorse although it ruiiS counter 
to our usual attempt to minimr;e unnecessary paperwork at the departmeri level, is 
to require deparunents to report each semester the enrollment in each TA-taught 
section. We now have a maximum of 24, with a provision for exceptions to tlie 
maximum to be approved by the college committee. (These must be defende i 
pedagogical grounds as well as in terms of the effect on TA workload, Mid th. 
get closely questioned.) While it probably would be possible to gather Ui.> 
information on TA enrollment from the computer, there would be problems of 
accommodating complex data (the computer may not know, for example, that a 
professor and a TA jointly lead a section). More importantly, even with regular 
reminders of the clear policy, dq)anments often forget it or dismiss its importance. 
Requiring them to provide the report helps focus their attention on the policy and 
helps to conrect some potential problems before they become real. The information 
is regularly requested by the TAA, and despite its lack of bargaining status at this 
time, under our open records law it does have a right to ask for the information. 

Stresses 

Setting aside the usual sorts of budgetary and priority setting saesses, these 
policies do provide some conflict between departmental autonomy and 
college/campus authority. For example, the requirement of comprehensive offer 
letters is a constant irritant. Particularly with recruitment of new graduate students, 
departments want simply to send a short congratulatory note with the very basic 
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details (stq;)eiid level, at the most basic). They regard the material we want included 
as likely to offend those they want to attract 

Another sore point is the class size limitation, although the provision in the 
policies that allows advance q)proval of a higher limit for some courses has 
improved the situation a great deal. (I might parenthetically note the lack of logic 
hat: One of our departments recently had a section taught by a former TA who 
decided not to continue graduate woric, and to return to her home country at the end 
of the academic year. She was q)pointed as a "faculty assistant*'-a nonstudent 
title-but several weeks into die semester discovered visa problems meant she would 
have to return home immediately if she were not enrolled. She reenrolled and her 
status was changed to TA. At registration time, however, the department had 
allowed 26 students into her section. When her status changed, the enrollment 
became a violation of policy, and corrective stq)S had to be taken.) 

One of the more important conflicts came over the matter of long-term sun>ort 
guarantees. The contracts had provided for a four-year (or three-year for students 
already having one year of graduate woric) guarantee to the large majority (about 
80%) of teaching assistants. At the end of collective bargaining, most departments 
wanted to continue this provision, but several small departments argued they should 
either be exempted or be allowed to give shorter guarantees. Locking up the 
few-one or two in some cases-teaching assistantships their departments might havf^ 
by guaranteeing tiiem to he same person for three or four years prevented others 
from having an opportunity for the teaching experience and financial support 
While they argued for a change at the time TA Policies and Procedures was being 
written, the university was reluctant to make a drastic change in such an important 
feature. What was done, however, was to write the provision noted earlier that 
allowed a department to propose a change, and to note in the introduction that: 

These policies and procedures are intended to provide sufficient 
flexibility in the implementation process and in the governance 
structure to preserve the important principle of departmental 
responsibility for educational programs. If a department . . . 
discovers a conflict between any specific provision of these policies 
and procedures and its educational requirements, and if this conflict 
cannot be resolved internally, the department or program can 
propose to tiie . . . College Committee on Teaching Assistant 
Policies and Procedures ... an alternative in keeping with the 
principles on which these pdkies and procedures are based. 

Just this past spring, three years into the TA Policies and Procedures, one 
dq)artment did convince both die L & S Committee on TA Policies and Procedures 
(CTAPP) and die campus CTAPP to allow it to make two-year guarantees, on a 
trial two-year basis. 

Other problem areas include the precise definition teaching reqwnsibilities in 
such a way diat they can be translated into an expectation of a number of hours over 
the semester (a prQ4>lem between the individual faculty member and department as 
well as between department and college), and die evenness with which academic and 
other procedures are expected to be applied 

In all these areas, die essential conflict has been diat individual faculty 
members-nand departments-have k)st some of their ability to make decisions and act 
exacdy as diey wish, and are instead constrained to fit dieir wishes into a campus- 
level framework. On die whole, however, the policies have worked well. 
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The types of activities carried out by the L & S CTAPP during the past two- 
and-one-half years may be of interest Its attention was first devoted to setting forth 
procedures for requesting class size variations, and reviewing and acting on proposed 
exceptions. These included, in part, laboratories that may have been equipped for 25 
to 30 students and where, in the past, perhaps two TAs had supervised a lab. They 
also included, however, such special situations as orchestra or choral rehearsal 
sections led by a TA. 

In its second year the committee undertook to survey all department training and 
orientation efforts, tc gather a clearinghouse of information so that departments 
could make use of the ideas and materials used in other disciplines, and to set forth 
elements that should be included in a department's training and orientation efforts. 
Because of the diversity of our departments-in size, mission, and ways of 
employing TAs-the committee was reluctant to mandate a particular program. With 
the committee's support and blessing, the college developed a Manual for TAs, 
which has been given to all beginning TAs, on the nuts and bolts of serving as a 
TA in our college. The college committee has also heard one grievance-a time- 
consuming and stressful endeavor-regarding workload expectations in an elementary 
foreign language class and the difficulties in sorting out those responsibilities from 
the student responsibilities associated with a course in pedagogy being taken 
concurrendy by the TAs. 



Judith S. Craig is Associate Dean at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
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Fostering and Monitoring TA 
Development: What Administrators 
Can Do 



Joyce V. Lawrence 

The university-graduate suident relationship is an important one, and the 
university role is often enacted through the graduate school. Graduate schools are 
responsible for many of the processes that surround the graduate ^perience, but the 
one that I believe is of paramount importance to our discussion today is that one in 
which the graduate school and the student enter a partnership. This psfftnership r.iust 
be mutually beneficial to both parties. I am q)eaking, of course, of the teaching 
assistantship. The graduate student becomes the employee as well as the student, 
and the university becomes the employer as well as the mentor. Both have high 
expectations, and with good cause, llie university expects good teaching and a 
sufficiently high level of concern for the undergraduate students; the TA hopes to 
motivate die undergraduate students and to present his or her material in a careful, 
sensitive way. 

The reciprocal relationship that should develop between and among all 
parties-the graduate student, the university, the graduate school, and the 
undergraduate students-often does not work as positively as it might My thesis is 
that the graduate school can often serve as the agency that brings this reciprocity to 
a mutually beneficial relationship. Unfortunately, this relationship, like many 
others with which we are familiar, will not happen without careful planning and 
concern on the part of graduate school administrators. The fact that we all believed 
in the need for a national conference of this kind probably attests to the fact that we 
have not provided the careful planning and implementation of what we already know 
about this very special relationship that shoukl occur in the teaching assistantship. 

There are several themes that need to be developed by those who are concerned 
with academic affairs at the graduate level. First, let us exi^ore the need for 
orientation. Although graduate suidents are okto', more mature, and somewhat more 
sure of themselves as adtilts and students than are the undergraduates, it seems to me 
that we often expect them to adjust to the new situation with little or no 
introduction to die social milieu in which they find themselves. Although they 
may be quite familiar with the institution, especially if they were undergraduates 
there, we need to be sensitive to the totally different environment they face as 
graduate students. This is particularly true for those who enter the world of teaching 
assistants. This need for orientation comes at a particularly difficult time-the time 
when undergraduates, new faculty, and old facul^ as well-need some orientation to 
the new year. Some of us in academe would rather not be concerned with 
Mutation, but I want to make a case for a planned program with significant people 
from the carnpus involved at several stages. There are a number of good orientation 
programs going on around die country diat we learned of last December at a Council 
of Graduate Schools* meeting; in February, the Conference of Southern Graduate 
Schools also planned a workshop around diis dieme. 
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A second theme we need to mention has to do with plans for job performance. 
In many universities this task falls to the department, but I want to suggest that the 
graduate school needs to assist in the planning and implementation. The evaluation 
process, in particular, should be monitored by a university-wide unit. As the 
employers of graduate students, it seems to me we have a responsibility to the 
employees to have their wOTk looked at critically and fairly from the university 
perq)ective. Although the evaluation primarily belongs with the department, we in 
the graduate school need to know that the evaluation is being handled in a way that 
is mutually helpful to the student and the university. We recently conducted exit 
interviews using a structured format for a select group of assistants. Results showed 
that students undergo quite diffnent sets of experiences in spite of general guidelines 
that should be applicable for all. 

A third theme that is important to this topic is that of providing support and 
service assistance to the students. We need to be sure that graduate processes are 
clearly and uniformly disseminated, and we need to make certain that the graduate 
school is seen as an advocate for students. We have a role to play in protecting the 
rights of students and we are particularly accountable, it seems to me, for speciflc 
items that protect our graduate students. Since many of our schools are not 
unionized, the set of circumstances surrounding employment is diff^ent for some. 
Contracts need to be clearly worded; student hours and responsibilities need to be 
limited. This support and service function should be apparent to the student. 

The graduate school secretarial staff should be helpful and friendly but firm. 
Staff do students a disservice when they suggest ways to beat the system, or give 
false impressions about their ability to second-guess the administration. 

In the relationship we are recommending, the TAs will first and foremost 
recognize their supervisor, the faculty mentor who will be assisting and guiding; 
secondly, the role of the department chair should be clear. At that point, the 1 A 
needs to know of additional support and the advocacy role that the graduate school 
may need to play in the event of difficulties or misperceptions. 

Another way we can look at the idea of support for TAs is through our concern 
wiUi their well-being. There seems to be a real need expressed across the country for 
workshops on time management, stress, parenting, and survival in graduate school, 
to name a few topics. The development of support groups and networks to help 
meet these needs can be facilitated by the graduate school. Certainly the graduate 
school is not the unit on campus usually charged with this kind of support service, 
but I do suggest that psychological well-being seems to correlate rather highly with 
our major concern, academic success. Although some of you may well argue that 
we simply have not been hired to become involved with matters such as these, I 
believe your presence here indicates concern (or graduate students. I want to propose 
that the graduate dean of 1986 and beyond must be concerned about the students. As 
Harold Hodgkinson (1985), futiirist author, tells us: 

We are just entering an era in which youth will be in short supply 
in America ... for the next IS years at least, we will have to work 
harder with the limited number of young people we have to work 
with, wheth^ we are in higher education, business or the military. 
If a young person fails the first time, we may have to help them 
succeed the second time rather than summarily replacing them. 
They will be scarce for a long time-as long as we live, there will 



be more people over 65 than teenagers in America. How do we 
balance the interests of both? 

Now that we are cognizant of these three themes related to TAs, the need for 
orientation, plans for evaluation, and support and service assistance, we find 
ourselves quite naturally at the second focus of our panel topic: What can 
adnumtratorsdol 

If we can **buy into" the ideas I have mentioned, ^ '^e are seven things that can 
be done by administrators to assist in the fostering a.id monitoring of the TAs' 
development They are: 

1. Adnunistrators can eiKx>urage ^'verjiTy in graduate education. Specialization 
can occur in the discipline, but the education of graduate students should reach out 
and include a broader range of experiences. 

2. Administrators can ensure fair and equal treatment. They should serve as 
advocates when needed, and monitor conditions of the cor^iact and employment 

3. Administrators can mcmitor quality cf teaching, not in the primary role that 
is reserved for the faculty supervisor, but in a generic way that speaks to the broader 
univmity (devaluation and ways that we can achieve excellence in teaching. 

4. Administrators can assist TAs in keeping the "big picture" perspective and 
encourage paiticir^ation in a wide range of activities and experiences. 

5. Adminisaators can serve as the ^/ifa/ag^n( for TAs. By recognizing their 
role outside the department and the discipline, an administrator may take the role of 
an ombudsman for the student, or stssist in according due process. 

6. Administrators can influence the evaluation process at the departmental level 
by providing standard reviews of work performed, and allowing for open-ended 
critiques of student teaching performances. 

7. Administrators can demonstrate their concern with the psychological well- 
being of TAs by providing assistance for activities and workshops as needed or 
desired by students. The initiation of these activities can come from the graduate 
school or some other university-wide unit, but should be developed for the broad 
range of graduate students. 

In suinmary, we emphasized the reciprocal nature of the TA experience and 
relationship, reminding all of us that a good experience for TAs means better 
learning for our undergraduates as well as enriched learning for the graduates. As 
administrators and employers, we recognize the value of an effective and caring 
environment for our employees. As academic adminisuators, we recognize the value 
of effective leadership in our classrooms and know that this leadership cannot be left 
to chance. We must accept our pan of the responsibility for educating graduate 
students; the challenges and the opportunities are present on every campus. 
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Employee or Student? Walking the TA 
Tightrope 

Part 1. Stipends and Workloads 
Thomas Gething 

In this part of the "answer" to the question posed in the title, five aspects of the 
TAship relating to stipends will be examined. These are: (a) setting of stipends; 
(b) adjusting stipends; (c) using a standard rate as opposed to variable rates; (d) 
setting workload and dealing with overloads; and (e) national data on stipends. 

Setting of Stipends 

The hisKxical record in my office is silent on how the first stipend scale was set 
at the University of Hawaii. However, in recent years we have consulted our 
colleagues extensively and annually on the setting of our TA stipends. 

We talk with dq^rtment chairs, graduate fiekl of study chairs, representatives of 
the Graduate Student Organization (GSO), and academic deans. In addition we must 
deal with our central administration budget office and with two vice presidents (one 
for academic affairs, the other for research and graduate education). There is, 
therefore, a large constituency that must be contacted when stipends are reviewed. 

Our stipends are pegged to a scale that includes two ranks, one for master's level 
students and one for doctoral level students. This system corresponds to our general 
view of TAs as students, rather than as employees, by relating the entire 
compensation program to their degree status. In addition to the ranks in our stipend 
scale we have two steps, which are basicallv seniority steps. For the first year of an 
£q)poinunent the TA is at step one, for the second year (and thereafter) the TA is at 
step two. 

The dollar amounts in the stipend scale are related to other types of 
compensation for individuals with instructional responsibilities on our campus. So 
that, in this regard we also view TAs as employees. We have maintained a close 
parity between TA compensation and salaries of beginning instructors at the 
university, because qualifications for advanced TAs are quite similar and duties are 
roughly equivalent in some cases to first-year appointees at the instructor rank. 

We also lelaie our stipend scale to the national picture in general and to what is 
happexmg at peer institutions. To the extent that we are able to glean information 
from surveys conducted nationally and regionally we try to keep pace with overall 
trends in compensation of TAs. 

Finally, we look at the national economy and the inflation rate for the prior 
year and take this factor into account when we conduct our annual review of 
stipends. 



Adjusting Stipends 

Given the reality of the economy in which we all live, stipend adjustments 
within memory have been increases, not decreases. In this regard we have held that 
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TA stipends should be raised ai the same rate or same approximate percentage as the 
fiaculty. Making a case for this type of increase has been the responsibility of the 
graduate dean's ofHce with the help of the members of the GSO*s standing 
committee on compensation. We find that graduate students themselves can be very 
effective proponents of stipend increases and, even though their numbos are small, 
some are willing to join us in this effort For the most part this argument must be 
made, because we are a state institution, to our legislators. 

When approaching members of the l^latiire we try to identify TAs who are 
residents of the state : do most of the presenting of our case. It has been our 
experience that voters are more likely to be heard than nonvoters in the legislative 
halis. Indeed, we encourage our active GSO representatives to establish rapport with 
individual legislators eariy in the session, so that allies can be gained in our 
campaign for stipend increases. 

In addition to the graduate dean and the students, our faculty senate each year has 
been very helpful in 24)pearing before the legislative committees in support of 
graduate assistant stipend increases. 

Standard Stipend Rate or Variable Rate 

The point need not be belabored that a stipend scale that has a set rate for the 
various steps regardless of discii^ine is easier to administer than one that varies by 
dqpartment or discqrfine or even individual appointee. The standard rate saves a great 
deal of time that wouU have to be ^nt in negotiating. 

At Hawaii the graduate dean has traditionally had substantial influence over the 
processing of sqipointment contracts for TAs and a standard, set rate has been the 
order of the day. We find that it corresponds to our view of the assistantship as a 
type of student fmancial aid. Moreover, we regard teaching (for TAs) and research 
(for RAs) as a valuable part of graduate education, so that the assistantship is a type 
of apprenticeship. Finally, we have subscribed to the position that no degree 
program is inherently more valuable than any other, hence we do not value an 
assistantship in one discipline as deserving of higher compensation than such an 
experience in another discipline. Indeed, we have a standard tuition rate for all of our 
fields of study, so a standard stipend rate is not inq>propriate. 

Some of our graduate chairs have raised the issue of competition in the 
recruiunent of sUidents in a national market In certain fields of study the dollar 
value of the assistantship can assume a prominent role in the overall package of 
attractions that a campus offers. However, we have continued to hold to our policy 
of a standard stipend rate and have not yet seen a program dip below the enrollment 
''critical mass" because of the level of the stipend alone. 

To a limited extent, alternatives to the typical half-time assistantship exist on 
our campus. Overload appoinunents are possible in some fields. In addition, we 
allow departments to split a TAship into two "halves" that carry waivers of only 
half of th^ apiriicable Uiition. However, a dqiartment may then request a waiver of 
the remaining half of the student's tuition und^r the dean's tuition waiver program. 
The result is an enhanced half assistantship. 

Workload and Overload 

The question of what constitutes a typical workload for a TA seems to have 
been answered on many American campuses in the same manner. The classic 
assignment is a 20-hour-a-week average workload, from the orientation period to the 
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end of the final examination period. Within that span of 20 hours the TA will have 
been involved in preparation outside of the classroom, clasat)om activities, advising 
and consultation, and grading of papers and tests. 

When studmts resign or are terminated before th^ end of their duty peaod it has 
been our policy to stop their bimonthly pay checks and, if the termination is early 
in the term, to require that they assume responsibility for their tuition costs. 

On the matter of overload we have enunciated a policy to our departments that 
extra work should not be assigned or offered to TAs. Because we regard the 
assistantship as financial aid, a commodity in short supply on our campus (or at 
least not adequate to help all who are deserving and worthy), we discourage 
overioads. In^ead, we recommend that departments that have additional teaching 
needs hire other students to perfcmn those tasks. The typical TA is fully occupied 
with his or her half-time student status and half-time teaching responsibilities. Note 
that we require all TAs to be enrolled in a graduate degree program to be eligible for 
appointment as an assistant 

When a dq)anment chair asks for an exception to our overload policy we require 
a justification that must explain why the particular individual is the best and only 
person available for the sqrpointment. 

It should be noted that the provisos on overload do not apply in the case of 
summer school teaching, because this falls outside the academic year. Moreover, 
TAs are not prohibited from perfcuming extra work during vacation breaks in the 
year. 

National Data 

We have found it extremely helpful to refer to our peer institutions and their 
experiences or to the national situation, not only in the area of stipends and 
workloads, but in all aspects of the administration of TAships and RAships. 
Comparisons are instructive to those of us who are in the graduate dean's office and 
they can be useful in making our case when dealing with offices above, below, and 
beside us on our campuses, not to mention the legislature. 

Limited comparative data on TAs are now available, but the quality, currency, 
and comprehensiveness of these data leave much to be desired. As a result, a group 
of us have approached the Council of Graduate Schools with a request that it 
establish a databank to provide better information than we now have. In early 1987 
further discussions on this will be taking place, and we have been assured that the 
outlook is quite good for the creation of this resource to which we all will want to 
contribute and upon which we will want to call from time to lime. 



Part 2. Grievances and Taxes 
Marilyn J. Baker 

I am going to discuss two of everyone's favorite subjects: grievances and taxes. 
We like to think we do not have to deal with these issues when it comes to teaching 
assistants, but we And that there is no way to avoid them. 
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It would be nice if we did not need any kind of grievance procedure, but 
obviously, human beings being what they are, some mechanism for students to 
^)peal unh^vpy or unfair situations is necessary. Students need to know that they 
can appeal even if the procedure is seldom used. In addition, not everything can be 
handled by an individual faculty memba or a department chair. Because TAs are in 
fact performing duties and receiving pay, they need a procedure that is at least 
comparable to what emptoyees havs available to them. We hope that the collegial 
relationship that is the halbnark of TA/faculty affairs is strong, but when it breaks 
down-as it inevitably does-we need to have some way of rescuing the victims. 

There arc many ways to develc^ a good grievance procedure, and these vary 
from institution to institution. I would recommend, however, that you not use the 
student grievance procedure already in place or the faculty grievance procedure. The 
former ignores the fact that these students are in a unique employment setting, and 
their grievances often are around issues of pay or work duties. The latter ignores the 
fact that they are, aftor all, graduate students and therefore much more vulnerable 
than faculty members when they go through a faculty process. I would recommend 
that you work with your existing student or graduate student organization on 
campus or a committee of faculty members and TAs to develop a workable but 
simple procedure. 

The use procedure is quite simple. It involves infcmnal appeal through the 
faculty member to ih-, department chair, then a formal letter to the chdr. If matters 
cannot be resolved at that level, the student often comes to the Graduate School, 
where we try again to resolve things infcmnally. For obvious reasons, we try to 
avoid the formal procedure whenever possible. In those rare cases where it cannot be 
avoided and where the student is willing to proceed, the dean of the Graduate School 
appoints a three-person faculty committee from other departments on campus who 
interview both the student and the faculty member in question, review any pertinent 
written documents, and make a recommendation to the dean of the Graduate School. 
The dean then makes the final decision, from which there is no appeal Obviously, 
we try very hard to honor the wishes of the TAs at every step in the process since 
they are extremely vulnerable. Most of them, as will be seen, choose not to pursue 
the formal process to its end. 

In reviewing the actual grievances that I have seen over the last three years, I 
note a certain pattern. The majority of grievances involve complaints about 
excessive woridoad, failure to reappoint a student to a TAship due to favoritism or 
otherwise unclear appointment criteria, or sexual harassment. Of the five 
individuals whom I know have complained, only one f(rflowed through with the 
entire process. One was a sexual harassment case where a phone call and meeting 
with the department chair at least alerted the dq)artment to a potential problem. The 
studen» declined to pursue the complaint In another case, a student complained 
about an excessive woridoad. Again, phone calls to the professor involved and the 
dqwrtment chair resulted in the TA's being reassigned to a different professor for the 
future and in the department's being asked to reduce the work assigned to future TAs. 
In a third case, a student faUed to be reappointed to a TAship due to poor teaching 
evaluations. Again, a phone call to the dq)arunent chair clarified that there were in 
fact valid reasons for the failure to reappoint The student declined to pursue the 
matter. Another case of complaints about excessive workload mvolvcd a student 
who believed he had an agreement with the deparunent chair to be paid extra for 
extra work. In this case, phone calls to the department chair were unsuccessful, and 
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the student went so far as to take the first step in the formal grievance procedure, 
which is to write a letter to the dq)artnient chair formally asking for restitution. He 
received a scathing letter back firom the chair declining to make any compromise. 
At this point, the student decided that pushing the matter further would only damage 
his future s^uate career. The fifth and final case involved a student who 
complained of, again, failure to be reappointed based on favoritism and prejudice. 
Phone calls to the professcx- and the department chair yielded no compromise. A 
formal letter from the student to the chair yielded the same response. This student, 
unlike her peers, did choose to pursue the formal grievamx and a faculty committee 
was qjpointed to resolve the nuuter. They found on the side of the student and 
recommended pay and tuition remission for the student, over the department's 
objections. The dean upheld this decision. Parenthetically, the sttident did latei 
receive her master's degree. If she had been a PhD student, I do not know if she 
would have made it through. 

What conclusions can we draw firom these five brief case studies? Only one out 
of five completed the fonnal grievance procedure. Four out of five, in my view, had 
valid complaints; only two out of five had satisfactory resolutions. One cannot help 
feeling that no matter how good the fonnal procedure is, it just does not work very 
well given the vulnerability of graduate students and the difficulty of resolving these 
often rather subjective and personal matters. I do not have any recommendations for 
a better procedure. I just urge you not to put too much faith in the process. 

Let me turn briefly to the question of how to avoid grievances. First, get 
dq>artments lo clarify TA reqx)nsibilities and rights so that there are fewer questions 
about what is expected. Second, educate faculty on the standard policies that the 
univmity may have; you might be surprised how few faculty members actually 
know what the university, or in some cases even the department, expects oi TAs. 
Third, encourage each depanment to define and publish its own statements on TA 
woridoads and the criteria and procedures for appointment and re2q;)pointment, lo the 
extent that these differ from standard university policies. Make sure that these are 
disseminated to all prospective TAs. Finally, ^irge students to raise complaints 
early in the process, ^nd make sure there is an easy, nonthreatening way for them to 
do that Many of the complaints that I see have gotten so far, or are so long after 
the fact, that there is little that can be done. 



I am going to spend just a few minutes to summarize briefly the current tax 
issues related to TAs, since these are also employment issues. The new Tax 
Reform Act takes effect January 1, 1987. Essentially, every TA who receives a 
supend for services performed will have to pay tax on that stipend as of this date, 
even if teaching is required for the student's degree. This is mitigated by the fact 
that the tax rate for 1987 is only 15% for most TAs, and the standard deduction and 
personal exemption have been increased. The more serious issue is tax on tuition, 
which appears to be fully taxable under the new law. This obviously hits private 
institutions much harder than public, though public schools do have to worry about 
the matter of nonresident tuition. Obviously, a lot of students will not be able to 
afford to go to graduate school if they have to pay tax on the dollar equivalent of 
their tuition benefit as well as their stipend. Many of us believe this was not what 
Congress intended, but so much for good intentions. It is what the law says. 

What are your options? I have identified six and I am sure that there are others. 



Taxes 
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1. Ignore the effect on teaching assistants and start withholding on the dollar 
equivalent of their stipend and tuition, effective January 1. This may woric in some 
institutions where these amounts are not high, but obviously, for many of us this is 
not a viable option. 

2. Increase stipends to cover the additional tax liability. Besides being ver>' 
costly to the instiuition, this has the added disadvantage of increasing the student's 
tax liability every time you increase the s^.per i. Catch-22. 

3. Treat teaching assistants as employee^ Under section 127 of the new law, 
employees may deduct up to $S»2S0 in tuition benefits from taxable income. There 
are some conditions that must be met to take advantage of this benefit, but it ij 
certainly one that should be looked at smously if tuition at your institution is low 
enough to fall under this cap. Please note, however, that this exemption expires 
December 31, 1987, and we do not know whether it will be extended. It may be a 
temporary measure at best 

4. Separate the tuition benefit for TAs completely from their assistant'^hip 
appoinmients and offer it instead as scholarships. This in fact seems to be the most 
workable long-term solution, but it requires genuinely separating the funds so that 
graduate students receive scholarships based on their academic merit without any 
requirement that they be TAs at the same time. Obviously, the funds would have to 
be administered separately, and there could not be a one-to-one correlation between 
those who had TA awards and those who had scholarships. 

5. Make the case to the IRS that tuition benefits are in excess of "reasonable 
compensation." The wording of the House crsion of the bill implies that the 
intent of Congress is only to tax tuition that is given in lieu of "reasonable 
compensation." In other words, tuition that is given instead of reasonable pay 
would be taxable, but tuition given in excess of a reasonable stipend would not be 
taxable. If your stipends can meet this test of "reasonable compensation," you may 
be able to take this tack. It is a risky one because the reference to "r^^asonable 
compensation" is not part of the actual law, but only part of the !ai:guage that was 
developed for the Ho!*^*, of Representatives bill. We will have to leave it to the 
courts to determine if ti. * vas *n fact the intent of the law. 

6. Set a lower tui ^ rate for graduate students than undergraduates. This is 
certainly a possibility, pending on your institutional budget and local or statewide 
financial constraints. It raises a lot of other difficult fmancial issues, which I will 
not begin to go into, but it is a valid option if it is done consistently for all 
graduate suidents. 

Obviously, much of this is speculative since the IRS has yet to issue any 
regu* *aons or interpretations of the new law. This is one where we will all have to 
stay tuned for fiL Jier developments. 



Thomas Gething is Associate Dean of the Graduate Division of the University of 
Hawaii. Marilyn /. Baker is Associate Dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Southern Califor da 
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Teaching Assistant Collective 
Bargaining at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 



Part 1. An Administrator's Perspective 
Judith S. Craig 

Graduate assistant collective bargaining at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, which was the first American university to negotiate a contract with a unit 
of TAs, had its origins in a number of factors. Most of these centered around the 
upheaval of the 1960s. The Teaching Assistants Association (TAA) began in the 
spring of 1966 when a group of teaching assistants staged a sit-in protesting the draft 
and their role (in giving grades) in assisting it. In June of 1966, having concluded 
that through collective action they could perh^s improve their working conditions 
and their status (role ambiguity was an early and continuing concon), they formed a 
formal organization. The group at that time argued that it was not a union. It 
pressed efforts over the next several years to get the university administration to 
recognize it as rqpresentative of TAs on campus, and it worked toward a grievance 
procedure and rules regarding discipline and dismissal. 

Also, in June 1966, the chancellor had appointed a committee to review the role 
of TAs and to make recommendations for steps that would imivove the effectiveness 
and situation of TAs. The committee (known as the Mulvihill Committee after its 
chairman) was composed of Letters and Science (L&S) faculty members, three TAs, 
and an undergraduate. Its report to the chancellor in the fall of 1967 included 
recommendations for improved training and supervision of TAs; an opportunity for 
all students (including the very best, who often were supported by fellowships or 
research assistantships and did not teach) to have some teaching experience; closer 
contact with faculty in planning courses; and better specification of the 
responsibilities of TAs so inconsistencies in pay and work expectations across 
disciplines were reduced. One. of the most important recommendations was for TAs 
to have a guarantee that with good progress toward the graduate degree they would be 
guaranteed three to four years of support 

As u happened, the report was presented to the chancellor just the week before 
the so-called Dow riots, which involved personnel recruiunent on campus, and 
attention was diverted toward more pressing matters. A nupiber of fac ' and 
administrators who were active in TA matters at that time believe the of 
attention to the Mulvihill Committee's recommendations was a key factor in the 
TAA*s success, since it aroused a number of expectations that were not met. At the 
same time, however, there were a number of other factors that contributed to the 
TAA's ability to gain a foothold. 

Generalized student discontent was certainly important, and students at the time 
were increasingly calling for a role in deciding what would be taught and how. 
Antiwar opinion was high, and a general antiestablishment bias was also strong. 
Students struck out at the university as a symbol of society. This climate was 
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seized on by the TAA. which also gathered support from those TAs who were 
unhappy about their roles as teaching assistants and those who saw activity through 
the TAA as a way of bringing about improvements in educational quality. The 
TAA picked up the support of many TAs who had no complaint about their own 
situation but believed TAs elsewhere needed help; some faculty were also supportive 
of the TAA. An important boost came when a legislator, unhappy about student 
dissent on campus and convinced (as woe many in the conservative legislature) that 
out-of-state radicals were the cause, inuroduced legislation to withdraw the tuition 
remission given to out-of-state students who held teaching assistantships. The 
value of this remission was about $450 a semester. This was a serious threat to 
TAs fcgardle«*' ol their views about society or the war, and galvanized many of them 
into joining the TAA's effort to fight the bill. The university was also seriously 
concerned about the threat such legislation would pose to its programs and student 
body, and the legislation was eventually withdrawn. The threat, and the TAA's 
activities at the time* gave it an important visibility. 

There was no legal framework for collective bargaining for teaching assistants. 
Legislation had recendy been passed for classified state employees (the civil service 
stafQ« but unclassified staff members (which, in the university, included faculty, 
professional employees called "academic staff," and graduate assistants) were not 
included. By the spring of 1969, the TAA was pressing hard for recognition as a 
bargaining agent. One of the early organizers said later he thought collective 
bargaining was necessary in r *ier to consolidate gains made as each issue was raised. 
In any event, if the TAA .^rc S) be recognized as representative, for bargaining 
purposes, of TAs on campus, it would be necessary to have legislation passed 
extending collective bargaining rights to TAs. or the TAA would need to convince 
the university to enttr voluntarily into a relationship. 

The latter action look place. In April 1969, after the TAA told CJ ancellor 
Edwin Young it had cards from a majority of campus TAs asking the TAA to 
represent them, he agreed to enter into talks to set up a framework for a bargaining 
relationship. Young was a labor economist by background; he was a tenured 
member of the economics department and had served as faculty member, chairman, 
and dean of L & S before becoming chancellor in 1964. He made the recognition 
decision with an uncharacterisucally small decree of consultation with faculty for a 
campus with an extremely strong tradition of faculty governance. While most 
observers believe Young's professional background was instrumental in his decision, 
others also said later he probably had wery little alternative to recognizing the TAA, 
because the campus was a tinderbox at the time-^lemonstrations were frequent, and 
the campus police were often called on. The black student demonstrations in 
February 1969 had resulted in the National Guard's being called to the campus. 
Young himself said recently that he took the recognition step for two chief reasons: 
He felt that within the limits of what was possible, he should \ry letting TAs have a 
voice in what was happening; the other reason was the tremendous support the 
university had received through the years from organized labor. He was concerned 
that TA relationships not interfere with labor relations. 

The talks between an advisory team of faculty and administrators and the TAA 
resulted in a structure agreement, signed in April 1969, and a recognition election 
heW in May 1969, in which 931 of 1,835 (50.7%) TAs eligible to vote voted for the 
TAA to rq;)resent them. 

The specifics of the history and development of our bargaining relationship, and 
wim! was included ip the contracts, is of considerable interest. What is of more 
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general inteiest, though, is what kinds of issues arose and what kind of effect there 
was on univmity relationships and operations. 

I will discuss the second issue first Probably from the time of the recognition 
vote forward, the TAA was a minority union-perhaps one-third of the TAs 
belonged. The UW-Madison bargained collectively with the TAA from 1969 
through 1980, when it terminated the structure agreement During that 10-year 
period there were five contracts, each lasting roughly a year. There were also two 
strikes (a three-week strike preceding the first contract in 1970, and a five-wedc strike 
at the end of the collective bargaining relationship in 1980), and a two-day '*work 
stoppage" in 1976. In addition, each time a contract expired there were strike votes 
and threatened strike votes, and there was a considerable amount of rhetoric (from 
both sides) in an effort to gain public and community support Undergraduate 
support was crucial in the case of a strike, and the TAA made regular efforts to 
enlist undergraduates to boycott classes, put pressure on the university, and 
otherwise support the TAA. The standard statement made by the TAA was that it 
was the only group on campus that cared about the students and about quality of 
instruction. 

Another "atmospheric** effect of the relationship was grievance activity, which 
from the very beginning was used as an organizational tool by the TAA. This 
meant, from the university's perspective, that issues were often manufactured or 
overblown, and that they were pursued as formal grievances (or as publicized 
incidents) when they could well have been settled informally. It also meant that 
grievance activity followed a cyclical pattern, heating up as contracts expired and 
strike votes were impending, and also as membership campaigns intensified. 
Specifying workloads in terms of hours, as the agreements did, meant it was 
necessary to spell out in some detail what was expected for a TA appointment of a 
particular level in a particular course. This has been a difficult exercise for faculty 
members, and everyone finds it difficult to translate teaching into clock hours of 
effort Nev^theless, for TAs, as contrasted with any other professional appointment 
on campus, we do continue to try to do so. 

Another impact of the relationship was the time commitment The early 
faculty bargainers who negotiated the structure agreement recommended that the 
chancellor hire someone to bargain and administer a conuact, since they found it 
simply took too much time. The university has had four staff members who have 
taken that primary responsibility; in addition there has been a substantial 
involvement of a member of the legal staff, and a huge time commitment on the 
part of university faculty and administrators who make up the bargaining team and 
the faculty "liaison" committee that oversees development of educational policy 
positions. To give you an idea of the time involved, during the 1980 strike the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Commission mediated in an unsuccessful effort 
to resolve the differences. During a 34-day period, 100 hours were spent in 
mediation sessions on 14 different days-at a time when extra time and attention was 
needed to keep the university functioning during the strike. The same type of time 
commitment was required of teaching assistants as well. 

Yet another impact has been the centralization of much of the policy and 
procedural aspects of teaching assistantships. (I do not want to imply that this is 
necessarily or completely bad, but it has certainly been a change in our operation.) 
Dating from the onset of collective bargaining, policies on length and size of 
appointment, continuation of appointment, class size, criteria for selection of TAs- 
all are coordinated at a college or campus level, and some are set at college or 
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campus level. Departments (in my college, at least) must have all offer letters to 
TAs approved (diey must send such letters, which was not previously the case), and 
they must include a great deal of infonnation in the letters that they would prefer to 
omit There are many issues they used to handle (or sometime' ignore) on their 
own, and they now turn to a higher level to find out what they may and must do. 

The university has also found it necessary to recognize public relation*: and 
communications problems inherent in managing collective bargaining. Getting 
information out about what is happening-in bargaining, in a strike-is extremely 
important, and a university cannot ignore it If it does, it learns that the other party 
does make use of the press release, the news conference, and the flyer, and it is 
frequently put on the defensive with its own faculty members as well as with 
students, teaching assistants, legislators, and the public. 

A university must also set up some son of structure lor administering a 
contractual relationship. At our university, with its decentralized method of 
handling everything, this meant a regular effort to inform, remind, cajole, and prod 
faculty members at the department level to pay serious attention to the requirements 
of the contract 

One of the impacts most difficult to judge or quantify-but perhaps the most 
impntant given the finsigile nature of the educational enterprise and the importance of 
collegiality-is the introduction of an adversarial quality into the relationship 
between teaching assistants and their departments, supervising faculty, and the 
university. With all the best intentions this can still happen, and it can be made 
worse by the attitudes and approaches of bargainers on either side. It is hard to 
grieve without a supervising professor feeling personally invdved. If the sup^isor 
supports the grievant, there may be a deterioration in the relationship between that 
faculty member and the department chair, or between the department and the college. 
(There may also be a suspicion on the part of faculty, departments, and deans that a 
centralized campus bargaining authority or contract administrator does not understand 
the situation, or wants to settle at any cost This is another type of adversarial 
problem.) When department faculty hear their actions being distorted, or their 
motives made to sound underhanded or uncaring, they become suspicious in further 
dealings with the labor organization as an entity, and sometimes with TAs as 
individuals. (I should note, however, that in my experience faculty members suive 
valiantly to separate the graduate student as TA from graduate student as union 
member, and on the whole I believe they are successful.) 

To some extent this adversarial effect comes from the trans ent na^'ire of the 
union membership. In cmler to keep old members and keep getting ne^ tnbers to 
replace those leaving, the union needs to show the membership what i .hieving 
on their bdialf. This means enlarged bargaining demands (and it bee hard not 
to intrude on faculty **turr) and it means grievance activity aimed convincing 
members they need a union to look out for them. 

As to participation on a fuller basis in the planning of a course or of a 
department's program, our experience has revealed a greater willingness on the part 
of individual faculty members to vfoA closdy with individual graduate students than 
to instiUitionalize that same participation by bargaining it. 

What sorts of issues come up in the bargaining? The first contract settled a 
number of basic **bread and butter** matters in a way that continued essentially intact 
through the life of the collective bargaining rehtionship. Wages were never a 
bargainable item under the terms of the structure agreement, although that was a 
subject of some continuing debate. Even without bargaining on wages themselves. 
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there wore continued efforts on the part of the TAA lo improve wage-related items- 
to bargain for no tuition payment, for example, or expanded maternity/ 
paternity/adoptive parent benefits, or to extend the terms of nonresident tuition 
remission and insurance benefits to former TAs throughout the term of their 
graduate wo^ A number of these it^Jis were simply not bargainable by state 
statute, so they wm not the type of issues that held bargaining up. 

Since the beginning of baigaining, die university*s contract has provided: 

• A minimum appointment level (initially one-quarter time, later one- 
third); 

• A provision that approximately 80% of campus TA appointments in any 
semester carry continuing suppofii guarantees (three or four years); 

• Sick leave; 

• An evaluation process; 

• Class size limitations for TA-taught sections (not laboratories); 

• AqpeciScationof how many liours of service are expected at a particular 
iqjpointment level; and 

• A grievance procedure. 

Although many of these matters were modified only slightly in the 10 years 
siiK:e the program tegan, some were the subject of continued attention. The TAA 
frequently attempted to lower the class size maximum, for example, or to bring 
laboratories under diis rubric. Class size was an issue on which the university had 
difficulty mustering a common position, furthermore. While fiaculty members in 
some di9cq)lines-Hn engineering, business, and computer sciences, for example-felt 
that thdr courses could exceed 24 in soine cases, and could exceed the set maximum 
average of 19; others saw any university moves to relax class size restricdons as an 
administrative plot lo raise their own class sizes. This was particularly the case in 
the foreign languages. There were indeed sections that were routinely held lower 
than the limits (composition courses were held to 12, for example; some physics 
and chemistry labs were held to nine; communication arts small group discussions 
wCTc held 10 IS or 16), but either these kinds of situations wm lost sight of, or 
faculty and TAs alike were afraid that a relaxation in the limit would mean 
inexorable pressure to raise these smaller sections as well. Application of the limits 
to unusual situations (a TA leading rehearsal sections of a choral or band group, 
perhaps, or a ballroom dancing class within die physical education department) was 
also quite difficult 

Grievance procedures, anodier element of the first contract, woe a continuing 
issue, but more in terms of die use to which they were put (a situation I will 
mentkm later) Uian in the actual terms of die procedure. 

The most stubuom issues, diough, went beyond diese basics. For example 
A6wapp«>^'i/y^ni:^H^''^mad^ was a regular issue. Aldiough dieTAAsaiditdidnot 
want 10 t'ike away departmental or faculty rights lo select TAs, die pressure to state 
criteria fcx hiring, widi calls for increasing specificity, and die need to defend certain 
selections (or more frequendy lack of selection), pashed in diat direction. Similarly, 
die TAA persistendy argued diat "regular" appointments (diose carrying long-term 
support guarantees) should be made to diose who had previously served in "LT ' (one 
semester at a time) ai)pointments. This type of pressure focused auention on 
dq)artment reluctance lo define performance as less than adequate, while at die same 
time departments wanted to use teaching assistantships to reward excellence (eidier 
as a graduate student or as a teacher) or die promise of excdlence. 
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Haw and what to teach was also a continuing problem. While the contract 
provided that workloads be defined, and specWitd that departments and faculty 
members were in charge of nuddng these decisions, most of the workload disputes 
through the years (not all became grievances) turned on TA unwillingness to reduce 
activities to stay in line with what the depaortment said was required for adequate 
performance. In part this problem reflected the TAA's political interests in 
detormining course content; in part it reflected a desire on the part of many TAs to 
have a greater role in educational planning; and in very large part it reflected the 
problem of whether the university could "pay extra" for the TA who wanted to 
perform excellently when it had defined workloads in terms of what it took to 
perform adequately. There are certainly differences of qnnion about what the right 
approach should be to this type of question. The point in a collective bargaining 
environment, however, Is that the ultimate decision on this question may be made 
by an outside arbitrator, not by the faculty whose responsibility we have assumed 
course content and teaching methodok^ should be. 

Jurisdiction was also a difficult proUem, and indeed was one of the reasons that 
the collective bargaining relationship was terminated. Initially, the contract was 
understood by the university to cover those holding appointments as teaching 
assistants. Grievances, though, challenged whether those serving as gradm, on an 
houriy basis, ought to be called TAs and have contract coverage-a step that would 
have doubled pay rates and wouU presumably have extended minimum iqjpointment 
levels and continuing support guarantees in these cases as well A more serious 
grievance charged that die contract should cover suidents who were trainees, feUows, 
or research assistants in the College of Agrkultural and Life Sciences (CALS), and 
expected to do a small amount of teaching at some point during their graduate 
programs (without being iq)pointed as TAs). This grievance was submitted only for 
advisory arbitratkm, because no contract was in effect at the time, but the university 
also argued it related to an academic program decision not s^'bject to the contract 
The aibitrator ruled the university was violating the contract a should 2q)point and 
pay the students as TAs and extend terms of the contract to them. (It is instructive 
to no^ that graduate students in CALS were virtually unanimous in wanting no part 
of this arrangement) The university undertook in bargaining to clarify the 
situation, but was apprehensive about doing this by contractualizing exceptions 
because its experience had been that contract language was consistently twisted and 
undermined in interpfetatkm. Bargaining discusskMis showed, furthermcne, that the 
TAA was interested in asserting jurisdiction over such practices as graduate student 
partkipatkm in case study format courses, practicum courses, occasional Tilling in 
for a major professor, and guest lectures (covering a student's research, for example, 
and delivered as a part of building experience levels for the graduate student). A 
satisCactory resotutkxi was never reached. 

The desire of the TAA to participate in budgeting decisions was another 
continuing issue. This was of canicular difficulty during times of bur t cuts, but 
even in good times the TAA continually pushed for realk)catk>n of resources among 
instruction, research, and administration, and charged that the university should 
reduce its emphasis on research, although that was funded almost entirely by 
external funds that could not be reallocated to instniction. 

The grievance over jurisdkt'on, mentioned earlier, illustrated the developing 
concern over how the grievance procedure was used. These two issues-grievance and 
jurisdiction-combined to bring about an end to collective bargaining. By statute, 
faculty at UW-Madison have "primary responsibiUty for academic and educational 
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activities. ..." Yet the TAA was unwilling to negotiate with the faculty except as 
they were representative of the administration (the chancellor). Facul^ members 
felt they were very much a part of the bargaining relationship, and in fact had 
legislated an elected committee to provide a liaison with the bargaining team and 
develop bargaining positions on academic and educational matters. They were 
unwilling to rdinquish their reqxmsibilities in this area to the chancellor or a group 
of administrators. * Furthermore, faculty and administrators alike saw that the 
grievance mechanism was being used increasingly by the TAA to gain through 
gpevance and arbitration items it had been unable to gain through bargaining 
(jurisdiction over those not intended to be covered, for example, and ba^^ 
wages). The faculty thus articulated positions proposing an exten^ve university 
governance clause and an intricate system that would allow binding arbitration only 
on issues that die faculty ilgreed were not educational policy questions. Theseissues 
were sufficiendy unrescdvaUe that a five- wedc strike (and extensive mediatkm) ended 
in TAs' returning to work for the last week of classes with no contract During the 
summer, as the TAA prqiared to fik an un£dr labor practice charge chall^ 
right of faculty to participate in the bargaining process, the chancdfor rescinded the 
voluntary structure agreement on which the relatk)nship was based, and the 
cdlective bargaining relatwnship ended. 

The story of course does not end there. There w^e unsuccessful legal 
challenges to die university's right to rescind die structure agreement During die 
pastsix years die university has continued to deal widi die TAA as if it did represent 
TAs on canqxis, in a sort <rf intricate game. The TAA was successful last year in 
convincing the legislature to enact legisladon extending collective bargaining rights 
to teaching and project assistants; diis law took effect in July 1986, and die TAA 
has just recendy filed a request for a cotifkation dection. 

An analysis of die advantages and disadvantages of collective bargaining widi 
TAs, based on our experience, suggests die foUowing advaitages: 

• Departnients and fiKndty were forced to pay niore heed to die TA role. 

• Evaluation and supervision were improved; a review committee was set 
up. 

• There was a standardization of basic terms of appointment that helped 
eliminate diqnrate treatment across disciplines. 

• For diose who saw diis as a benefit, good treatment did not rest on die 
good will of enlightened administrators. 

• Because of die challenges to dieir audiority, faculty were forced to diink 
more carefully about die centrality of dieir role. 

• Departments perhaps gained more ctout in extracting diings from die 
dean (telephones required by die contract, for example). 

• The grievance mechanism provided a way of channeling and resolving 
complaints. 

But diere were flaws, such as: 

• Antagonism. 

• A problem on the part of the union leadership in deciding what type of 
union (economic? business? political?) it was. How did it define its role 
at diis partictdar institution? 

• Transient members-no commitment over die long haul to the goals of 
die institution. 
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• Transieni bargainers with no stability; agreennents made at the table by 
one group were unknown or unrecognized the following year (or even 
week). 

• Transient membership-how do you keep the members happy? What 
"more" can they get? 

• Challenge to dqnrtmental autonomy and to the faculty role. 

• Cratralization; an inability to recognize department or individual TA 
needs (class size, qipcrintment levels); administrative and professional 
advisors (labor negot^ttvs, Ic^ staff) making more of the decisions. 

• Aibilrafors settling academic poUcy issues. 

• Difficulty in handling the student vs. employee question. 

• Difficulty in training students to be good teachers (comidicated by the 
contract workload provisions). 

Some aspects of our baigaining rdationship were com^dicated by the lack of a 
l^al bargaining firamewock^ and those issues may now be resolved. The complexity 
we see now, howevo', is that while previously the faculty and administration at 
Madison controlled the bargaining, it will now be in the hands of the State 
Department of Employment Relations (DER). That raises a long and unresolved set 
of questk>ns, such as: 

• Will another state agency be sensitive to the special relaitonship between 
TAsandfacuI^ 

• Will il distinguish educational policy from empk)yment issues? 

• How will the political relationships between the university and other 
parts of state government affea the bargaining? 

• What role wi 1 the faculty play? 

• Will the T/xi find DER less understanding of their special needs and 
situation* le willing to make exceptions and overkx)k rules in student 
interest, than the university wa^ 

• What will happen when DER bargains a contract the faculty simply will 
notaccq)t? 

• Gm DER preserve departmental ability to make qualitative judgments? 

• Will DER recognize the unique features of a major research university? 



Part 2. A Negotiator*s Perspective 
Charles E. Carlson 

Dean Judith Craig's summary of the bargaining relationship between the 
University of Wisconsin and the Teaching Assistants Association (TAA) is an 
excellent, balanced treamient of the events during this relatively brief and interesting 
period of time. 

I think it is important for you to understand the perspective 1 bring to this 
topic. I ttn an industrial relations practitioner and a professional negotiator, and 1 
will speak with you today with a negotiator's perspective rather than as a professor 
ordean. My purpose is to describe and explain what I see coming down the road for 
the relationship between our university and teaching, program, and project assistants 
under collective bargaining enabling legislation. 
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I joined the staff of the University of Wisconsin Chancellor's office in 1977 to 
represent the university in its voluntary bargaining relationship with the TAA. 
From a negotiator's point of view, the 1985 graduate assistants bargaining law is a 
very clear law in terms of what is negotiable and not negotiable. Because of this 
clarity, I think graduate assistants and their union would be greatly disappointed by a 
new bargaining relationship. Before I explain to you why I believe this, I will 
briefly review the dynamics of the relationship from my negotiat^'s perq)ective. 

Under the former process of voluntary ccdlective bargaining, the university did 
its own negotiating, and the faculty was involved m the process both at thf^ 
bargaining table and by legislatively reviewing contracts. Under these conditions, 
educational policy was fair game in the bargaining process, and the union gained 
substantial concessions in the initial agreement in 1970. Howevo*, the union did 
not make substantial inroads into educational policy through the subsequent 
bargaining pcxx^ess. The gains of the first contract were maintairied over time. This 
was a significant victory for the union. 

Trouble started in 1977 when the union found through the arbitration process an 
opportunity to enlarge upon its gains without having to go to the faculty. This 
caused the university to call for changes in the contractual arbitration language, and 
the union went on strike in 1980 attempting to maintain the language. The strike 
was unsuccessful, with the striking TAs returning to work without a contract The 
union then filed new charges demanding the faculty be barred fnm the bargaining 
relationship. This caused the university to sever the voluntary relationship and call 
for develcoment of a new set of rules. The union refused, seekirg bargaining 
legislation instead. 

An important historical footnote is a union white paper that emerged following 
the 1980 strike. Due to the tremendous amount of anger, discouragement, and 
confusion that existed in the membership over the unsuccessful strike, people from 
all perspectives wrote their opinions, and the union, being a democratk union and to 
its credit, puUished them. It became quite clear from this paper that the leadership 
had used arbitration in an attempt to access educational policy in the period 
preceding the strike. Now the union was struggling with what to do next after the 
university severed the relationship. 

On economic matters throughout the bargaining eiz, graduate assistant wages, 
or stipends, were not negotiated because the Madison campus did not have the power 
to delennine them. Yet stipends were quite high and have continued to be quite high 
relative to what graduate assistants typically are paid across the country. 
Furthermore, Wisconsin graduate assistant stipends have been high uniformly, 
which is an important point. It is not just that TA salaries have been high in the 
sciences at the University of Wisconsin, but they are high across the social sciences 
and humanities, as well. This is contrary to what typically occurs at most 
universities. 

Economically, the collective bargaining agreements did provide most TAs with 
long-term support guarantees, which also are not typical natiorially, and rdatively 
high minimum levels of appointment These have been continued since 1980 in the 
absence of a bargaining relationship. 

As we head toward a spring election, there are approximately 1,600 teaching 
assistants on our campus and about 700 project or program assistants. Together 
they constitute the statutory bargaining unit. At least 30% must petition to obtain 
an election. Reportedly, a petition with approximately 900 signers, or about 40% 
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of the bargaming unit, has been fded If all vote for the TAA, it is likely that there 
will again be collective bargaining. 

The new bargaining rdationship would be distinctly different, however, from 
the former relationship. The major diffmnces are that the university would not be 
in chaige of bargaining with the TAA. Instead, the union would bargain with the 
governor's office. In addition, the subjects of baigaining would be significantly 
different than our experience from 1969 to 1980. 

The State of Wisconsin takes a very centralized view about how collective 
bargaining is supposed to work with state emptoyees. During deliberations in the 
legislature over a graduate assistant bargaining bill, the TAA mdde numerous 
ovemuts to the l^islature asking that everything previously negotiated be mandated 
as subjects of bargaining. Hie legislature consistently said "no." 

Instead, the legislature restricted bargaining scope to wages, hours, and 
conditions of woifc as provided for other state employees. This scope of bargaining 
definition is a critical one. If fact, the leg^^slature has prohibited the governor's 
offce Crom negotiating over the statutory mission of the state's agencies. 

In Wisconsin, the right to determine educational policy is specifically reserved 
to the board of regents and the faculty through shared governance. Accordingly, 
subjects like educational planning and class size, over which the graduate assistants 
union historically has fought with the faculty to share control, are prohibited 
bargaining subjects under the law. I suspect these are issues that would interrupt the 
flow of bargaining with litigation. 

On the other hand, wages are negotiable where they were not previously 
negotiated. A major difference is that teaching and project assistant wages would 
now be negotiated with a governor's ofTice and a legislature who may have diffeient 
feelings than the university about what the appropriate wage structure ought to be 
for graduate assistants. Furthermore, if the remission of out-of-state tuition is 
negotiable, it may be taxaUe under the recent revisions to the federal tax code. 

My experience with the State of Wisconsin's baigaining results from four years 
as personnel director at our university hospital with 2,000 employees under 
statewide union contracts. Reflecting on the bargaining that occurred, it is my 
observation that the state bargains with a centralized view. Consultation with the 
agencies is generally perfunctory. The state sidesteps this lack of consultation by 
being very restrictive in what it is prepared to negotiate. It just simply tells the 
unions the state is not interested in talking about many issues. Wage seulements 
arc unifcmn across units. 

When the university conducted its own negotiations, it was willing to talk 
about any subject If you regard talk as bargaining, we baigained. Agreement was 
difficult, but we certainly talked and negotiated. I believe that if the graduate 
assistants opt for collective bargaining in the spring, they are in for a rude 
awakening when they sit down at the bargaining table with the stale's negotiators 
who are unlikely to see a tack of familiarity with the university as being a proUem 
because they do not intend to negotiate about educational policy. 

A further development on the Wisconsin scene is that the current bill was 
signed mto law by a democratic govemcH- who was defeated for reelection by a 
republican minority leader of the assembly. The new governor is conservative and 
is likely to appoint negotiators who act even more conservatively than previously. 

Across the country, there are increasing efforts on the part of universities to 
advocate against collective bargaining in elections involving university employees. 
Two elections involving academic staff recently went in favor of no representation 
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in the University of California system. In both elections, the university 
campaigned against collective bargaining. 

I cannot tell you today what position the Wisconsin faculty will take in the 
preelection union campaign. Faculty have the legal right to speak out on almost 
any subject The question is, when are they speaking as the employer's agents, and 
when are th^ ^)e2dung as indq)endent faculty members? 

There are other universities in the United States formally negotiating with 
graduate assistants. They are Michigan, Oregon, Florida, and Rutgers. When you 
examine those collective bargaining agreements, it is ^parent that icms and 
conditions that have been negotiated with TAs or other graduate assistants are far 
more limited than those we have in place unilaterally at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Analysis of collective bargaining legislation for institutions of higher education 
across the country indicates graduate assistants at seven universities have estaUished 
bargaining rights and IS may have such rights, depending on whether graduate 
assistants are determined to be employees in separate rulings. 

In a recent case, the California Supreme Court decided that residents at 
University of California teaching hospitals are employees for purposes of the 
California higher education employee relations act There is a pending companion 
case involving graduate assistants that could leave the California University system 
with ^^nabling collective bargaining rights for graduate assistants any day. I am 
advised that a State University of New York (SUNY) case is similar. 

If this Durst of activity results in collective bargaining with graduate assistants 
at Wisconsin, California, New York, Michigan, and Florida, there will be a 
substantial number of doctoral students graduating in coming years with significant 
collective bargaining experience. It would be interesting to hypothesize on its 
impact on public higher education. 

The overwhelming impression that collective bargaining with graduate 
assistants has made on me is that it is very unstable. In the five years, I worked 
with the TAA, the union had at least 10 presidents. Each had an agenda to be 
fulfilled, usually without a realistic view to what could be accomplished. The basic 
underlying problem is that graduate assistants do not have long-term interests in the 
outcome of the process. 

In fairness, the university was not without problems on its side of t!ie table 
during the bargaining relationship with graduate assistants. Our problems had to do 
with what one person has called the multilateral nature of the employer a larg;^ 
number of participants with a stake in the outcome and legal right to participate. 
Unlike a private organization where the chief executive officei provides the 
negotiator with clear instructions, I responded to a chancellor, a couple of vice 
chancelk)rs, academic deans, and several faculty committees. 

The Wisconsin faculty has been relatively quiet on the subject since the 
legislature voted for graduate assistant bargaining rights. It is too early to predict 
how the faculty will react to the coming union election. I know in the 
conversations I have had with faculty in leadership positions that there is great 
dismay about the state's serving as negotiator for the university. 

The University of Wisconsin is concerned about the graduate assistant 
bargaining law because now the legislature and the governor are directly involved. 
Collective bargaining is a very centralizmg process. The centralizing tendency is 
threatening to the university faculty because it is conmiry to our decentralized shared 
governance. 




If the graduate assistants elect collective bargaining, I suspect that the 
participatory process Dean Craig described, which was designed to provide TAs 
access to educational policy, will continue only so long as the union does not 
attempt to bargain policy matters. Should the TAA foUow its traditional agenda of 
pressing policy issues to the front, it is likely that conflict will result, and the 
participatory process will be dismantled as the shift to a traditional trade union 
context is completed. It remains to be seen whether the state as employer will 
continue the preferred economic status of University of Wisconsin graduate 
assistants should they choose ^o bargain. 

As a professional negociatCM', I am aware of and concerned about the tremendous 
power vested in a collective bargaining process. In the coming months, critical 
decisions affecting the University of Wisconsin will be made involving the use and 
control of that power. 



Judith S. Craig is Associate Dean at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. Charles 
E. Carlson is a special assistant to the Chancellor at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison serving as an advisor on collective bargaining. 
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3. Considerations for TA Development 



Introduction 

Once it has been acknowledged that the development of teaching assistants as 
teachers is in the best interests of the TAs, their undergraduate students, and the 
universities and the universities in which they serve, the need arises to develop 
visions of what forms development programs should take. Among the salient 
questions that surface are how do teaching assistants learn to teach, what skills and 
knowledge will TA development programs address, where should such programs be 
located within the university, and how will these programs be evaluated. 

How TAs Learn about Teaching 

In exploring issues related to how TAs learn to teach, the first three papers in 
this section challenge, at least indirectly, the assumption that the development of 
teaching assistants can be addressed solely by woricshops or seminars that present 
inf(Kmati(Mi about teaching or provide recipes for instruction. Papers by Robert 
Menges and William Rando, Ann Darling, and Hildebrando Ruiz all indicate that the 
process of learning to teach is rooted in the actual experience of teaching and 
involves ongoing reflection on the connection belween theory and practice. 

Menges and Rando, finding that TAs' theories of teaching are related to their 
classroom behaviors, suggest that helping TAs to make their implicit theories 
explicit might make them more reflective about their teaching, and thus more able 
to recognize the variety of approaches they might take. 

In her study of how three TAs were socialized, Ann Darling confirms the 
importance of self-reflection for growth in teaching and finds that the TAs, in 
seeking advice on teaching issues, relied far more heavily on immediate and informal 
interactions with their peers than on formal programs that were available to them. 

Ruiz argues that providing TAs in advance of their te-^ching with techniques or 
"cookbooks'* gives them '^information that does not become knowledge because 
nuuiy of the TAs are unable to develop a personal relationship with it." Instead, he 
advocates fostering experiential learning through helping TAs to engage actively in 
the process of connecting theory with practice as they teach. 

The Content of T/. Development Programs 

In her review of TA development program descriptions reported in the Uterature 
in the past ten years, Joan Parrett profiles the approaches that have been taken in the 
recent past. She finds that most programs are departmental rather than university- 
wide, and that more are held in liberal arts departments than in the sciences. Most 
are described as being a combination of pre- and in-service programs, which TAs are 
frequently required to attend, and for which they often receive some academic course 
credit The curricular content of the programs is varied, but over one-third address 
general teaching methods, discipline-specific insuiiction, and cognition. Most do 
not provide significant opportunities for TAs to practice teaching behaviors. Few 
programs employ needs assessments prior to the program or formal evaluation either 
during or following the program. 
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New infmnation that may be used in thinking through the content of TA 
development programs is available from a national survey of teaching assistants 
rqwrted in the paper by Robm Diamond and Peter Gray. They find that a majority 
' f TAs report having responsibilities for grading, holding office hours, preparing 
tests, leading class discussions, conducting review sessions, and lecturing. The 
survey found that, although TAs are generally satisfied with their supervision and 
training, many would like more preparation in self-evaluation, course ev^luation, 
using instructional technology, and lecturing. 

Locating Development Programs in tbe Institution 

larry Loeher, John Andre ws and Leonard Jossem address the issue of where to 
locate TA development progrims. Loeher speaks at a strategic level, discussing 
considerations t^at arise in designing a program that fits the needs, structure, and 
culture of the institution and is realistic and pmuasive with respect to goals, time 
frame, and resources. 

Andrews and Jossem speak at a pedagogical level, focusing on the central 
question of wh ;ther TA development should be general or discipline-specific. 
Andrews, emohasizing the strengths that both those with extensive general 
knowledge of uia hing and those with discipline-specific experience bring, suppwts 
a collaborafive r.odel in which individuals of both types worik together to plan and 
deliver programs. Jossem emphasizes the importance of making pedagogical 
learning relevant to the particular situation of the TA and informed by an 
understanding of the central concepts of the discipline. He goes on, in a second 
paper, to describe how professional asscciations-in this case, those in physics-can 
' Mp to foster TA develq)ment 

Evaluating TA Programs 

A coniplaint frequently raised about programs for TA development is that 
evalur^'on is often absent, and when present, is based on anecdotal evidence. Based 
upon leir experiences in evaluating a TA development program, Kathleen Davey 
and Curt Marion discuss the difficultie.« involved in evaluating these programs, 
suggesting that expectations that the impact of such programs can be precisely 
measured using forn.al experimental designs are Inappropriate. They conclude, 
however, that valid information and documentation, based on the multiple 
perspectives of the various actors involved in the programs, can and should be a part 
of TA program evaluation. 

Summary 

Together, the papers in this section highlight the important questions that must 
be considered in planning TA development programs. They question many 
assumptions that arc often made: that the workshop format -s the most effective 
form of helping new TAs develop their teaching; that TA development should be 
viewed as a matter of conveying teaching techniques; that strong centralized 
programs for TA development are always desirable; and that eva* jating TA programs 
properly is a simple matte- of rigorously tq^plying traditional research designs. As a 
group, tl. ^rs arc unanimous in supporting, either directly or indirectly, the idea 
that careful planning, reflection, and assessment must be connected with efforts d 
organiiA; and conduct TA development programs. 

-Nancy Chism 



A Ten-Year Review of TA Training 
Programs: Trends, Patterns, and 
Common Practices 



Joan L. Parrett 

In the welcomi'.ig address President Jennings emphasized that ''teaching requires 
. . clear knowledge.** As participants at this first national conference on the 
employment and education of teaching assistants, a common goal is discovering the 
training components that wiU enable teaching assistants (TAs) to achieve that state 
of knowledge. In this case, '^clear knowledge** will be defined as the curricular 
content reported in TA training programs. Although it is assumed that the training 
contributes to successful teaching, I am not investigating the validity of that 
assumption today. That consideration is crucial, and we need to encourage empirical 
efforts by suggesting training research priorities; designing ciuricula sensitive to 
influential TA variables such as amounts of prior teaching experience (Parrett, 
1985); and resolving to convene other formal and informal oppcxtunities where ideas 
can be ^ <ciianged and problems solved. But this session will present the program 
pattern?, training commonalities, and format similarities found across diverse 
institutions and among major academic disciplines. 

The author examined teaching assistant (TA) trai"* ^ programs reported in the 
literature from 1976 to ^y86. Names of specific aruclu included in the references 
to this paper. These programs were representative of every type of four-year higher 
education institution in the United States that employs graduate teaching assistants. 
The criteria for final inclusion in the summary were: (a) sufficient data to address 
80% of 21 items identifif ' by the author, and (b) programs thai were not designed 
exc)*isively for the international teaching assistant. Thirty-six training programs 
qualified for the summary. Some interesting historical trends were not^>d during the 
literature review: large numbers of TA training ixx>grams were reported preceding the 
chronological parameters of this study-the early to mid-1960s; the number of 
repwted programs rose again between 1977 and 1979, and no TA training programs 
were reported in the literature in 1985 and 1986. Although this probably resulted 
from historic parallels, such as the early campus riots for course relevance and later 
the national demand for accountability, the general dearth of information is to our 
great disadvantage. Hopefully, the clearinghouse for TA training materials proposed 
by this conference will provide one method by which we can perfect our skills 
through the trials and errors, successes and failures of others. 

Before considering the summaries, three biases must be acknowledged. Not 
only have these influenced the results, but they may also explain wHy relatively few 
TA Gaining articles have been available. Firs\ depending on the discipline, few 
appropriate journalistic outlets may be available. Second, with the demand for 
empirical and scientific research, descriptive training articles may find few 
sympathetic editcrs. Third, ihtrtz^ no standard reporting procedures for descriptive 
practices. Consequently, simple detail omission can not only quickly frustrate 
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another coordinator's efforts to replicate applicable parts of a program, but 
leseaichers cannot make adequate comparisons. 

There seem to be two causes for these problems: (a) the majority of the 
reported prx^gnuns are both discipline* and institution-specific; and (b) most lack 
evidence of empirical design or even subsequent annual reports. With these 
qualifications in mind, the data will be presented in 1 1 summarized categories. 

Departmental Afniiations 

The departmental classifications of The Pennsylvania State University were 
used as the framework for classifying the 36 TA piograms. When several programs 
from specific discq)lines within a departnent appeared, the individual disciplines 
were listed. As can be seen in Table 1, the liberal arts and general science 
dq)artments offered the most imported TA training programs between 1976 and 1986. 
The majority of national surv .ys of TA programs were also conducted in these same 
departments (Hagiwara, 1970; Kaufman-Everett & Backlund, 1981; Schultz, 1981). 
There is no way to determine from the literature if this imbalance was due to the 
previously discussed problems or the reality of program availability. Another 
distinction must be noted between the liberal arts and the general sciences: TA 
responsibilities in the sciences are frequently restricted to laboratory instruction 



Tabic 1. Dcpartmcntil AmilaUons 


Divisions 


Total Piograms Reviewed (n=36) 
n % 


Ubenl Alt (toul) 


17 


412 


Foreign Lan^ages 


7 


19.4 


EngUih 


4 


11 1 


Speech Conunimication 


3 


83 


Sociology 


3 


83 


Science (tolal) 


12 


333 


Chemistiy 


4 


11.1 


Biology 


3 


83 


Phyiics 


3 


83 


Zoology 


1 


2.8 


General Science 


1 


2.8 


Univenity-wide Programs 


5 


13.9 


Busineu Administration 


1 


2.8 


Engineering 


1 


2.8 


Agriculture 




none 


Arts and Architecture 




none 


Eaith Sdenoei 




none 


Education 




none 


Health 




none 


Human Development 




none 


Interdtscti^inary 




none 
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(Sutter. 1981). An important diffocnce shoald be noted between two other delivery 
units. University-wide programs were sponsored by instructional development 
programs or tiie institution's staff developmer ; of^tce, while interdisciplinary 
programs were those initiated by several department^ in an effort to incorporate 
multiple areas of expertise and expose TAs with dive^-se academic majors to oth^ 
dqiaitments. 

Curricular Planning 

The persons primarily responsible for planning the TA training programs are 
summarized below. (The number increased to 38 since two programs used two 
specific methods.) It is int^esting that instructional designers and staff development 
personnel were never mentioned. The relatively small contribution of faculty 
members nu:y be justified by their high rate of actual training participation. As 
seen in Table 1, no training programs were offered among several depaitments, but 
the literature revealed six programs that included some sort of interdepartmenrol 
coplanning. Should we be alarmed at the limited involvement of education 
dq}aitments? Should we be alarmed that only four of the 36 programs incorporated 
a needs assessment? Of those four, none distinguished between perceived needs or 
practice-verified needs, and none defined the participants in the assessment-TAs 
(novice or experienced, American or international), administrators, faculty 
supervisors, or undergraduate students. The high pm:entag<* of nonreported methods 
may have been significant if this represented underiying attitudes toward either the 
perceived value of planning or the value attributed to the entire program. Ihe 
amount of graduate school and interdepartmental involvement may also reflect value 
indices (Azevulo, 1976; Gefvert, 1982; McGaghie & Matnis, 1977). Also the 
absence of some other planning considerations may reflect either value attribution or 
simple detail omission (biased reporting). For example, no one reported evaluating 
TA background demographics (other teaching experience or completion of other 



Table 2. Curricular Planning 



Total Programs Reviewed (n=36) 



Source of Input 


n 


% 


One Program Diicaor 


7 


19.4 


Depaitmenial Faculty Member 


4 


11.1 


Master Teacher 


2 


56 


Interdepartirai'al 


6 


167 


with Education Department 


3 


83 


Needs Assessment 


4 


11 1 


Experienced TAs 


3 


8.3 


Graduate School 


3 


83 


Literature Re^ ww 


1 


28 


NotSuted 


14 


38 9 
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teaching methods courses); no one reported pilot testing a curriculum. No one 
reported plans for cunicular revision after feedback and program evaluations, 
although seven program descriptions did mention chat there were speciric plans for 
program evaluation. Finally, the literature gave no indication of the time required 
by any program for initial planning curriculum design and development, which 
are critical factors for those institutions seeking to initiate a TA program. 

Prog-^am Classification and Lengths 

This categ(»y was based on program scheduling. Surveys of campus-wide 
graduate student preferences were not rq)0''4ed in any of the 36 studies. Conflicting 



Table 3. IVoptm CUsiincations 




Tcul Progtsms Reviewed (n=36) 


Type 


Length 


f) 


% 


Pitsemoe wodibopt 








or orienuikns (ton!) 




7 


19.4 




3 half days 


2 


mf*f 




4 days 


1 


u 




1 week 


2 


56 




2 weeks 


2 


5JS 


h-tcrvice woriuhopi 








Kmeder long (toul) 




14 






3 hours/week 


\ 




During Tm^ms 


spondic 




56 




1 hour/week 


4 


11.1 




2houn/weck 


3 


8' 




3 hours/week 


3 


8J 




other 


1 


U 


Combimttions (toul) 




IS 


4\6 


Preiervioe A ooune 


2 days A 1 houiAveek 


1 


18 




3 davs Sl I houi/week 


3 


83 




2 weeks A 1 houf/week 


2 


56 




4 days k 2 houn/weck 


1 


18 


Pitiervioe A ooune 


2 days A 3 houisMeek 


1 


U 




1 week Sl 3 hoitrsMeek 


1 


18 




2 weeks Sl 3 houn/week 


1 


2^ 


Pitiervioe, coufie 








■id other reined 








coune 


1 week Si 3 hours/week 


2 


56 


Pktiervioe and 








ipofidic workshops 








during semester 


2 houn Sl oihen 


1 


2A 




2 days Si others 


1 


18 




1 week Si othen 


1 


18 
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schedules for TA training and personal academic woik focce choices. As will be 
seen laier, many training coordinators designed unique program combinations and 
oflered multipie program sections as a solution. Crook evaluated the extensive 
Canqms Teadiing Plnogram at the University of Illinois at Urbana<!hampaign and 
conchided: ""Most dqwrtments want die training fnr TAs starting teaching in ^ 
semesier, and most TAs want die training to be restricted to the last week or two 
prior to the start of die semem and the early weeks (rf die semester (Crook, 19W 
p.lll). TAf pr efe r p reaer v ice instruction fty several reasons: freedom fiom personal 
academic .eqxmsiUlities allows concentnaion, TA cam^^ 
and graduate teaching assistants interact widiout die pressures of undergraduate 
student responsibilities, prac;ice is possible in empty classrooms, and free time is 
avaiUble to develop teaching materials and coOaboraie on curriculum and syllabus 
development (Parrett, 198S). When combined, these develop a sense of 
professionalism and effectiveness for TAs (Pavalko & Hooey, 1974). If Crook's 
survey could possibly chararisrize a luttional trend, only seven of die surveyed 
programs completed thdr Ciitire training prior to classes. Why so few? Some 
directors cited unav.ulaUe graduate hou^g before classes began and die fear that 
TAs would expect payment But on die odier hand, what can reaDy be accomplished 
indueehalfdayt? Two week programs were offered by universities only. Only one 
program required a fu!l semester course diat hcluded formative evaluations and 
supervision. The "ideal'' format slM)u!d reflect die individual 
their TAs' needs* In i^ace of die ideal, die majority scheduled one-hour weekly 
sessions run concunendy widi the TAs' first teaching semester (Na4). Othm 
experimented with diverse combinations diat reflected partidpants' requests widiin 
q)ecific departments. Aldiough dieseaccoinmodations were rnade, was particqntion 
voluntary or required? 

TA Participation 

This category included dirce areas: attendance, credit, and payment These 
topics had die poorest report rate and the balance of each category is composed of 
"not stated." ITiis is unforuirutte since these three topics became some of die pewits 
of contractual disagreement and final TA unionization (Rogow ft Birch, 1984). 



TMt A. TA PtoUdpialMi 



Toul Profnmi Reviewed 0>*36) 



Aica 



% 



AnoMfaBoe 



Optional 



13 
4 



36l1 
11.1 



1 hour 
3honn 
odMf 



4 

5 
4 



11.1 
13J9 
11.1 



ftyUMDl 




2 



2 



aiemk 



to eqpul 100% woe tot not Med 
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T1i]fieenpit>grain8i€quiiedatteiida^ Does this reflect coercion or incentive? 
Do those with itqjired attendance also twanl credit There does seem 

to be a correlation between attendance and credit, biu the anmim of insuff^ 
prevoited a firm conclusion. TAs want credit Those hqnng to enter collegiate 
teaching will request and appreciate transcripts* certificates of special training 
comidetion, written evaluations from supervisors, and copies of undergraduate 
student or peer evahiations. These provide a definite hiring edge. Recognition or 
value ascription by the TA's department or the gr^uate school in any 
fomv-financial, credit, advanced assistantshq> status, awards for excellence, and even 
secretarial he^was tenned critical by several program directors and T A supervisors 
(Stice, 1981). Further, this single aspect may affect the graduate instructor's self- 
concqA and leaching behavior more than anything else (Ervin, 1981; Stice, 1981)* 

Cvrricnlar Content 

*A large portion of graduate teaching assistants are expected to learn 
instructional techniques as they teach. . . . [This] method encourages the 
floundering of many novice insUiKtors" (Kaufman-Everett & Backlund, 1980, p. 
343). As £eicttlty supervisors, instructional designers, and administrators, we hope 
die preceding statemem reflects a decreasing peiceiitage of reaUty across die couno^ 
Again, the lacV of information prevents an accurate evaluation, but an attempt was 
made in 1979 by Clark and McLean, who reviewed TA programs for the common 
instructional areas. Twenty-one training curricula revealed techniqu^^. which 
included die old audiovisual course, 10 be the inost common (Nsl3). Instructional 
objectives and educations, theory placed a close second and third (Ns6 and 5 
respectively). From 70 different topics, this author distilled seven categories: 
professionalism. TA spcziRcs^ instructional strategies, leamiiig and students, general 
education topics, instructional program aids, and practical opportunities for practice. 
No program emphasized one category. No individual topic within any category was 



TaMeS. Ovrfcater Comait: lynfrwinByi— 


Topic 


Tocil Pkofnms Reviewed 0^=36) 
n % 


DqaBtmedt Riilotopf .y or Goib 




25j0 


Count Rjlionale 




222 


Rcik or the Tocher 




19.4 


Univenity/Dcpitroein Reioufcei 






Ethici md Professionalisin 




13.9 


Ctaten md Job Hunting 




139 


Textbooks 




11.1 


Rctesfch 




111 


Admnuftntive Pdiicies 




11.1 
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common to more than 12, or one-third of all programs, although three topics were 
foimd among one-third of the articles. These were genoal teaching methods, 
discipline-specific instruction, and cognition. TherefiV^e, throughout almost two 
decades, techniques or general teaching skills were emfrfiasized, but there is no 
empirical evidence to verify the usefidness of the topic's relation to TAs* needs. 
One training program incorporated a summer reading program to establish a shared 
foundation for all novice TAs and another had regular examinations to evaluate 
assistants* knowled^ 

Currlcular Content: Professionatttm 

Specific topics subsumed under diis category address the development of the 
teaching assistants* professional self-image and their "Ability to cope as regular 
faculty instructors. (Kfany prognuns listed multiple topic coverage, hence the total 
exceeds 100%.) Other informal opportunities inchided commiUfe membership and 
attendance at faculty meetings, both of which can establish an atmosphere of 
collegiality. Ibe topics in TebJc S are also suggested for new faculty orientation 
programs. 

Cmrrtcmlar Conunt: TA Specific! 

Again, several topics in thiscat^ory were reported by many training programs. 
This reflected a response to TA demands. Five directors mentioned discussing TA 
problems, but none indicated available lists of university reference persons, 
telephone numbers, experienced TAs, or faculty experts to contact when problems 
did occur. Survival ariid anxiety included instructional tips arid firstHlay strate^^ 
like how io run the copy machine, and suggestions on diaicipliue, wine lo hide the 
chalk when scheduled for evening classes, appropriate clothing, and how to have 
students address die instructor. (SeeT]ri>le6.) 





Total Programs Reviewed (fi=36) 


Topic and Activity 


n 


% 


Duties 


6 


16.7 


IVobknu 


5 


13.9 


htapenonal Rchiiont 


4 


lU 


Sufvivil and Aniety 


4 


11.1 


Depanroenid Expectations 


4 


11.1 


faieniianfe with Expeiienced TAs 


3 


S3 


Fenonality Test 


2 


5j6 


fadhridMl Canfaaioes wih 
DepMBOi Heads 


1 


2J 


DisonsskiBs widi UndRgiMlDaiei 


1 


2J 
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Cmrrkmtar Conumt: Instructional Aids 

Instnictioaal aids (Table 7) were defined as materials utilized by the training 
director to fiKilitale the progr^ Twenty-foar programs did not report any data in 
this category. One wonders if any supplemental matoials were used, yet five 
articles mcotioiied that sqpplemental teachiiig materials were a requirement in TAs' 
teaching. Being foundational and therefore only indirectly useful in the teaching 
assistants' classroom instruction may explain their limited use. The TA manuals 
and hmSbocks were erf qiecial interest to international TAs. Manuals assist 
comprehension erf the "foreign" American university and provide a reac'ily available 
expert on which to call. Fc*' TAs lacking any previous instructional experience, 
perha^ descrq)tive articles on instructional design, models of teaching, and effective 
teachers would be vabaUe. 



T«Ut7. Canlariar Cwlcat: 


iMtractioMl Aids 






Total PkDfmu Reviewed (n=36) 


Type 


n 


% 


RoMdh Anicki 


4 


11.1 


TA MMMb nd Hndbooks 


4 




DepwiiiiCMttl Baikiint 


2 


5j6 


McXMcfcie'f TwJimg Ttpt 


2 


5j6 



Curricutar Content: Learning and Students 

The five specific topics within this oitegory related to the TAs' stir lents-how 
information is processed, undergraduate behavtar characteristics, how different 
permu mqr approach different subject material, and advising students. One-thiid 
failed to report any information. Cognition was one of three topics presented by 
one-third of an prognuns. It incbded tnching study and review methods specific to 
the subject material, factual versus conccpcual learniiig, and information processing 
dieory. Without undergraduate courses in educational psychology, many TAs find 
cc^ition topics Csscinating and challenging to their personal learning habits. 





Lfiniit Mid SCMScalf 






Total Pkograms Reviewed (fi=36) 


Topic 


n 


% 


Cogpiikin 


12 


333 


AdviMf Stodeott 


4 


11.1 


Lnraing Siyks 


3 


8J 


Stodem Chancieriiiics 


3 


83 


SludnM Bchaviof 


2 


56 
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Those faculty coordinattMS and training direclors lacking sufficient educational 
psychology tnckgiounds could t3sp the resources of learning center* personnel, 
lemedial assistance programs, educational dqnrtinents, or com'.uct live interviews 
between fireshinen and TAs to discuss how each ^jproaches learning Advising and 
American studem behavior were critical topics for intenuttional ass eq)ecially 
where bvge universities attract students from a wide divmity of American 
geo9^q)hic backgrounds and cultures. If one's curriculum cannot cover sufficient 
detail^what about informauonal handouts, transcribed interviews with a 
dqiartmental expert, voluntary minisessions, class visitations by master teachers, or 
informal coffee hows? 



TaUc9. Cvrioihr CMioM: Gowni EAkMmi 





Told ftofni 




Tofic 


n 


% 




12 


333 






222 










1 


222 






194 


»■» - - « ^ » ' mm 1 

IdBi BM liQbHB Snnig 




194 


Onoil TcKtrfm Dinaioa 




139 


Plilni^if if EdMitioa 




13 


Moddi of lamcboo 




5j6 


I— fci PiteciiioB 




5j6 


WrftuMMi and Rbwcm in Edoatwn 




5i6 


Omnd Tfichim MdMMk 


12 


333 


Lkor 


10 


27J 




10 


27J 






2SjD 


M40M and Aboovmmu 




2SjD 






222 


Stidatt RcnCunjonBol 


I 


222 


LafaoMory Tcadui^ 




194 


Dig— ion 




194 






167 


Oanpiilv AaMed kHMction (CAI) 




16.7 


iBMndHHiil InnovMMnf 




167 






139 






13 


TcK^ imnJi Mcthodi 




S3 


Mcia««ian 






SocraUcMadnd 




Sj6 


Firtii i|iiDn Tidwiipwi 




3i6 






SiS 


AiiteMrkl 




Si 




CurrUutar Content: General Education 

Although Table 9 includes nine areas, diis category ladced details. Discipline- 
specific instniction prevailed in science and foreign language departments where 
TAs* responsibilities included laboratory instruction. The resource persons 
mentioned were effective large class instructors, expms in time management, 
fiaculiy members with similar TA experiences, audiovisual ex|.^/ts, and library and 
book^ore personnel No examples of educational research were included. No 
modeb for behavioral objectives were common throughout, and no article reported 
the qKcific items covered in any of the otho- topics. 

Currientar Content: InstrncOonal StraUgUs 

Twenty instructional stiai^ies were listed among the 36 programs investigated 
Of these, lecturing was the most common qwcific technique after general teaching 
methods. Descriptions of the general teaching method %3uld have been useful. 
Those mediods involving direct student interaction (discussion, questioning, and 
particqMtion) attracted little curricular attention. TAs assigned to basic degree 
requironem courses wooU find infonnation on motivation and studemrei^ 
lacking in most training situations. Only three programs reported including 
proUem-solving techniques. Should we be concmied that gnuUng not only fell 
behind testing, but also that aeveial programs listed one and rtH the other? Rnally, 
two topics are missing from TaUe 9: remediation and orchestrating an entire 
lesson* 

Cnrrienlar Content: Practice Opportunities 

While practice was missing from 10 programs, others reported multiple 
oppoftuuities. One of the greatest TA frustrations was grading papers. As seen in 
Tab)e 9, eight programs discussed it, but only one reported any type of practice 
(Table 10), and no curriculum menuoned any sup^visory feedback on the assigned 



T«Mt lit CwTfcMtar CMmI; Praclkt OpyortHllta 

ToiJPkotng»iUwwwd0i«36) 



Tn» 


a % 




9 25j0 


Lotob Flam 


9 2SA 


Tciobook Sdeodon 


7 194 




6 1&7 


Soppkmental Mttcnalf 


5 139 




5 139 


Ocnttil 


3 13 




1 2S 


AodkwiMul MitflriaU 


1 2i 


Study OuiaH 


1 24 
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grades or nlioiiak used in bordi^line cases. No class discipline practice was 
availaUe, such as student teaching nndor a dq)am.iental faculty member. Ten 
programs lectuied on how to lecture, but none piovi^ Nine talked about 

usmg media and creating audiovisualr, none providing equipment practice. Does 
this data inqrfy that for many the first day in an undergraduate classroom is also 
practice field? 

The literature has revealed some common and uncommon patterns. They may 
or may not be valid for individual institutions, but diey can serve as initial 
foundations or points of comparison. The responsibilities are great and the 
possibilities are endless. 



Note 

^The author*! disieitation leived u a partial banis for this pq)er. 
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A National Study of Teaching Assistants 



Robert M. Diamond and Peter J. Gray 

The Objective 

The teaching assistants (rf today are the potential &culty members of tomonow. 
Unfortunaiely, there is a general pcrcq)tion that the teaching performance of many 
teaching assistants is low. In some institutions there is a systematic effort made to 
orient and prepare teaching assistants for their roles as discussion lead^, graders, 
advisors, and so on. In other cases, tfiere is no such preparation. 

The objective of the study to be reported in this paper presentation was to 
assess the background, re^nsibilities, and prqjaration of teaching assistants from a 
representative group of research institutions across the country. The outcomes will 
give us a better understanding of TAs, their roles, and their needs. 

Framework 

Approximately 10 years ago, Cashell 0977) conducted a survey of 1 ,000 TAs at 
Syracuse University. The findings indicated that two-thirds of the TAs lacked any 
formal preparation in lecturing, preparing tests, counseling students, and leading 
discussions. More recent studies by Smock and Mcnges 0985), Bingman (1983), 
and Wright (1981) clearly indicate that this situation is not unique to Syracuse 
University is it only of historical interest In fact, a very recent survey of 
administrators of 400 institutions conducted by The Ohio Stale University (198^0 
shows that 60% of the respondents have a "very high interest" in the area of TA 
cmptoyment and education. Fuithermore, the administrators ranked "preparing TAs 
in pedagogical skill as the most important topic. 

Methodology/Data Source 

Through the co<q)eration of eight major research institutions (Oregon State 
University. Stanford University, Syracuse University Texas A & M, University of 
California at Davis, UCLA. University of Nebraska, and University of Tennessee), 
nearly 4,400 surveys were distributed to TAs during the spring of 1986. 

The survey consisted of five parts. The first part asked for demographic 
information about the TAs (e.g., highest level of education, country of origin, 
gender). The second part concerned their teaching responsibilities (e.g., lecturing, 
grading, advising) and the supervision provided. The third part of the surv^ focused 
on TAs* teaching preparation, including whether they were teaching in their 
discipline, whether their institution has provided programs of support, and whether 
they have held any other teaching positions. In addition, TAs were asked in this 
sectk)n to specify the areas in which they have had preparation and those areas where 
they wouM like preparation. Section four had items especially for international TAs 
about: (a) any additional orientadon or training that they might have received, and 
(b) any problems they have had. The last section asked for general comments or 
suggestions. 

The survey fonn was self-mailmg so that the respondents only had to fold and 
secure the form and drop it in the mail. 
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Results 



A total of nearly 1,400 TAs responded to the survey for a 32% return. Some 
institutions had as high as a 47% return (as in the case where the survey was 
distributed with the first issue of a TA newsletter). 

More males (59%) than females (41%) responded to the survey. Those with 
baccalaureate d^rees accounted for 43%, and those with master's degrees accounted 
for 47% of the req;)ondents. Most of the respondents are United States citizens 
(83%). Of the 17% who are cidzens of odier countries, the highest pnqx>rtion 
(45%) are Asian and the next highest are European (21%). Seven academic 
departments accounted for 41% of the respcmdents, although any one department 
only had four to dght percent of the total. 

Sixty pocent or more of the TAs listed the following areas of responsibility: 
grading (97%), holding office hours (94%), prepaiing tests (72%), leading class 
discussions (71%), conducting review sessions (69%), lecturing (60%). Supervision 
of all areas was nued as adequate by 59% or nK»e of the respondents. Supervision 
of six of the 11 areas was rated as adequate by over 80% of the respondents. Eighty- 
two percent of die reqxmdents reported that, generally, diey have received adequate 
guidance and sq)ervision. 

Almost all the TAs who responded felt diat their academic background is 
adequate for their responsibility (96%). However, only 83% are teaching in dieir 
discipline and only 79% say they have enough time to adequately fulfill dieir 
teaching responsibility. Seventy-five percent plan to teach. 

Some 74% of the TAs rqx)rted that graduate support programs were offered. 
However, fewer than 50% had (nreparation in such areas as new developments in 
instructional technology (19%), counseling and advising (22%), course evaluation 
(41%), self-evaluation (42%), and lecturing (47%). The most requested areas of 
preparation were self-evaluation (72%), cou evaluation (71%), developments in 
instnictional technology (64%), and lecturing (60%). 

Many inteniational TAs reported additional training such as orientation for 
international students (67%) and die role of die graduate teaching assistant (66%). 
Nearly unanimously, they indicated that they were meeting their teaching 
responsibilities effectively 0)3%). 

Almost 500 other comments and suggestions wm made by respondents. The 
major categories included die need for more support (20%), inadequate time (16%), 
and die need for formal training programs (14%). 

Furdier analysis will investigate die similarities and differences among groups 
(e.g. institutions, disciplines. United States and international TAs, males and 
females). 

Educational Importance 

This study provides first-hand information about the backgrounds and 
experiences of teaching assistants. The infmnation collected as part of diis study 
will be used at Syracuse University to create training programs and materials to help 
develop the teaching abilities of teaching assistants. Odier institutions can use die 
information as die basis for their own study of TAs. A long-term benefit of die 
improvement of TAs' teaching ability will be the general improvement of 
postsecondary teaching since many graduate teaching assistants are bound for college 
teaching positions. 
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Note: Copies of the full report of this study are available at $8 each firom the 
Center for Instructional Development, Syracuse Untv^tty. 
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Graduate Teaching Assistants* Implicit 
Theories of Teaching 



Robert J. Menges and William C. Rando 

Introduction 

Interviews with graduate teaching assistants (TAs) probed what they mean by 
"teaching," requested their diagnosis of a classroom problem, and asked about 
actions they take to resolve such a problem. Results show that how they say they 
deal with the problem is related to how they think about teaching, that is, to their 
implicit theories. 

To manage the complex levels of actions, thoughts, and feelings that are 
present in college classrooms, teachers develop theories that help them order 
experiences and predict events. It is characteristic of most teachers to make theory, 
if we generalize from research in precollege settings. A review of nine studies of the 
implicit theories of elementary and secondary teachers (Clark & Peterson, 1986) 
found theory making to be common. The review also documents that theories vary 
a good deal from one person to another with regard to content and orientation. 

In an interview study of implicit theories. Fox asked newly appointed 
polytechnic teachers what they mean by "teaching." Some teachers held what he 
called simple theories, e.g., the "transfer" theory, in which the student is perceived 
as a vessel or a container to be filled, and the "shining" theory, in which the student 
is regarded as clay or wood to be shaped or molded. Odier teachers, usually those 
who already have some teaching experience, held more developed theories, e.g., the 
"traveling" theory, where the teacher serves as a guide over the terrain of subject 
matter. In developed theories, students are more likely to be regarded as contributing 
partners or active participants, whereas in simple theories they are likely to be seen 
as passive recipients of knowledge or training. 

In the present study, w^ investigate implicit theories held by graduate teaching 
assistants. 



Procedures 

Graduate teaching assistants at Northwestern University were surveyed by the 
university's program f(^ teaching assistants. The survey included a question asking 
whether the TA would be willing to participate in an interview about teaching. 
Twenty-two of those who agreed to participate were interviewed during spring 
quarter 198S. 

This report is based on interviews with 20 persons from departments of 
anthropology, hist(My, linguistics, philosophy, political science, psychology, and 
sociology, approximately equal numbers of males and females, who gave complete 
responses to the questions described bek>w. Their TA experience ranged from three 
quarters to nine quarters, and their typical assignment was to lead weekly discussion 
sections that complement faculty lectures in large enrollment courses. Those who 
volunteered to be interviewed may not be rq)resentative of all TAs on campus, but 
they probably include persons who have given some thought to their assumptions 
about teaching and who are predisposed toward sharing their thoughts. 
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Membm of a seminar on theories of instruction collabmatively developed th3 
semislnictured interview schedules and interviewed one another ?s practice for 
interviewing TAs. Interviews were taped, and transcripts of the audiotapes were 
subsequently analyzed. 

Resnlts 

This rqx>rt presents our analysis of responses to two interview questions. One 
question probes what the TA means by teaching. The odier asks comments on a 
teaching problem. 

The Meaning of Teaching 

Answers to the question, "What do you mean by teaching?" permit inferences 
about the theories that teachers eqmise. Inspection of responses suggested three 
primary orientations: teaching as content, teaching as process, and teaching as 
motivation (see Display I). Each TA*s initial or most emphatic response could be 
classified into one of these three categories. Qassification required attention to the 
context in which remarks were made and to inflections in the speaker's voice. For 
example, whether the statement. Teaching is engaging people in a set of ideas," is 
classified as content or as motivation depends on whether the speakeis* voice 
emphasizes the last word or the third word in that sentence. 

Instruciofs oriented toward content (n^T) indkated that course subject matter and 
mastery of that material by students is primarily what they mean by teaching. 
Among their comments. 

. . . when one presents to another person some idea or material 

communication of ideas that are important Teaching really is my 
giving them knowledge and them really understanding it and being 
able to sq>ply it 

Other instructCHS stated that teaching is helping students learn to think or to process 
information. This process (n=7) orientation is illustrated by the following 
reqx)nses: 

Teaching is making people think for themselves giving them 

the means to go on and look at questions and answer [questions] 

themselves. The most important thing is learning how to learn 

to get students to think intelligently.. . . teaching them how to 
grq)ple with questions. To teach is to help someone teach himself. 

A process orientation toward teaching and education does not deny the 
importance of subject matter, but it gives higher priority to processes of cognitive 
devetopment and to acquisition of thinking skills, usually through participation in 
class discussion. These TAs apparently want their students to leave class not 
merely having menmized or understood facts, concepts, and procedures pertinent tc 
the course, but better able to think and to process information. 
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Still other TAs implied that motivation (na6) or affect is ce.itral: 
The number one priority seems to be to intmst students in the 
subject Teaching is engaging people in a set of ideas. 

Kfotivation oriented TAs give first priority to making course content imeiesting 
so that students fed invohredwidi it both in and out of the classroom. 

A Classroom FrohUm 

Earlier in the interview TAs had been asked to describe their reactions to a 
classroom problem situation: "Canyouimiigineatinieinoaeof your classes when 
youpiannedadiscussiocbutabnostnoooereqxmdedorparticipaied? Whatdidyou 
do? How did you determine the reasons for the situation?" All of the TAs could 
identify with this problem and some provided lengthy and detailed narratives, bodi 
about how they arrive at reasons for the situation and iteut what they do. 

The question "How do you determine die reasons for the situation?" permits 
inferences about the basis for diagnosing this proUem. ReqxMises were of two 
types (see Diq>Iay I). The majority reqxxided in terms of an assumption about a 
studem chamrteristk^ an instructor chanKteristic, or & chara^ 
environment They indicated no attempt to test or clarify die assumption. The 
remaining TAs req)onded widi some strategy for gathering more information about 
the reason for die proUem, such as "I ask them if diey've read it" 

TAs who idy on assumptions (nsl4) usually volunteered assumptions about 
students: 

It couU be diat nobody has done die reading. Apathy is typically 
die proMem. Difficulty of the reading material makes them 
hesittnt tt) reqwnd. I assume diat diey're not interested. There 
were a coq)le of occasions in which Fm certain duu diey found it 
loodifiBcuhbutmostfyldiinkdiey'renotintmsied. EaiyinUie 
quarter I diink it's insecurity but if it happens later it may be 
because di^ are afraid to kxdc stqwl in front of their friends, or 
sometimes it's because diey havent read it 

Eleven of die rqwfted assumptions refer to students. Two refer to expectations of 
die TA, and one asserted diat a characteristic of die classroom was reqxmsible for 
die lack of discussion. 

Odier TAs engage in inquiry (n=6). indicating an attempt to seek mwc 
information. 

Several adc questions about student prqMuation or lessori content 
First of all I would ask« "Did you do die assignment?" Because 
diey dont always prepare. If diey have prepared dieir lesson^ dien I 
would adc "Were diere any difficulties in undersumding?" That's 
anodier possibility. If diere were no difficulties, I would ask, "Was 
diis topic jus; not of interest to you?" And if it wasn't what I 
wouU possibly do is try and get responses as to why. 

Anodier instructor prsfen to reflect on die probiem after the class ^ over 
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When I go home I try to analyze it . . . Maybe the material was 
too difficult, maybe it was too easy» or just inappropriate for the 
group. ,.A(s important to think about it, to see what one can do. 

Others inqmie imo issues of process, often inqxovising as they go: 

Sometimes if s really hard to get stndoits to say anything . . . 
sometimes I ask diem questions, but sometimes that doesn't work 
[I w «uld ask students] what's going on, why they are so quiet 
That breaks die ice, too. Sometibnes students don*t want to admit 
that dieyVe not getting die material I try to anticipate problems in 
terms of material that yoo know diey*re gwig to find especially 
di£Bcik!t . . There's a tot of randomness that you can*t preset . . . 
I kind of wing it 

In svnmacy, some of these TAs deal widi uni eyonsive students by depending 
on abeaify fionned assumptkns about die nature of stndenu 
othen actively seek nxve information, usually from dietr students. Ahhoughbodi 
groups make deciskms based on data, most idy on ge n eia liz ed past eiqi^^ far 
fewer TAs sedc new, siluatianally qwcific data. 

Responses to dkl yoo do?** reveal actions udm 10 deal wi^ 
Thqrfidl into two oi^ories (see Display I). Some TAs persist in attempts to get 
discussion going, while othen default, opdng for a diffeient class format or for 
dismissal* 

StrM^ies of diose who /irriur (nsp) are ilhistnited by diese a 

I would usually just go on 10 another question radier dian trying to 
answer die first question by myself, hoping that if I dirow out 
smaller subsidiary questions of die larger one, we can answer die 
smaller question and then come back to the larger question. Ill ask 
the same question in a dififerent W19. I would first try to lay out 
the text very carefully and explain all the concqMs, dien stimulate 
discussion by throwing out examples. I tried to think of 
somediing 10 get tfiem charged up. 

Notice how the reqxxises of persisters vary slightly in terms of specific 
strategies. Some approaches aie moie motivation oriented, for example, "Get them 
cbmgtd 19,* while odiers mt more cognitive, for example, "Ask the same question 
inadiffinentway." 

Odier TAs choose diffeient class activity or dismissal, that is, Uiey default 
(n«ll): 

I asked if anybody had questions, I waited and ... I just wound up 
letting diem go. Yea, diat [£uled discussion] definitely happens, 
that's where my inexperience as a teacher comes in.... Ijustgnq) 
... I partially Uame myself, I woukl have been more prepared to 
fill somediing in. Sometimes if it appean that their time and my 

time is not being used, ni just let diem out eariy IfFvegot 

somedung planned that's relevant, ni dirow diat in. I always have 
more dian one activity planned for aclass. 
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Theories and Action 



In tmns of action science (Argyris. Putnani. & Smith. 1985). responses lo 
these questions can reveal relationships among eqxMised theoiy of teaching (What do 
you mean by teaching?), diagnosis of classroom problems (How do you determine 
the reasons for the situation?), and action on the problem (What did you do?). 

We expected some ccmespondence between what TAs say they mean by 
teaching and how thqr diagnose a classroom problem, but our results air unclear. 
Nearly all of those with die coment orientation base their diagnosis on assumptions 
(six (rf seven). The majority of those who are process or motivation oriented also 
rely on assumptions (four erf seven for process and four of six for motivation). In 
fdcu because the majority of our respondents relied on assumptions (fourteen of 
twenty), there were too few inquirers for patt^s to be di^cemable in their 
responses. Except for the content orientation, we regard these findings as 
inconclusive. 

R^arding relationships between what TAs mean by leaching and how they say 
they deal with the problem situation, results are somewhat clearer (see Display U). 
Of diose %w \o espoused die content definition of teaching, most rqx>rted default 
strategies (five of seven). Of those espousing a motivation orientation, most also 
rqnrtedde£attltstnu^ies(fourofsi;i). But most of those who espoused a process 
orientation reponed persistence (five of seven). 
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Discussion 



Without denying that the deteminants of classroom teaching liehavior are 
complex, we believe these results suggest that implicit theories held by teachers 
erplain at least in part why some instructors take one tack when confronted by 
difficulties and others take different tacks. Furth^, these relationships are 
intuitively sensible. Content oriented instructors give high priority to 
disseminating a certain body of information. When students do not participate in a 
planned discussion, the event (discussion) is secondary to the material (the subject 
mattCT). Instead of spending time trying to engage students, most of these 
instnictofs (five of seven) opt for a moie controllable strategy such as lecturing. 

For the process oriented instructor, a discussion is much more than a vehicle for 
transferring information to students. It is in fact an end in itself . One objective of 
these instructors is that students process information, and discussion both 
encourages and demonstrates active piocessing. Thus, it seems reasonable that most 
process instructors (five of seven) pmist, trying multiple strategies for getting a 
discussion going. 

Since the motivation orientation is concerned primarily with students' affect and 
interest levels, these instructors most likely plan discussion to make the content 
more interesting and exciting. A failed discussion indicates that the plan had not 
woAed; persisting wouU likdy reduce interest stiU further. Thus, most motivation 
oriented instnicton (four of six) deSnilL 

The relationshq) between theory and diagnosis is inconclusive, as noted above. 
Likewise, because of the small number of interviews, we draw no conclusion about 
the relationship between how TAs diagnose problems and how they deal with the 
problems. To answer these questions, research must include a larger number of 
participants and gadier classroom data, e.g., direct behavioral observation or student 
questionnaires. For now, we suspect that in some cases actions depend on one's 
diagnosis (an intuitive expectation) or, given the fast pace of a classroom, diagnosis 
may occur upon reflection, after immediate action has been taken to deal with the 
prcMem. 

Our interviews imply that the behavior of TAs, when confronted with 
classroom problems, is related to their implicit theories. The link between 
expressed theory and action on classroom problems represents our clearest finding. 
In Display m, the arrow linking theory and action skirts diagnosis because we could 
draw no conclusions about relationships between theory and diagnosis and between 
diagnosis and action. 

Diq>Iay HI also Ulustrates other relationships among theory, diagnosis, and 
action. According to the conventional view of instruction, theory iiilFcKms diagnosis 
and diagnosis informs action (solid black arrows). That is, the the^tical, 
assumptions one holds shiqie one's analysis of a problem, and that analysis in turn 
shapes action to resolve the problem. But sometimes one acts by reflex, preceded 
by no diagnosis at all. In that case, diagnosis may occur after the event, upon 
reflection: diat is, action prompts diagnosis that may in turn affect one's eqx)i^ 
theory. Or, reflecting on one's action may influence the espoused theory directly, 
without further diagnostic thinking. Those relationships (shown by the upward 
curving arrows) help explain how implicit theories get revised and how criteria for 
diagnosis may be modified. 
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Display III Hypothetical Relationships of Theory, 
Diagnosis, and Action 

Conclusion 

Activities can be devised for increasing TAs* awareness of the implicit theories 
they hold. The purpose of such activities, some ol which we describe elsewhere 
(Menges & Rando, 1986), is to make implicit theories explicit. As a result, 
teachos more effectively distinguish theoretical assumptions firom diagnostic 
dispositions and finom actions, and they more easily recognize the variety of possible 
relationships among them. 

Notes 

^Wc thank Ktthleen Brinko, Jerome Juska, and Kimberly Shelton for assistance with 
data collection. 
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TA Socialization: A Communication 
Perspective 



Ann L. Darling 

This conference is evidence that we are in the midst of a relatively new and 
widespread concern about the quality of undergraduate instruction provided by 
teaching assistants (J As) on many of our campuses. One way that colleges and 
universities have sought to address this concern is tc provide special orientation and 
training programs for their TAs to enable them to be effective in their interactions 
with un(krgraduate$. Evidence shows that the usefulness of these programs has been 
mixed (Canoll, 1980). Programs have successfully infcmned individuals about the 
duties and expectations of the TA role, but seemingly produced relatively limited 
effect with T^pea to long-tmn changes in TA attitude and/or behavior. Empirical 
and anecdotal evidence suggests, however, that, while teachers do undergo changes, 
these are due largely to the experience of teaching and interacting with teachers rather 
than to any speciflc training or orientation program (Feiman-Nemser & Floden, 
1986). the purpose of this presentation is to provide a summary of some 
preliminary findings of a study I conducted about TA interactions with oLhers and 
the role that communication plays in the more informal aspects of becoming 
effective in the TA role. 

The mfomdl aspects of acquiring a role is a process called socialization and has 
been defined by Merton et al., (1957, p. 287) as "the process by which people 
selectively acquire the values and attitudes, the interests, skills and knowledge-in 
short, the culture-current in groups in which they are, or seek to become a 
member." Much of the research on teacher socialization has taken a functionalist 
perspective (Zeichner, 1980). Characteristic of this view is the assumption that 
individuals are passive recipients of institutional messa^^es; cultural reproduction is 
identified as the ultimate and inevitable outcome of socialization (Durkheim, 1956). 
More recent research has taken a dialectic perspective of socialization (i.e., Gehrice, 
1981). In this model, individuals are assumed to be active constnictors of dieir own 
socialization experiences. This more recent work has focused on the process rather 
than the outcomes of socialization. Most frequently guided by a symbolic 
interactionist perspective, research within the dialectic model has identified 
communication as an important element in the teacher socialization process. 

The Study 

The study I conducted was designed to address the general question: what is the 
role of communication in the socialization process for new TAs? My study also 
focused on two more specific research questions: (a) what are the important 
interactions for individuals during the socialization process and what are the salient 
characteristics of those interactions? and (b) what are the relationships among 
intmK:tion activity, teacher communication concern and the socialization process? 

In order to respond to these questions, I performed a series of intensive 
interviews. These weddy interviews, lasting q)proximately 45 minutes each, were 
conducted throughout the first academic quarter. Each week I asked individuals to 
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describe their concerns, the important interactions of the week« the characteristics of 
those interactions, and the reasons the interactions were important Interview notes 
and transcripts were analyzed weekly so that emergent patterns and themes could be 
probed, refined, and potentially verified by the participants. 

Thrre new TA^-^ socializing into the same department at a large research- 
oriented university-agreed to meet with me weekly for the purposes of this study. 
Two of the three individuals were working wi»h the same instructor and course; the • 
third was the sole TA assigned to a course that was cross-listed with another 
academic dq)artment All thr*e individuals were women and all three were new to 
teaching as well as to graduate school. 

Although further collection and analysis of data is necessary before strong 
claims can be made about the role that communication plays m the socialization 
process for new graduate TAs, preliminary analysis of the data generated in this 
process suggests two interesting patterns that will be discussed here. 

The first pattern concerns the kind of interactions that were perceived as the 
most iinportant in terms of these TAs' socialization and role development At the 
beginning of the quarter, the most important interactions for all three individuals 
were those with fellow first-year TAs. The new TAs met informally almost daily co 
talk about what ^""d occurred in each other's classes. These conversations usually 
(although not exviusively) occurred in and around the TA office area and generally 
served several functions for the new individuals. In and through participating in 
these conversations, the new TAs were able to receive reassurance that their concerns 
and class were not radically different from anyone else's. Ideas about what to do in 
class and how to handle particular challenges were also a product of these 
conversations. Finally and not surprisingly, the conversations wer? perceived as an 
important place to vent the natural frustrations that go along with simultaneously 
being a teacher and a graduate student 

Although the pattern for interactions with other new TAs was initially strong, 
over time there were some changes in that pattern. By the end of the fourth week 
only one individual continued to rely exclusively on the group of new TAs for ideas 
and support The other two individuals began to seek and use interactions with the 
experienced TAs as resources for information and assistance. While the experienced 
TAs were available and accessible throughout the quarter (and in fact were 
resporsible for running the department TA orientation program), only after 
individuals had established a level of confidence for their role enactment (which they 
established by comparing themselves to each other during these daily interactions) 
did they q)proach experienced TAs with requests for information and/or advice. 
Interactions with the experienced group of TAs were never as frequent as those with 
individuals in the same cohort but grew to be more important in terms of ioeas and 
supp<^ It appears then that one pattern of communication in the socialization 
process for new TAs concerns the targets of assistance. Early in the socialization 
process it appears much more important to get a sense of where an individual fiu 
with others in the same circumstance. Later, after one is sure that she or he is not 
radically different in her or his concerns and needs, it may be more efficient to 
consult experienced TAs. 

The second emerging pattern concerned the role that these conversations played 
in terms of actual TA performance. For all three individuals, the informal everyday 
interactions with their peers and selected experienced TAs had more impact on their 
ongoing concerns, weekly curriculum, and handling of individual students than 
either the dq»rtment orientation program or the formal weekly TA meeting. This 
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dqNtftment runs a relatively comprehensive orientation program for new TAs at the 
beginning of the academic year. In ad(!ition, two of the participants were required to 
attend a weekly TA meeting that focused on the ongoing responsibilities in their 
role. Neither of these two formalized programs had the kind of impact on the 
decisions they made in their TA role as did the more informal daily encounters they 
experienced. For example, one individual expressed concerns about her ability to 
plan and execute an effective discussion. During orientation week, Teading a 
Discussion** was one of the primary topics covered. At each of the weekly TA 
meetings, individuals were asked by die professor to describe their ongoing needs or 
concerns. While both of these formal resources were available to the individual 
struggling with her skills in planning and executing an effective discussion, she did 
now refer to either as she described how she resolved her concerns. Rather she 
described experiences like: **! talked to the other TAs to see what they were doing,** 
**! thought about what worked for me when I was an undergraduate,** and, **! asked 
some of the experienced TAs how they learned to run a good discussion.** As she 
then began to map out a plan for meeting her gcM of running a good discussion it 
was the products of those interacticms with peen anci experienced TAs, as well as 
self-reflection, that formed the basis for her plans. She did not mention the 
discussion during (mentation nor did she bring up her concerns at the weekly TA 
meeting. In general, then, for these individuals the frequent informal interactions 
with fellow first year TAs and the less frequent encounters with experienced TAs 
provided more of the resources they used in developing the attitudes and skills they 
needed to perform their role comfcMtably. 

This study was designed to discover and describe the role that communication 
plays during the socialization process for new graduate TAs. I met with three 
individuals every wedc throughout their first academic quarter of teaching and being 
a graduate student These three people provided me with a great deal of infcmnation 
about the functions of communication in the process of learning to {day a new role 
and adjust to a particular way of life. This study is actually an ongoing project 
Some initial findings were reported at the Ohio State conference an^^ have been 
included in this summary. Preliminary data analysis suggests at least two patterns 
of int^est to individuals responsible for the training and education of TAs. First, 
new TAs are more likely to share their real concerns and experiences with each other 
than with experienced people in the department. Second, new TAs use information 
and advice gained through informal daily interactions more than they do the 
resources provided through more traditional and formal formats such as deparunent 
orientation program and weekly TA meetings. These ear^ findings might suggest 
at least two ideas to those of us who want to provide truiiiing resources for new 
TAs. First, we might recognize that new TAs need to get to know each other before 
they can make efficient use of structured resources. It seems that there is some need 
for them to get acqwunted in a context sq)arate from that created by the inclusion of 
experienced TAs and/or faculty members. It might be useful for us, then, to design 
a party for them and not attend ourselves. Second, we might also consider that new 
TAs need resources in the form of people and ideas to be available to them in an 
informal, nonstructured way. To allow for this we might designate offices to 
maximize the likelihood that new and experienced TAs would meet and talk 
spontaneously and frequently. 
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The Role of Technique in Teacher 
Training 



Hildebrando Ruiz 

The mere fact that we have gathered for this confmnce is a most convincing 
statement about the importance and ever-increasing need for prq)aring college and 
university in$tnict(n:s in the art of teaching. Thus I will pass up the opportunity to 
belabor the need to provide prospective language teachers with sound training in 
teaching skills. Nor will I list the steps that have supposedly led me to success in 
my superviscvy activities. Instead, I will raise some issues dealing with the task of 
guiding TAs of Spanish as a fcveign language, issues that I think are relevant not 
only to the teaching of most foreign languages, but also to some extent to other 
university instruction ddivered by graduate students. 

The literature on the preparation of teaching assistants is healthily rich in 
infonnatioii about what we are doing at our own institutions. It is also abundant in 
recommendations made on the basis of our own experience, with the underlying 
assumption that our procedures will also be qyplicable to other contexts. Of course, 
there is always the danger of implicit oversimplification in many of these 
recunmendations in view of tte fact that the proponents are rarely concerned with 
even a minimum of validation of the obtained results, since they rely primarily on 
intuidon and anecdotal or personal experience. 

My main contention is that the task entrusted to a language supervisor is 
fundamentally a task of persuasion, that is, persuasion as a means of obtaining 
some form of behavior modification on the part of those under supervision. 
Persuasion, of course, permeates almost all facets of human c(mimunk:ation. We 
witness it daily on radio and TV when sponsors attempt to create in us a real or 
imagined need for an advertised product The strategy is usually that of establishing 
a relationship between the product and states of healdi, comfort, beauty, happiness, 
and so on. Foreign language teachers are also constantly attempting to persuade 
their students to learn and use a new instrument of conununication, or to understand 
different cultural values. Teacher trainers equally try to persuade their trainees by 
inciting them modify their behavior in the classroom and in almost every aspect 
related to the process of language teaching. 

The main objective of this paper, therefore, is to examine scxne aspects of my 
persuasion efforts as a teacher trainer and raise some issues based on the obstacles 
that I have encountered in accomplishing my own objectives as a supervisor of 
Spanish at the University of Georgia. I would like to center my discussion around a 
straightforward parallel between the average foreign language learner in this country 
and the prospective teacher, primarily the one who takes our mettiods course and 
attends preservice training sessions. This parallelism can be drawn about a number 
of variables. However, I will limit myself to the issue of motivation. 

Motivation can be characterized as "the state or process which determines the 
allocation of energy to particular responses rather than others" (Jamieson, 1985). 
The motivational energy of the typical language learner in colleges and universities 
is, by and large, instrumental (Gardner and Lamber, 1972). This orientation is the 
affective factor that leads to learning a foreign language for utilitarian reasons, such 
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as incieasing the possibilities of getting a job. The motivation can also be 
integrative, if the driving force is to meet with, talk to, share intmsts with, and 
becmne like the native speakers of the target language. It is possible on the basis of 
our observation, diat the average foreign language learner hais utilitarian rather than 
integrative motives to study the language. 

In the case of the teaching assistant, the situation with respect to teacher 
training is no different At the University of Georgia, as in most foreign language 
departments across the country, the basic language programs are in the hands of 
TAs, whose main interest is, understandably, their graduate programs. A teaching 
assistantshq) becomes therrfore, only a means to an end. It is far from being felt, as 
it should be, as an integral part of their academic and professional readiness. This 
observation has been made rq)eatedly in the literature, and very often the blame is 
put on administrators and members of the faculty who dther interfere or do not take 
the initiative to redefine the reasons for the employment of graduate TAs, namely 
training in foreign language pedagogy (Nerenz et al., 1979). Upon the realization 
that in most institutions the first course taught by TAs coincides with their training 
course, some audiors conclude diat, "leaching and learning about teaching are viewed 
as mutually reinforcing activities, each becoming more effective and int^esting by 
virtue of ihe other" (Nerenz, 1979, p. 878). I suspect that the cause of this 
coincidrace is found less in pedagogical considerations than in the need to staff the 
low-level curriculum econofnicany.^ 

It should come as no surprise then, that most language supervisors have under 
their direction ineiqperienced TAs who are concerned mainly with specific teaching 
procedures that will enable them merely to cany out their most immediate 
obligations. The instrumental motivation of these instructors is uiiderstandable, but 
it is by no means the most desirable. It may, indeed, be the cause of the present 
status of teacher training, as well as the main deterrent to research in the maidng of 
language teaching professionals. After presenting an overview of the trends in 
training and siq)ervision of graduate assistants, Hagiwara (1970) has observed that it 
wouU be shortsighied to train them fnr the express purpose of satisfying the internal 
needs of a language dqnrtment A similar view has been expressed iq)eaiedly in the 
professional literature widi various degrees of explicitness. 

I wooU like to empb^^ize at this point thiu while teaching languages differs 
significandy in some aspects from teaching in other fields, the preparation of 
foreign language teachers also has much in common with odier forms of 
professional training. One such aspect b die process of integrating theory and 
practice, which is a concern of any professional program in any fidd. However, it 
is only in foreign language training diat being a native speaker instructor of a 
second language widiout academic or professional training is a recurrent possibility. 

In many institutions where foreign languages are taught, we can find 
proqiectiveteachers widi ahigh degree of proficiency in the second language before 
training begins. Many of diese are native speakers who have no foreign language 
pedagogy and no formal knc ./ledge of their own language. Odim, on die contrary, 
are well qualified as far as proficiency goes, and some even have pedagogical 
expeitise, but are neverdielcss unaware of die educational system and die cultural and 
socialenvironmentof die American classroom where diey are about to p^^ A 
third group consists of individuals who are cognizant of the cultural setting and the 
social context only because diey were educated in it. Their weakness, diough, is 
fitequendy in terms of dieir proficiency in die language diey are expected to teach. 
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In addition, I should add that foreign language teachers, much more than 
teachen in odier fields, are in a profession that requires intense personal intmction 
between them and dieir students. Too (rfken, foreign language teachers are judged 
not on the basis of their knowledge of the subject and their skill in transmitting it, 
but on the outcome of very complex relationships between them and those whose 
language dolls diey are helfring to develop (Brumfit, 1983, p. 60). Whenthereare 
problems of communication the consequences are easily predictable, since 
communication is not only the goal of language teaching, but also the process 
through which the goal is attainable. Jarvis (1983) expands on the uniqueness of 
the teaching-learning process when he considers variables such as use of time, pace 
of teacher's speech* and leqgth of out-of<lass assignments. 

For over 30 years the foreign language teaching pnrfiesston has advised us to 
provide teachers with a background in language learning theories, teaching skills, 
and princqiles in methodology (Nerenz, Herron and Knop, 1976, p. 875). The 
underiying assumption is that dfective teaching derives from exposure to oiganized 
themes language teaming and pedagogy. The format, die contents, and the 
intensity of this preparation have been the object of a number of studies that, 
through questionnaires, have tried to gather pMinent information (Berwald, 1976; 
Nerez et al., 1979; Ervin ft Moyskens, 1982; Hagiwara, 1970). Some of diese 
studies have identffied die meeting oi die trainees* most immediate needs as their 
highest priority for dieir training (Ervin ft Muyskens, 1982; Nerenz ct al.* 1979). 
These needs and wants most often take die form of techniques for conducting and 
managing a class, i.e., how to deal with shy students; how to use time efficiendy; 
how to get students to tpeak; how lo make class interesting and lively; how to keep 
acertain pace; how to deal widi kiw maturity of some students, etc. 

That is no doubl diat these matters are in EKt not a.ay real but pertinent to 
success in langiuige teaching. It is also understandable tiiat prospective teachers and 
teachers in service feel die need for direa and visible guidance in such treacherous 
waters. However, to put it Uundy, to build a training i»ogram around die needs 
perceived by diese instructors is tantamount to attempting "rigid rules of thumb, 
clear statements of practice, and absolute generalizations ... for a world of 
constantly fluctuating pmonal relationships, renegotiated behavior patterns, and 
expectations for education which will be constantly responding to new demands 
from society and government** (Brumfit, 1983, p. 60). 

After having observed and interacted widi a fiurly large number of TAs ui dieir 
efforts to teach Spanish as a forei/jn language, I have grown increasingly suspicious 
about die wisdom of feeding dicse young teachers padoges d ready-made techniques 
as die basic core of dieir training. This is in spite of dieir requests fot **practicai** 
procedures for them to use widi dieir own students. After all, die TAs I have 
supervised are no different from diose who have given feedback about perceived 
instructional needs as repotted in die literature. The problem is diat, too often, 
techniques become only half-routines diat TAs attempt widiout the necessary 
understeuiding for dieir implementation and adq)tation. These procedures are little 
more dian information diat does not become knowledge because many of the TAs 
are unable to develop a personal relationshq) widi it (See Larsen-Reeman, 1983 ) 

Other times, die routines that might do wonders for me are in direct conflict 
widi die TAs* own perceptions about what language is, how it worics, and how it 
should be learned. That is why we are often faced widi the paradox of wanting 
concrete procedures of instruction, and almost simultaneously experience 
apvKehenskxi about die validity and insufficiency of most techniques. The problem. 
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as I see it» is that the process of learning a second language is much mm complex 
than is usually thought and, consequently, the teaching of the language cannot be 
approached in a reductionist fashion as a by-product of the "technique-learning- 
syndrome.** 

On the Nature of Technique 

Although we can easily describe how we perform tasks in everyday life, we 
rarely stop to examine the nature of the processes involved in such tasks. Instead, 
we nomally focus on the outcome, that is, the product of processes sudi as those of 
teaching and learning. Yet it is upon close examination of teachm in action that 
we learn that their behavior can havdly be regarded as static and suscq)tible to easy 
formalization. Indeed, when we interact with our students, we are constantly 
mOang decisions and selections from the options that we have at hand from what 
trainiiig and experience have taught us. Understanding the yJiiiJ and dynamic nature 
of behavior in general should, therefore, keep us from concocting formulaic 
prescriptions to be replicated, expecting similar or identical results on every 
occasion. As Oark puts it, "The term ^cAm^ii^ is merely a label for what we do as 
teachers, a sort of conversational shorthand which . . . allows us to negotiate 
professional discussions with a minimum of confusion- . . . and at times . . . with 
a minimum of conununication.'* (1984, p. 583). Butwhen we are asked to provide 
techniques (ie., for the teaching of vocdmlary, grammar, and pronunciation, or for 
stimulating conversation, etc.), most of the time we are being asked to take into 
consideration a fairly large number of factors (i.e., motivation, goals, age, sex, 
background of students; physical and qualitative features of the classroom, materials, 
resources, etc.), and then make decisions as such factors intoact w^*h each other. I 
contend that this is a very demanding task, to say die least 

The unformulated assumption of those seeking "very practical" procedures of 
language instruction to meet immediate needs is that pedagogical knowledge takes 
the form of basic skills generalizable across a variety of situations. That is, its 
application is context-independent to the extent that it is not bound to particular 
circumstances. But clearly, responses to these needs become unreliable when die 
teacho' trainer transmits only diose generalizable findings diat are consistent widi 
his or her own interpretation of language teaching-learning, and without the benefit 
of the full participation of the trainee's own human qualities and resources. 

While I am ready to recognize die usefubiess and the importance of specific 
teaching procedures, I feel diat a sufficient understanding of die rationale for such 
particular techniques, as well as die implications of adaptations, are of greater long- 
term benefit All diat I am acknowledging here is die need for an integration of 
dieory and practice. As we know so well, diis is easy to accept but radier difficult 
to implement. The integration of dieory and practice is what Jarvis (1983), 
following Smidi (1980), calls "pedagogical knowledge," diat is, die set of principles 
and notions diat enable die teacher to observe, analyze, and make decisions as to 
what to do. The sources of pedagogical knowledge are, according to Jarvis, research 
as well as "clinical experience," that is, die "distillation" of years of experience, 
transmitted orally or in die professional literature bom teacher to teacher. 

What I have called die "technique-learning syndrome" is, I believe, a by-product 
of die dissatisfaction of trainees, as well as teacher trainers, widi theory as a 
component of the mediods course. If the process of learning a foreign langus^e is 
seen, as it should be, as an enormously complex one, the process of teaching it is 
no less complex. Thus, it appears somewhat quixotic to attempt to develop an 
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effective teacher, with a well-rounded preparaticHi, witoin a semester-long training 
pmod. The problem is compounded by the fact that, as has been described in a 
national survey (Schultz, 1 980), the quality of teaching is not a prime Cactor for the 
res^ypointment of TAs, mainly because the need to staff the undeigraduate curriculum 
economically takes precedence. Equally troublesome is that, according to that 
survey, in the majori^ of cases only a bachelor's degree is required for the granting 
of a TA position* In short, if the graduate assistant has only an instrumental 
motivation lo learn the bare facts of foreign language teaching, it is hard to avoid a 
"cocddxxA qjproach," to the detriment of a more conqrehensive understanding of 
the teacher's tadc 

The intention ot theory and practice, while desirable, has proved to be an 
elusive enteq)riae. Sometimes it is because of a misguided interpretation (rf the role 
of theoretical research in leaching, iiiduch has led so^ 
of its findings Into the foreign language cl a s sr oom. 

On the following pages I will provide, f<x the sake of illnstration only, a 
specific example oi my efforts to integrate theory and practice while training 
Spanish TAs. At the same time, I will point out possible sources of failure of 
these young teachers lo make the connection between the information I give them 
and dietr own classroom experience. The issue I have chosen to make my point is 
the of grammar in leandng a foreign language. 

My first stq> is not lo give, much less to impose on my trainees, a list of 
"surefiie techniques*" to teach a grammar point In order to be persuasive without 
being coercive, I find it necessary lo provide the TA with sufficient understanding df 
the basis, as wen as the implication, of adopting a particular procedure. Therefi)re,I 
always insure that the TA understands first that the word grammar is subject to 
various inteipretations* 

Grammar can be synonymous with statements of social etiquette, or 
prescriptions for social behavior; it can mean linguistic norms of a given speech 
community; it can refer to labels for certain concepts, functions, or formal 
categories tii human language; it can be taken as a set of generalizations or 
regularities underiying the appsaeni chaos of oral speech; and, of course, grammar 
can be taken as a theory about what speakera know about their own language. 
Awareness of the plurality of inteipretations of the word grammar will save the 
prospective teacher firom the otherwise unavoidable confusion arising bom opposing 
views about the role of grammar in learning a foreign language. Higgs (1985) 
observes, accurately I believe, that the acrimony in the discussion of this issue is 
the direct result of the discussants' using the same word with ditferent 
interpretations. 

The TA needs to understand also that Spanish, like all languages, is 
fundamentally rule-governed, and its usage is, by necessity, determined by principles 
that the native speaker applies consistently and systematically. It is of paramount 
importance for the TA, however, to realize that, in spite of the advances of 
linguistic research, the complexity of language is of such magnitude that many 
aspects of it remain unaccounted for, not only by the teacher, but by the 
theoretician. In fact, many important aspects of language and language use are not 
even taught, or cannot be taught in die uaditional sense of the word, mainly because 
they are not tangible in the way that nouns and verbs are. However, we know that 
much of this information is real and plays an important role in communication. 
The successful learner of Spanish ends up learning it once he or she confirms or 
perceives its relevance during linguistic interaction. 
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Emphasis on the complexity erf language is not a trivial matter within the 
context of teacher education. Ihe average ontnined native instructor, under the 
pressures of leachiiig doties, frequently does not lealize tf^ 
the texd)ook is not by any means an adequate description of his or her own 
granunir, mudi less an adnpiflie description of how it is acquired 

On the basis of findings from bmguage acquisition leseaich. I make the TA 
aware of the similarities and differences between die acquirition of 
langnngps> particiilariy widi lespeci lo such varisbles as motivation, 4ge, needs, and 
many odier affective dements, tt is important for die teacher to distingdA between 
linguistic rules chmcterized by deacrqxive adequa^ 

as opposed to pedagogical rules and their instrumental nrie. Awareness of this latter 
distinction wiU enaUe die trainee teadier to cope with die conqwomise between 
Ungnistic accumcy and pedagogical validity dutt is sometimes necessary. 

FinaDy, from "diiiical experience." die TAs must understand dnt teaching a 
language as an intellectual rxereise, by inears of analysis of grammatical rel^^ 
is a very ossify way of acquiring language proficiency. Hiey should also realize diat 
sucoessfU teachers, as defined by Moskowitz (1976). do not identify 
grammar widi die esqiianation of grammar (Higgs. 198S). It is a truism diat die 
clearer die dimensions of a grammatical problem are for the instructor, the more 
precise and economical his or her statemenu will be in die classroom. Anodier 
Msptct known from experience is that most foreign langui^e learners in the United 
Slates are not very trften interested in leaniinf grammar as an abstract body of 
infonnation wordiy of bemg known for its own sake. This is relevant in the 
trauiing of foreign TAs. who often have a particular curiosity and interest in the 
study of formal properties of die language diey are learning diemselves (i.e.. 
EogUsh). and assume, mistakenly, diat die aver^ foreign tangoage learner in die 
United Slates has a similar interest My findings on Spa^ TAs and dieiratdtude 
about grammatical explanaiion as a core activity in dieir instruction is partially 
accounted for by dus assunqxion. which I persistendy address. 

The qiecific details of die procedure I recommend for die teaching of a given 
grammatical point are not of interest at this moment Suffice it to say diat. 
foUowing ideas ak)iv die lines of Higgs (198S). such a procedure consists of steps, 
all of which have die pmpose of helping die learner grasp the parameters of die 
g ramm a t ical princqile in question, as a way of expressing meaning. It is a 
procedure widi a minimum of intervention on die part of the instructor, except for 
(a) commtmicating what is about to be learned, (b) providing grqihic/visual 
illustrations where the structure occun, (c) providing an oral model of die 
granunadcal operation in questkm. (d) creadi^ attentkm-getiera in ordo- tt> 
learner's interest on the grammar point, and (e) providing and facilitating 
opportunities to practice the grammatical conc^ widiin similar or parallel 
contexts. In general, it is a proceA]reduudq)efids heavily on iUust^^ 
esqilanation to the extent that diis is permissible. The overall puipose of these 
stqps is to estatdish a rehdionditp between forms iti the target language and die 
concq)tual organizadon (rf die karner. 

Let's assume for a moment that the TA has been given die opportunity to 
discuss and understand die principles und^ying diis partkular procedure. Let's 
assume also that presentarions have been naSt by the supervisor in order to 
iUustnae how diese steps are carried out Howcan wedeiermineif infactwehave 
trinered behavk)r modification on die part of our trainees with req)ect to die ne^ 
minimize gramnuitical explanation? In other words, to what extent have we 
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motivated them to zpply what they have learned? As Jamieson puts it: "... 
motivational eaeigy of a human kind cannot be specified in quantities, but can only 
be infened as a result of human behavior" (1985, p. 31). To be truthful, after 
observing a large number <tf classes by native spcskm, results have been mixed, and 
oittn I have been disqq^cnnted because oi the persistence of excessive explanation 
and other inierventionist features of instnictioa 

I find a strong correlation between the resilience of the tendency to identify 
(^Mn; with eipfoMifon and tte (a) die cultural and educational 

backgrmmd (ijt., beliefs and attitudes) of T As; (b) the lack of integrative motivation 
to attempt an instructional qiproach different from the way in which they were 
taught; (c) apprehension in leaving a feeling cS security nurtured by structural (i^., 
based on disoeie grammar points) instruction, vis a vis the still-opaque horizons of 
proficiency and a notion of grmnsv as a process rather than a product 

Rqieaied class observations, fdlowed by lengdiy hours of (mosdy) friendly 
conversaiion about the classes observed* have convinced me diat die three factors 
just mentioned are in themselves powerful sources of resistance to my persuasion 
efibrts. It would be naive to think diat well-established bdiefs (ovMly stated or 
not) on die part of die TA about how language works and how it diouM be taught 
can be eradicated (if they should be) by means ol ready-made techniques of 
instruction. By and large, native Spanish TAs, as wdl as a large number of 
Spanish faculty members, share a general need for die preservation of the academic 
respectability of die process of leaniing and teaching their language in the classro^ 
environment Qwsequendy, a deemphasis of die formal features of language, along 
with their diorough explanation, is perceived as a threat to die academic weight of 
teaching languages, IronicaUy, die pedagogical value of many an explanation by an 
untrained native instructor is questionable, since it is based on intuitive knowledge, 
and has little instrumental value for die kamer. 

The prospective teacher usually does not have a sufficient incentive for long- 
term retention of die information received in the mediods course, mainly because of 
his or her mere insumnental motivation. In this respect, die language supervisor is 
likely to fail in efforts to make the connection between the information 
communk:ated to die TAs and didr educational experience. 

Conclusion 

In view oi die situation described in die preceding pages, what I attempt to do 
in my rede of supervisor is to raise TAs' consciousness. That is to say, I attempt to 
sensitize them about Uieir own classroom behavior, and to inform them about die 
issues being researched in foreign language training, so diat diese prospective 
teachm can experience the pertinence of those issues, not just read about them in 
die mediods course. This mifht not seem like a req)onse to the immf^&Uf needs of 
the trainee. However, I contend that it is the surest way of learning about teaching, 
even if it takes more than two or diree years to become a seasoned teacher, endowed 
widi mechanisms to make informed decisions. My rationale is diat the devetopment 
of attitudes, values, and beliefs about language teaching and learning, is as 
important as the development of cogniUve skills. I am aware of die risk of being 
denigrated for having formulated neither first precise prescriptions for teaching 
effectiveness nor the "best mediod" by which students supposedly learn a foreign 
language. My position is not a dieoretically powerful one, but it is a position diat 
leads to a more insightful interpretation of die issues and the identification of 
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leseaich thai will ultimalely lead to a more useful understanding of the role of the 
supervisor in the education, and not the mat training, of TAs. 

Notes 

^ There is also a perceived shortage of graduate students in some institutions 
tod^, as can be seen in the aggressive methods of recruiting on the part of officials 
whose task is to attract (at times through dubious means) students so that the graduate 
faculty has classes to teach. 

^In fact, even experienced instructors have a great deal of difficulty accepting 
recent findings of lauguage learning researdi, not because chuige is painful for them, 
but because such findings actually undermine what they have been assuming for years. 
Take, for instance, the role diat tradition has assigned to grammar rules. I contend 
that the grammatical statmenU found in textbooks, indqmdent of their Imguistic 
validiQf, are taken by die majority of foreign language teachers u actual instruments 
of encoding and decoding speech acu, or at kast u prerequisites for successful 
communicalion, even at elemental leveb. However, u Oarrett putt it, "When we 
complain diat teadung studentt grammar rules does not enable them to communicate, 
we only confirm what linguistic theory has implied all along: The rules which 
deicribe the system attested to by competence are abstract desniptive generalizatioiu 
dMt do not per se describe the mental process by which a spieaker formulates or 
comprehends any particular utterance." (1986, pp. 137*8) That is, while the 
analyst's rule has, supposedly, psychological reality at the level of the system, we 
should not usume that speakers begin from knowledge about how the linguistic 
system works in order to produce a given utterance. 
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Factors in Locating a Program within 
the University Organization 

Larry L. Loeher 

Initiating a TA training program is a formidable task. Smock and Menges 
(1985) have nicely outlined some of the advantages and disadvantages of various 
program formats and locations. The next step is to assess which format, or 
combination of formats and loci, are most applicable to each situation. 

There are several main factors that aid in the determination of the appropriate 
location for a program. Although I identify six f£K:tors, you may find that only a 
few are pertinent in your case, oc that additional variables intervene. My categories, 
which are interconnected and therefore in no particular sequence, are: position/ 
perspective, resources, institutional culture, institutional structure, program goals, 
and time frame. 

Position/Perspective 

Identify yourself. Strategies employed in the establishment of a TA training 
program will vary with the position of the individual or group seeking the program. 
A graduate student has a diffident sequence of stq>s to follow than does a department 
chair or a graduate dean or the president of a university. These positions arc 
naturally limiting in that they define a starting point In each case, however, the 
effort has a greater chance of success when a coalition of perspectives has been 
forged. Therefore, you must be able to identify clearly for oth^ what your own 
position is. and then seek representatives of other perspectives who may share your 
interest You may have the pleasant surprise of discovering unsuspected allies and, 
if there are none, you will at least identify your major sources of opposition. 

Resources 

The position(s) you hold will also, in large measure, determine the resources 
;ou have at hand. Graduate students have little more than experience and time to 
offer, department chairs may have space, deans might have staff and so forth. 
Generally, in looking at a budget the list of institutional needs far outstrips the 
resources available to fulfill them and an allocation struggle ensues. Consequendy, 
there are few designated training resources waiting for programs to claim them. A 
critical idcvat in identifying the location of a training program is thus an inventory 
of resources needed and the location of potential resources that might justifiably be 
made available. Having identified what if anything, is present or accessible, either 
individually, or collectively among a coalition, a program should also target the 
next increment of needed resources. Most growth is modesdy incremental with 
occasional bursts of windfall funding (usually in response to a particular extoiud 
need). Knowing what the next unmst need is, and how much it costs to meet it, 
provides an action plan that can take advantage of variations in the resource 
allocation process. 

Resources-whether space, faculty time, staff salaries, hardware, or whatever-are 
almost always directed at institutional goals. Schools adapt well to changing goals, 
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although not as fiast as students might wish. Therefore, in order to attract a flow of 
resources, it is important that a program establish a claim to the priority of training 
and the resourcr!; necessary to accomplish it As training becomes a legitimate and 
estd)lished priority, resources win be directed toward that pu^ 

An unfcmunate fact of life is that resources to accomplish a purpose, such as 
training, occasionally fall into the hands of those who are incapable of spending 
them wisely, or even at all for the designated reason. There are two approaches to 
consider. The first is that you may find that they would be eager to have someone 
breadie life into a program. Rather than being hostile to a suppo5ed intruder bent 
on diverting resources, some offices are grateful (or the appearance of someone who 
has a clear sense of what is needed and appropriate, and can assume the 
responsibility of guiding a moribund or miscUrected pro^^am. Tact is highly 
de^Ue in such a case, but ideas are the most valuable resource. 

The second approach is to employ the "shut-up" factor. If you complain loud 
and long enou^ about the institution's inability to do something, you begin to 
own the problem and you will often be given your own q)portunity to achieve 
those goals* either in the hope that you will succeed (m* in the hope that you will at 
least shut iq> if you fail. Many training programs have captured resources in just 
that manner. 

Most training programs have to fight the "battle of the budget" and justify their 
existence annually. Sometimes smaller programs benefit because they are too small 
to fight over, and big programs are sstfe because they have inertia to overcome 
antagonists; programs intermediate in size and longevity often have the hardest 
struggle. 

A good strategy in such a case is to develop supporting documents and identify 
a program's successes as they happen. The headway achieved in this manner eases 
the w(^ in prq)aring a budget request and justifying the arguments for its contents. 

Institutional Goals 

The goals of an institution are often stated as: "research, teaching, community 
service," or similar worthwhile endeavors. These stated goals may in fact not 
represent what has been called the institutional culturc, which identifies the values 
as well as the g^als of the institution. While administrators may make public 
claims about research, teaching, and community service, they frequently sidestep the 
relative weighting that each of these goals receives, such as: research, 85%; 
teaching, 14%; and community service, 1%. In fact, when pressed to discuss 
whether research or teaching is morc important, these same administrators usually 
begin to rely on phrases such as, "I think good research and good teiK:hing go hand 
in hand"-at least, that is the phrase I use. Committees on tenure and promotion are 
usually spared the to utter such pronouncements-they know the values they are 
meant to uphold and they act accordingly, and it is these values that must be 
attended to. 

If you come from a midsize liberal arts college where all the faculty place an 
emphasis on high quality teaching, I would assume that you already have 
mechanisms in place to train graduate students in pedagogy. I presume the rest of 
us come from less fortunate environments-which is not to say that good teaching is 
not vahied or cannot be recognized, it is just that it is not valued enough, or not 
valued across the board by all faculty, or not to all departmental programs, or not to 
the d^rse desired. 
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The institutional culture may be the most critical factor in determining the 
nature and location of a training program because it permeates every facet of the 
institution: resouices, goals, structure, etc. As an example, the manner in which 
teaching assistants are recruited and employed is a direct reflection of the prevailing 
culture. If research is the dominant value, a teaching assistant position is usually 
considered a consolation prize for those who failed to receive research assistantships. 
Furthermore, the TAship is deflned as "graduate student support" and is considered as 
part of a battery of recruiting tools to draw siq)erior candidates to a program. 

On the other hand, where teaching is a paramount, or at least a commensurate 
value, a TA position is more likely to be defined as an apprenticeship than as 
support It is not a recruiting inducement, but a prize awarded to the most qualified 
students-and in some cases is a requirement of the scholarly training of all the 
graduate students in a program. 

If, upon reflection, you think that teaching is not a strong component of your 
institution's cultural values-or worse, not even stated as an explicit goal-then your 
task in establishing pedagogic training is significantly greater than at other schools. 
You might want to identify the most likely area of support, whether an individual, a 
department, or an office, and start there. As a flanking movement, you might want 
to redefine pedagogic training in terms more acceptable to the prevailing cultural 
milieu, e.g., skills appr(q)riate to lecturing or leading small group discussions 
might be described generally as communication skills and identified as an aid to 
making effective presentations at professional meetings. Emphasis might be placed 
on how training improve*: the efficiency of TAs, or reduces lab breakage, or 
enhances undergraduate enrollment, etc. Redefine the terms, but continue with the 
program. 

Whatever the situation, I would argue that no program tliat openly violates or 
conflicts with the cultural noms and values of the institution will last for very long 
nor have much impact while it endures. It is essential that you identify your 
programmatic goals in a manner that conforms-or at least appears to conform-with 
existing institutional goals and that supports the interests of the constituents. 

Institutional Structure 

A stroll through the catalog will almost always reveal the formal structure of an 
institution, but we all know you need to read between the lines before the 
organizational hierarchy becomes i^iparent 

At sonic schools, the president may impose his or her will, either directly or 
through the auspices of the administration; at other schools \ht faculty on the 
academic senate pulls the strings, and occasionally you find that control is 
concentiated into the hands of the deans or the department chairs. At many 
schools^in fact most larger schools-the structure is more complex. The principle of 
"shared governance" may prevail, and precise authority may be obscure and often a 
negotiable, or at least arguable, point 

It is, therefore, important to assess the organizational structure of your school 
and identify the appropriate enclaves in which a program might flourish. A school 
with control concentrated under a strong president may indicate that a cenU'al 
administrative program has the best opportunity. A school with carefully delineated 
departments alCiig traditional disciplinary lines may indicate that departmental 
programs will be supported most strongly. 

It is also possible that certain kinds of authority are delegated to different 
structures. A training program must identify the individuals or groups that can 
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justifiably claim "ownership" of a program and provide a supportive environment 
At my own schU)U despite a strong administrative authority, the faculty have full 
academic ieqx)nsibility within the structure of a senate and powerful dq)artmental 
organizations. At one time we offered campus-wide training programs for our 1 ,400 
TAs that drew a total audience of six, despite widespread ad verti sing and the presen ce 
of well-known authorities. In our second effort, the exact same presentations offered 
at the departmental level without the advertising consistently drew 80% to 90% of 
TAs. We learned our lesson and now direct most of our resources into departmental 
programs. 

Program Goab 

The world is full of people who started off on a short trip and ended up 
thousands of miles away with Uttle understanding of how they got there. Many TA 
training i^grams share that exact experience. 

A program must know what it wants to accomplish before it can begin to 
measure how well it has succeeded-that is basic to everyone. But the divergence in 
views as to just what "training" should accomi^ish is quite great. There are at least 
six models: (a) Some programs look toward the functional aspects of course 
admiiiistration-*location of the ditto machine, how the mid-term should be graded, 
who teaches which section, etc. (b) Some programs (especially where departments 
o£Fer m ultisection courses) focus on standards^o nudce sure entropy is covered in the 
fifth week, or that gerunds are taught in the fourth week-and that all students are 
equally prepared for the same final exam, (c) Some programs will focus on 
mechimics md simple methods: how to use the blackboard, ways to establish class 
participation, the most effective questioning techniques, how eye contact can 
improve student evaluations, etc. (d) Some programs will look only at a single 
problem: how to screen international TAs for language competence, how to 
maintain safety in a lab, what materials aie needed for an expoiment, etc. (e) Some 
programs will be firmly tied into a specific discipline-the best way to teach 
continental drift, how to get your students to remember muscle groups, three 
techniques for using the beam balance, favorite examples of onomatopoeia, etc. (f) 
Some programs will consider the nature of communication, how students learn. 
Bloom's taxonomy, what the tests you write reveal about your concept of 
knowledge, and so on. 

These are not mutually exclusive categories, nor are any necessarily more 
appropriate than others. It is important, though, that all of your protraining 
supporters agree as to what "training" should encompass. 

Likewise, it is important to acknowledge that programs evolve. One school I 
know offered a woricshop that was bom as "objective grading standards for subjective 
materials," whkh, because that was almost always in reference to writing, became 
"how to evaluate student writing." After several iterations, the workshop revealed 
that TAs would not correct granmiar because they were not sure *hemselves what 
was correct Ftom there, a trainer finally developed a workshop series that taught 
graduate students how to write. Although it was important, the TA training 
program disbanded that woricshop before it had to explain to the graduate dean, much 
less to the legislature, why a graduate student had trouble writing a decent pap^. 
They have since reformulated their original workshop (and all of their PhDs can 
write). Comparing the content of a program to its intended goals is an ongoing 
process. 
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Time Line 



Many programs suffer, not from poor content nor poor execution, but from 
poor timing. This is especially true when initiating a program, but it is also a 
facUH* in program devdopment However fast you want your program to grow, it 
will probably take longer than expected. It is relatively easy to woilc fast on a 
single section or course, but considerably more difficult to involve a whole college 
in training. 

The ininciple of incrementalism is a relatively safe practice to follow. A 
program is most secure when it grows in logical increments that are built on 
experience and successful practice* A budget request should never be larger than the 
amount that realistically can be spent A program outline should never promise 
more than it can actually deliver. 

Sometimes the problem is maintaining growth. At other times the problem is 
that someone believes that growth can be imposed from without Legislatures in 
particular enjoy dirowing money at a problem and assuming it will be solved. ("So 
your fomgn TAs can't ^eak English, eh, well here's $30,0GO and make sure the/re 
fluent by next week.**) It is hard to refuse the resources-maybe even politically 
unp(q)ular-but you must determine for yourself how quickly a program that achieves 
your goals and spends your resources wisely can be built A short-term funding 
gain might be more than offset by a long-term loss of credibility. Know what time 
fiame is apprq>riate for your purpose. 

First Steps 

The first step in all of this is identifying the need for training and substantiating 
the validity of the need. After that comes the definition of what training ought to 
be, how it should be accomplished, who should do it, who will pay for it, and all 
the attendant considerations involved in creating a training program. While I cannot 
offer a linear set of procedures to follow, I am confident that consideration of the 
factors outlined above will ease the process. 
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Department-Based and Centralized TA 
Training Programs 



John D. W. Andrews 

TUs panel deals with the question of how a TA training effort should be located 
(^ganizationally and with the respective benefits of departmental and campus-wide 
training systems. One panel member represents a dq)artnnent-based program, one, a 
relatively centralized program, and one, a system that combines elements of each. 
The last (rf these three is the program for which I am responsible. 

We operate on the belief that there are benefits that stem from a departmental 
focus and from a more universal emphasis, and strive to combine the advantages of 
both. Accordingly, we provide a cetiual training and consultation service that works 
very closely with individual departments and plans workshops specifically tailored to 
each depaiiment Such workshq>s generally are hekl within a single discipline or 
within several closely allied disciplines such as chemistry and physics ot sociology 
and psychology. Often they are plaimed and/or conducted in collaboration with a 
faculty member or master TA from the department(s) involved. Workshop 
materials, such as demonstration videotapes, are designed to focus on the specific 
issues raised by teaching that discipline, such as mathematical problem-solving in 
the sciences ot the evaluation of writing in the humanities. 

The strength of a discipline-focused approach is that teaching strategies can be 
closely coordinated to the substantive issues and disciplinary knowledge that is 
central to a given department Rq;rresentatives of the discipline can provide in-depth 
knowledge of the problems involved in teaching a particular set of ideas-such as 
Marxism-or in working with a fonnat unique to the discipline-such as a workshop 
in improvisational music. Such representatives will also have strong credibility 
among new TAs with whom they share a disciplinary allegiance. In many 
instances, too, they will serve as consultants-making class visits and providing 
other sorts of help. Training activities centered on a dq)artment also help to build 
communication and a positive climate for teaching within that department. These 
are areas in which a centralized program is often not at its best 

Contrastingly, the strength of a centralized program is its greater breadth of 
perspective, its concern for the teaching climate on the campus as a whole, and its 
ability to marshal knowledge about the intertwined processes of instructional 
communkation and student intellectual development We are a link to the body of 
research and writing on instructional methods and can often suggest fresh teaching 
ideas. We can be expert on the skills involved in eliciting participation, fostering 
learning, enhancing student self-esteem, and many other functions that cut across all 
disciplines. We also offer an array of leaching improvement tools-such as 
videofeedback, specially designed questionnaires, and snudl groiq) student evaluation, 
and we can use our wide experience n^lth these tools to he^ instructors use them 
mosx fruitfully. I have found that, with increasing experience, I have learned how to 
translate general teaching approaches into discipline-specific terms-to use 
brainstcnming to analyze a literary work or to foster maihematical problem-solving 
skills, for example. When working with departments on the design of a training 
program, we are also able to acquaint those responsible with the options that are 
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available in tcnns of workshop fonnat and other features. Often this involves a 
cioss-fertilization, in which ideas used by one department are applicable in another. 
Our central role places us in a good position to play the role of ''bee'* as we go from 
one setting to another 

At its best, this sort of partnership enables us to mesh the two halves of 
teaching-4iscq)linary expertise and instructional communication skill-in a way that 
makes the greatest use of those who are most thoHMighly steeped in each area. 
Pertuq)s in some ideal world these two halves will fuse; perhaps, in fact, the 
graduates of the many TA training programs that this conference is designed to 
promote will be more able to accomplish this fusion than were their predecessors. 
Fbr the foreseeable future, however, the coUabcMBtive apptoach described here seems 
to me the most fruitful way to move toward greater unification. 



John D. W. Andrews is Director of Teaching Development Programs at the 
University of Calif omiaSan Diego. 
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TA Pedagogical Preparation: Should a 
General or Discipline-Specific Approach 
Be Used? 



E. Leonard Jossem 

I know that it is early in the day, but I need your help. I would like to ask you 
all to take out a piece of paper and a pencil or a pen. (The reader is urgently 
requested to join in this experiment now. The point of much of what will be said 
dq)ends upon the personal particq)ation of the reader.) What I would like to ask you 
to do now is a very simple thing. Just sign your name. FU do it also here on the 
overhead transparency. Is everybody ready? Do you all have it done? OK, good 

Now what I would like lo ask you lo do is lo transfer your writing instrument 
to your other hand, and then sign your name. (The reado* is again requested to stop 
and carry out this op^tion at this time.) OK, everybody done? Come on! Hurry up! 
What's taking you so long? (Dr. Jossem signs his own name, left-handed, on the 
ov^head transparency.) 

As I look at my own signatures with my right and left hands, I would hope that 
my bank would not accept the second signature. Unless you are ambidextrous, I 
suspect that most of you have also had difficulty in carrying out this second task. 

Now rd like to ask you lo think for a minute about what has just happened 
here. The hand with which you ordinarily write is an expert at the task. It has done 
it innumerable times. You say, "Hand, sign my name " and it does it It's 
practically a reflex. You don*t have to think about what you are doing. But your 
other hand is probably a novice. It hasn't done this before, or at least not very 
often. At every point in the process of producing the signature you have to think, 
"OK, now what do I do?" "What's the next step I have to take?" So, I'd like you to 
remember this experience the next time you are teaching students and they have 
difficulty in foltowing what you arc doing, or in themselves goii^ through the steps 
of a problem. Remember that you are an expert, and they are not It takes time for 
them to learn. You have to be patient with them. You sliould rtot say to them, as I 
just did to you, "Hurry up! What's taking you so long?" 

Now I'd like to do another Uttle experiment with you. I have here a piece of 
clear plastic. Fm going to put it here on the overhead projector so you can see it. 
As you see, if s flat on the top side and curved on the bottom, fm going to give it 
a little pusn so that it spins around. As you see, it is spinning around a vertical 
axis in a counterclockwise direction. Let's observe what happens. We see that after 
I give it a push it spins, but it gradually slows down and comes to a stop. Nothing 
unexpected, and you all know about friction, so if I say "Why does it slow down and 
stop?" you can give me an answer. Well, there's friction between the plastic and the 
surface it is sitting on, and the friction gradually converts into heat the initial energy 
I gave the piece of plastic, so its rotational energy is gradually decreased and it slows 
to a stop. OK? We all understand what is going on. 

Now I'm going lo turn the plastic in the other direction, and now let's observe 
what happens. (The plastic, spun in the clockwise direction quickly comes to a 
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stop, shudders, and starts to turn in the opposite direction.) Let's try that again! 
(The procedure is rqieaied with the same result) 

Well now, what's hqn>^ning here? A detailed mathematical analysis of this 
problem has recently been carried out by Sir Herman Bondi and published in the 
Proceedings qf the Royal Society of London (Volume A405, 1986, pp. 265-274). 
Here on the overhead is the first page of his psqier. The title reads: "The rigid body 
dynamics of unidirectional spin,** and the abstract reads: **A toy consists of a boat 
shaped body showing great preference for spin in one direction only. Its 
sophisticated rigid body dynamics is examined in some detail, and fully accounts fcxr 
this curious behaviour.** Let's look bridly at the other nine pages of the paper. You 
can get some idea as I show these overhead transparencies of the sophistication dnd 
complexity of the mathematics. Here we see how he examines the stability criteria 
with gr^i^, and how difTmnt things hsappen if you are in (hffo^ent parts of those 
gr^hs. Then here he finally comes lo some conclusions that tell you what's going 
to hqypen in detail under different sets of initial conditions and circumstances. OK. 
All understood? Good, then you are all equipped lo explain what happens hm. 

Well, that wasn't really at all fair. So let me try something else with you. Fd 
like you to imagine that I have here a perfectly flat, level, horizontal, frictionless 
table. I take a soft drink can, which ni just show here on the overhead projector as 
a rectangle since we are loddng at it from the side. I don't have a soft drink in the 
can. What I do have is some compressed air. I also have a tame little demon who 
sits on the can and opens a hole in the can on command. You all know what's 
going to happen when he does so. The compressed air rushes out of the hole in the 
can just like the exhaust out of a rocket Now what's going to happen to the can? 
Which way will it move? Will it move to the right or will it move to the left, or 
will it stay still? Fd like some answers from the audience. How many say it will 
move to the right? OK. How many say it will move to the left? And how many 
say it will stand still? 

Now I want to do the experiment again. Only this lime, instead of having 
compressed air in the can, Fve got a vacuum in the can, Fve taken out all the air. 
My little demon qpens up a hole in the can. Now what's going to happen to the 
can? Will it move this way, or that way, or will it stand still? Physicists in the 
audience are not to vote, but Fd like to poll the rest of you. How many think it 
will move this way? How many think it will move that way? And how many 
think it will stand still? Well, you seem roughly equally divided, so FU let the 
different points of view argue it out among themselves. It's a very instructive thing 
to sit down and argue about what's going to happen there. It tells you what you 
know (X don't know, and understand or don't understand about the concepts, the 
physical concepts that are involved in understanding what actually happens. 

There's a man by the name of C.E. Montague(1969) who wrote a book called 
A Writer's Notes on His Trade. In it he says: 

If you know a thing theoretk:ally but you don't know it practically, 
you don't really know its whole theory. And if you know it 
practically but you don't know it theoretically, you don't really 
know its whole practice. 

We are really supposed to be talking about TAs. so Fd like to show you this 
cartoon. (The cartoon shows a fledgling sitting on the edge of a nest and looking at 
the mother bird. Tl.e caption reads, "Any instructions, or do I just wing it?**) Fd 
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like to point out to you that the TA" in the picture is talking to another bird that it 
recognizes as an authority figure in the matter. The TAs really have a very difficult 
job and they are well aware of it (Another cartoon is shown of a man about to stq) 
onto a high tightrope and stopping to polish his glasses.) I think we need to do 
eveiything we can to hdp them. But I am also reminded of William Blake's saying 
that "He who would do good to another must do it in minute particulars.** In 
physics we have a bit of a pedagogical problem. John Zismn (1968) in his book 
Pui>Uc Knowledge puts it tMs way: 

... the nuuor task and the corresponding problem of scientific 
education is easily defined. It must teach the consensus without 

turning it into an orthodoxy In a deeply sinictured discipline 

such as physics, this is extraordinarily difficult The classical 
theory is so complete, so well understood, so total in its 
iqyplicability, that it is almost inevitably taught as a revealed 
system. . . . 

But one mustn't teach it that way, and the process of noi teaching it that way is 
difficult to learn for people who have grown up in the system. (An overhead 
transparency is shown entitled "Model of Factors Influencing the Learning Process" 
from N. Entwhistle, 1981, Styles of Teaching and Learning.) One can talk to TAs 
about models of factors influencing the learning process, and about students' 
characteristics, and the teacher's characteristics, and perceptions of task, and 
approaches and styles and process, and short term and long term consequences and 
the feedback k)ops and all the other aq>ects of such modds. I can teU you that they 
don't take easily to diat, because they don't always see the relevance to what they are 
being asked to do in an assignment in teaching in the laboratory. If you want their 
attention, you have to make it relevant to them. William James in his Talks to 
Teachers remarked about how you keq> students' attention as you take them from 
one place to another. \ /hat you have to do is to get their attention initially and hold 
it while you take them step by step from where they are to where you want them to 
be. Now, in the first place you have to know where they are. In the second place 
you have to know where you want to go. Then you have to cany out that process. 
James comments that the diffierence between a good teacher and a bad teacho- is in 
the way they do just that He says that a good teacher, she will keep the student's 
interest from point to point, bringing in all kinds of examples, and she will just 
qxirkle in what she does. But a poor teacher, he won't do that, and his presentation 
will be aduU, leaden and heavy thing. 

As you wiU see from this next transparency, there was a national conference at 
Berkeley in January 1986 entitled: "Establishing a Research Base for Science 
Education: Oiallenges, Trends and Recommendations." Fd like to read with you a 
little of what they had to say. 

A New View of Teaching: As our understanding of leamins and 
instruction grows, a new view of the teacher's role is emerging. 
The teacher's perspective about the learner and subject matter 
determines how the instruction proceeds. Yet teachers receive little 
guidance while constructing an integrated view of the discipline 
they teach, the learners they serve, and the institutions employing 
them. Furthermore, little is known about what constitutes 
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effective world views for teaching* or how teachers can help 
students develop productive beliefs about themselves. Much of 
teacher education reflects the belief that general pedagogical skilk 
can be api^ independent of discipline. The new consensus about 
the leanier suggesu that such a belief is unjustified, just as it is 
unjustified to presume that students can reason about a new 
discipliuewidioutdiscq>line-q[)ecificlmowl^ Knowledge of the 
discipline is central to effective pedagogy, for teacheis cannot help 
students recognize flaws in intuitive thinldng or introduce concepts 
without deep understanding of the tofrics they arc asked to teach. 
Yet teachers often lack even a nidimentaiy understanding of the 
topics they must teach. They need time and help to develop a 
comprehensive view of the subject matter." 

And, I may say, experience shows that although the teachers being refened to in this 
tepon are secondary school teachers, the remarks are entirely applicable to T As in 
physics as wdl as to those in many other areas. 
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The Role of the Professional 
Organization in the Development of TAs 
in Physics 

E. Leonard Jossem 

The development of any human being is a multifaceted, multilevel, multiply 
connected networic of processes. Since this conference must limit its focus, one 
obviously cannot consider every aspect of the development of a TA. I will confine 
my TcmaAs to the subject of TAs in physics, but I would like co use the word 
"devetopment" in as broad a context as you will allow me. TAs are both students 
and qyprentice teachers, so I would like to include in the discussion items that have 
long-tmn as well as sh(nt-term pedagogical and professional significance. The TAs 
of today are the faculty of tomorrow, and they will have to work with the next 
generatkxiofTAs. 

Professional organizations also exist and function at a number of levels, and, 
here again, I would like to take a broad view. Broadly speaking, professional 
organizations facilitate the exchange and discussion of infcmnation and experience. 
They collect data, hdp identify and puUicize problems, and serve as a vehicle for 
group action by their members. They hold meetings, conferences, and woikshops, 
and they publish newsletters, conference proceedings, journals and books. They 
play a role in the development of a TA in the same sense as they play a role in the 
continuing devek)pmeni of any of dieir members. They also play a role in assisting 
those who have moit direct responsibility for the education of the TAs. 

Let us kK)k at some examples, starting at the international level. The highest 
intmiational body concerned with the profession of physics is the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics. It has 19 international commissions in various 
areas of physics, one of them being the International Commission on Physics 
Educatkm (ICPE). Tlie ICPE was formed in 1960 and has since that time acted as a 
catalyst in encouraging the development and improvement of physics education in 
all its aspects and on an intenuuional scale. 

Among the more recent conferences and woikshops the ICPE has sponsored is 
the 1978 Oxford Conference on the Role of the Lab(»atory in Physics Education. 
At this conference there were specific discussions about TAs as laboratory 
instructors, and about what one can do to help them with their tasks. In 1980« in 
Prague* a large part of the conference. The Postgraduate Education of Physicists, 
was concerned with graduate students as teachers. Also in 1980 in Trieste there was 
a conference on Education for Physics Teaching. This conference dealt with matters 
of concern to all physics teachers, including such vapks as teaching interactions, 
students' concepts and misconceptions in physics, assessment and evaluation, and 
studies of specific problems in physics teaching. Let me just quote the opening 
sentence from a paper entitled **The Training of University Faculty Members,** by 
P. J. Kennedy : **Only a few years ago it would have been surprising diat a 
conference of this sort should consider not only that university staff coukl be trained 
fc: their teaching roles, but that they should be trained.** The paper went on to 
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discuss what could be done to assist university instructional staff, including TAs, in 
improving their teaching skills. 

In 1983 at Pavia there was a conference on Using History in Innovatory 
Physics Education. The discussions thae« useful to faculty and TAs alike, were on 
how to inccHporaie history into the teaching of physics. Also in 1983, at La Londe 
les Maurcs, there was the first International Workshop on Research in Physics 
Education. A great deal is yet to be learned about physics education, and the results 
of this woiksbop and die activities it engendered are of use to all of us who teach the 
subject 

Certainly one of the problems that TAs face alcHig with the rest of us is 
communicating physics, and in 198S at DuL^burg there was a conference on that 
subject. Most recently 'here have been international conferences on physics 
education in Tokyo and in i^anjing where teachers and TAs from east and west have 
been able to discuss mutual problems. 

Anoth^ large conference on physics education is scheduled for July 1987 in 
Mexico. This too will be concerned with the cognitive sciences, with the 
foundations of physics teaching, with teacher educaticHi, and with the results of 
research in physics education. 

Out of all of these conferences come information, ideas, and new points of 
view. They are carried back to the home institutions of the persons who attend the 
conferences and are there further diffused to oihct instructional staff, again including 
TAs. 

Some other international organizations concerned with physics education are: 
The European Physical Society, The Asian Physical Society. The International 
Center for TheOTetical Physics in Trieste, and GIREP, an international group 
concerned with research in piiysics education. These and other professional societies 
in physics around the world also sponsor meetings and workshops that contribute 
bodi indirectly and directly to the education of TAs. 

While it is not a professional society, mention ought to be made of UNESCO, 
which has cooperated with many of tliese societies and funded many of their 
activities and publications. 

National prcrfessional organizations here in the United States are: the American 
Association of Physics Teachers (AAPT), American Physical Society (APS), 
American Institute of Physics (AIP), Natiraal Science Teachers Association 
(NSTA) and, from 1960 to 1971, the Commission on Collie Physics (CCP). The 
preeminent organization with re^t to physics teaching is the AAPT, but each of 
the others also plays a role in the encouragement of physics teaching and physics 
teachers. 

The AAPT hoMs two main meetings a year, one of them jointly with the APS. 
The topic of the education of physics TAs has been a recurring one throughout the 
history of the AAPT. For example, at a meeting in 1983 the AAPT Committee on 
Physics and Higher Education ^nsored a clinic on training teaching assistants, the 
objective of which was ^ . . to improve the quality of teaching done by TAs." "It 
provides an opportunity both for those who do not as yet have fomud programs and 
those who do to discuss the potentials and problems of such programs and to obtain 
assistance either in establishing them or improving them." Again, in June 1986 
there was a roundtable discussion of the education of TAs at the AAPT. The 
absuact describes the nature of the discussion. "The education of the next generation 
of teachers of physics is a perennial task. A look at history, demographics, and the 
results of research in physics education can provide a sense of perspective in dealing 
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with the probleins of today and tomorrow in this area. Foreign students involved in 
teaching have cultural and linguistic inx)blenis in addition to those problems faced 
by all teaching assistants. Topics will include orientation, supervision* evaluation* 
and recognition of teaching assistants." 

AAPT also publishes two journals: the American Journal of Physics and The 
Physics Teacher. In each of th<»e journals numerous articles have zppcsrt^ over the 
years directly related to the education of TAs. 

The American Institute of Physics \m a Manpower Statistics Division that 
periodically issues tepons of statistics and trends for physics graduate students. 
These are extremely useful in allowing individual institutions and departments to see 
thdr own situations in a national perspective. 

Let me finally return to my original comment about professional organizations. 
They can and do serve many different functions for the profession, and, at least in 
physics, they are media for the interchange and discussion of ideas and experience, 
and they serve as vehicles for group action by their members. I have tried to 
indicate briefly here how they do that with respect to the education of TAs both on a 
national and an international scale. 
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Evaluating TA Development Programs: 
Problems, Issues, Strategies 

Kathleen B. Davey and Curt Marion 

introduction 

Participation at this conference is an eximssion of United States colleges' and 
universities' increased interest and involvement in activities directed toward 
supporting and improving the performance of university teaching assistants (TAs). 
With this increased institutional involvement comes the parallel interest in 
documenting and evaluating the {nocess and outcomes of TA development activities 
and programs. 

While numerous descrq>tions of TA training activities and programs have been 
published in the last 10 to IS years, several authors have pointed out that few of 
these rq)orts include evaluative data, and when they do, the data are usually restricted 
to interview questionnaire data from TAs (Carroll, 1980; Rosenshine, 1974; 
McNeil and Popham, 1973). 

Carroll's (1980) article on the "Effects of Training Programs for Uni\'crsity 
Teaching Assistants" is {robably the most comprehensive published analysis of 
evaluation studies on TA training programs. He reviewed the literature and 
identified: (a) 48 studies that essentially simply described TA training programs; (b) 
16 studies that attempted lo measure the effects of training on TA variables such as 
knowledge, attitudes, or behavion and (c) 17 suidies that attempted lo measure the 
effects of TA training on undergraduate student variables such as student evaluations 
of teaching, student attitudes, or test scenes. 

Carroll also categorized according to design the studies that focused on TA or 
student variables. He identified and uunmarized the findings of one correlational, 1 1 
preexperimental, 7 quasiexperimental, and IS true experimental studies. He 
concludes that we have spent far too little effort assessing the effects of our training 
programs and recommends that "researchers should strive lo assign TAs randomly lo 
experimental conditions, lo measure student variables as well as TA variables, and 
to obtain reliable observational data on the TAs' teaching behavior" (p. 178). He 
goes on to say that "whenever possible, it is also advisable, in order to gain 
statistical precision, to obtain pre-training measures of dependent variables and to 
employ analysis of covariance lo adjust for initial differences between groups" (p. 

Carroll's conclusions and recommendations are well taken. Obviously, a major 
goal of all TA training programs is to positively affect the teaching performance of 
TAs and, thus, the experiences of their students. It is also true that, su-ictly 
speaking, in order to empirically "test" the effects of training, we would need to 
employ an experimental design and adhere lo all of the premises and "rules" 
associated with such a methodology. However, it is our opinion that, except 
perhaps in very Umited situations, such an approach is not practical. Furthermore, 
as a single methodology it is not even desirable, because it cannot adequately serve 
the multiple purposes of most TA training program evaluations. 
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These ooodoaoos «e derived pri^^ 
tcndy of a muvcfsity-wide ttaining program. We will describe the problems and 
issscs we encooDiered, our strategies for dealing with them, and our 
recommendations for collecting information that might serve the multiple 
stskehoiders in TA training efforts. 

Backgroud of the EvalutioB Stadj 

In tate summer ci 1985, our university was planning its fourth annual 
untvenity-wideTAwocUiop. PMicipatkmwasopentoallTA8,butnotallofthe 
more than 2,000 TAs within the university had ever attended the workshop. The 
fttt (^Sbriqg n 1982 was attended by sppmiroaidy 7^ 
infoorodl^ps. Ftar^istiaik»sfbrthel98SworiEsbopcamefiom5^ 
inl3coll^andinchidedappra]umatdy4S0TAs. Psrticqwtion was considered 
vohmtary, but some departments had begun to require their fust-yesr TAs to attend 
the worUiop. While these increased enrollments were encouraging from an 
institntkmal penpective, thjqr made the ofgnuzation of the woik^^ 
piugtam evaluation exoeedii^ly con^ilex. 

The woricsbop, as usual, was to be hekl for five half-days during the week 
preceding autumn quarter, llie exact cunicohmi, workshop presenters, sndsmk^iire 
had varied only sli^tly from year to year. For exanqrie, the workshop had always 
inchided some combinalkm of small- and large-groiv presentatk^ 
as pedagogy, adult and personal devdopment, and course design and evaluation, 
pruented primarily by College of Education faculty. The TAs also had the 
opportunity to partidpaie in microieaching sesskms. 

In addition to the university-wide wori^shop, it was known that several 
dqMfftments on campus conducted tnuning or orientatkm activities oi their own. 
However, a focused and systematic survey (rf TA devek)pment activities an^ 
across the university had never been conducted, ncv had any university office 
maintained a database specific to TA employment, assignments, roles, and 
devekipment opportunities or experiences. 

For the first three yean of the university-wide workshop, the main evaluation 
tool was a questkmnaire that was distributed to the TAs on the last day of the 
woriohop. It esKntially asked what they liked most and least, and what 
recommadations diey would make for fur offerings. No attempts had been made 
to collect data from the TAs after they had been functioning as TAs, from the 
students fwght by die TAs, nor from in-dass observatiocs. 

We w&e members of a university-wide instructional development and 
evalu'^on unit diat had assisted in die planning and implementation of workshop 
activities. We were asked by die central administration to evaluate die 198S 
wofkdiopcrffefing, which was funded 1^ die centnd administration and oiganized by 
die Collie (rf Education. 

Problenu and Issues 

The problems and issues duit we encountered in planning and conducting an 
evaluation of diis TA devefopment program were not unlike diose associated widi 
kny program evaluation study. The fundamental concerns became: F6r what 
purpoae(s) and for whom are we conducting die inquiry? What are die most 
important questions and issues to be addressed dttou^ die study? How can we 
efficiendy cMta reliable information dutt is valid and sufficient for informing die 
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decisioo-makers who will use the infomation? What is the best process for 
cooimimicating the findings? Does the potential value of the infomation to be 
collected merit the costs associated with conducting die evaluation? 

In this p^, we will discuss each of diese areas of concern as they applied to 
designing and conducting the evaluation of this wcricshq). 

For what purpose and for whom is the evaluation being conducted? 

The program evaluation litmture is iq)lete wiih articles on the differences 
between the goals and processes invcdved in conducting formative versus summative 
evaluations, with formative evaluations directed toward collecting information to 
help program staff improve and develop the program, and summative evaluations 
directed toward collecting infonnation to help administrators assess the worthiness 
of the program. The ultimate goal of both types of evaluation is future program 
planning. 

As evaluators we woe faced wiih the classic dilemma of wanting to serve the 
infonnation needs of two masters: (a) the workshop organizers and presenters, of 
which we were a part, and (b) the central administration who had requested the 
evaluation. These types of role conflicts arc common when program evaluations aie 
beirjg conducted by parties firom within the organization. Some would argue that 
"objectivity" is lost by not having totally neutral evaluators. It is our conclusion 
that more is gained by having evaluates who are eminently aware of the context 
within which a iwogram occurs and are involved to some degree in the important 
phases of program devek)pment 

Our role r?Tt of the woricshop planning team and as presenters within the 
w(rtriK)p nrovided us the advantage of gaining first-hand experience with the 
woricshop. trom planning through implementation. It also provided us access to 
information that would have been difficult to attain if we had been viewed as simply 
"outside" evaluators. Cbnsidering the infcvmation needs of both the woricshop 
organizen and the university administrators when designing the evaluation study 
allowed us to double-up on the infcxrmation collected at a single time from any 
given source. The trickiest pan of this approach proved to be the issue of: What 
infonnation do we share with whom and through what process? TTiis will be dealt 
with in more detail when we discuss the issue of communicating the evaluation 
findings and recommendations. Let us now turn to one of the first hurdles in any 
program evaIuation-<lefining the general questions and issues that will be addressed 
through the study. 

What are the most important questions and issues to be addressed 
through the study? 

We first listed all of the major stakeholders in the university-wide workshop: 
undergraduate students, TAs, dq>arunents, colleges, the College of Education, and 
the central administration. We then identified questions that we thought each group 
might have about the training prov^ied through the woricshop. We very quickly had 
at least 10 pages of general evaluation questions. It was clear that, unless we 
wanted to hire a team of evaluators or spend the next several years collecting and 
analyzing data, we could never meet the infonnation interests of all of these groups. 
We decided to focus on the two most immediate stakeholders-the central 
administration and the College of Education. We decided the interests of the TAs 
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departments, colleges, and undergraduate students would be served, at least indirectly, 
by the infonnation interests of these other two parties. 

The next major design issue became: Should we treat the workshop as an 
isolated otKanizational event and collea information internal to the happenings of 
the workshop only? Or sbouU we attempt to collect information that would allow 
the woricshop to be judged in relationship to its place within the context of the 
organization (e.g., in relation to specific TA role assignments within departments 
aiid other TA training events)? Since the workshop was originally sponsored as a 
tcspoasc to a perceived university-wide need for TA training, we opted for the second 
s^pioacb. We felt it was only reasonable for one general goal of the evaluation to 
be an assessment of how adequately the training provided through the workshop was 
meeting TA training needs university-wide. 

In Older to address this issue we needed to know, at a minimum: 

1. How many graduate students held TA appointments within the university 
during die quarter die worishop was (rffered? 

2. How were these appointments disoributed across dqmrtments and c^ 

3. What percentage of dieseTAs attended die univmity-wide workshop? 

4. Were diere odier TA training activities going on across die campus? If so, 
what was included in diem? Who offered diem? Whoparticqiatedindiem? 

In addition, we needed to know: 

1. Who particqwted in die workshop and what was their pattern of attendance? 

2. How did the workshop participants compare to the university-wide TA 
population according to demographk: data? 

3. What did die TAs and departments expect from the university-wide 
woricshop? Were diese^pectations met? 

4. Was die workshop organization, structure and curriculum appropriate given 
the participants? If not, how might it be improved? 

This questkxi led us to ask two related questions: 

1. What are die actual tasks TAs are expected to perform in their resident 
departments, and how, or might, these be used when designing TA training 
curricula? 

2. What are the TA supervision and perCcHmance evaluation practices within 
departments, and what implications do Uiese hold when considoing TA training 
programs? 

And, of course, die "ultimate** question as outlined by Carroll: What were die 
actual effects of die training on TA perfcmiance and on the undergraduate students 
taught by TAs? 

This definition of general questions and issues led us to die program evaluation 
proUem of how to collect valid and reliable information for addressing these 
questions. 

How can w$ efficiently and reliably collect information that is 
valid and sufficient for informing the decision-makers who will use 
U? 

Given die breadth of our evaluation questions, we obviously had to consult 
multiple sources and use multiple methodologies. We had to collect information 
from the TAs, die students diey taught, woricshop presenters and cvganizers, 
department representatives, and university documents and databases. As Cuba 
(1981) suggests, we were **triangulating'* our data and mediods. In so doing, we 
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woe contributing to the complexity <rf, and required resouices for, data collection, 
analysis, and inteipretation. But we weie also adding to the potential usefulness of 
the information and increasing the possiUe confident 

in our findings and recommendations. Perhq)s most importantly, we were 
considering and including the perq)ectives of the many parties involved in and 
affected by the training program as sources of evaluation infcmiation. 

As stated earUer, our institution, liltt most, did not have a database deri^ 
maintain records on our TA population by dqyartment, assignments, roles, teaching 
experience, or particqiation in training. So we worked with our personnel services 
office to create a compute report of the number of TAs by dqMitment and country 
of origin. This served to at least describe our TA population acceding to two 
important variables. 

We then designed a preworkshop questionnaire to collect dem(^phic d^ 
workshop participants. The participants were asked to indicate their dcparuncnt, 
age, sex, first language, country of origin, years as a TA, graduate student rank, 
years of teaching experience, types of jffevious teaching experience, types of 
previous TA training, previous participation in any formal workshops or courses on 
teaching, and spociRc role assignment as a TA. 

The data collection procedures further included {dans to: 

1. Review university documentsAepOTts diat might pertain to TA development 
activities, e.g., annual rqwrts of colleges diat might describe departmental TA 
devek>pnient activities; 

2. Review woricshq) registration and attendance records; 

3. Survey departmental representatives priw to Uie workshop and ask Uicm to 
describe tiieir exp^tions for the woricshop; 

4. Survey woitshop participants immediately following die woricshop and ask 
them to rate die imponanc^usefulness and perceived quality of each woricshop 
activity, and to make recommendations for future offerings; 

5. Have the participants complete 3x5 cards each day and indicate any dioughts 
or feelings that they would like to communicate to die workshop organizers; 

6. Have die participants keep a tog of "reflective notes" and turn diem in at die 
end of die workshop if diey wished; 

7. Have die large- and small-group presenters complete a survey and note dicir 
observations/recommendations for future offerings; 

8. Interview a sample of workshop participants at die end of dicir first quarter 
and assess dieir perceptions of die value of die workshop after dicy had been 
functioning as TAs for at least a quarter; and 

9. Assess supervision and performance evaluation practices in a sample of 
departments widi TAs. 

Finally, we intended to select a sample of TAs who participated in die training 
and a sample of TAs who did not participate in die training, to match dicm 
according to iinportant vwiaWes such as teaching experience and training, country of 
origin, dcpartment/discipiine, TA role, class size and course level, etc., and compare, 
among odier tilings, dieir students' ratings of dieir performance at die end of autumn 
quarter and die following winter quarter. 

Some of diese efforts were easier or more successful for collecting information 
dian otiiers. For a^amplc, die 3x5 cards were not administered widi any sort of 
consistency. So, while die comments were often imrresting, die cards were not 
considered to be reliable sources of evaluative information. The reflective log5 were 
turned in by only 10 participants, and most of dicse participants used die bodklets 
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to take notes on the general sessions rather than to record personal reflections that 
mi^t have been useful for evahiation purposes. 

All of the other methodologies and information sources produced infcmnation 
that was analyzed and summarized in the final evaluation rep^ except our attempt 
at designing and conducting a study of the actual effects of TA training on TA 
performance and student outcomes as called for by Carroll. This methodology 
pioved to be impractical for several reasons. 

First, TAs would need to be randomly assigned to a control group and an 
e3q)erimental group-with one group composed of training participants and the other 
nonparticipants-in order to meet die requirements of an experimental design. This 
condition alone was difficult to meet, because not all TAs who attended the training 
received the same "treatment" The small-group sessions were conducted by 20 
different mentors. In addition, not all participants attended all wcHkshop sessions, 
nor did they all attend for the fiill five halfniays. Also, some TAs were required by 
their dqMffOnents to attend the woriuhop, and odierswm not Therefore, there was 
a self-selection factor operating for at least a portion of the particq)ants. 

Even if random assignment to groups could have been met, there was an even 
more serious practical consideration. The number of variables affecting teaching 
performance are innumerable. At a minimum we know that previous teaching 
experience, country of origin, departmental training and supervision, and role 
assignment must be controlled if we are to reliably and validly measure die effects of 
a particular inuning program. We had hoped we could define these factors for each 
TA and then select matched samples according to these TA characteristics. 
Unfortunately, by the time these variables were accounted for, it was impossible to 
select a large enough sample of TAs Li each groq) to make the study feasible. 

We have therefcnt concluded that, excqyt in situations in which one can tighdy 
control the selection of participants and training "treatment," an experimental design 
is not feasible for the purpose of program evaluation. These controlled conditions 
do not occur very often in complex organizations. Nor are diey very desirable when 
actually trying to meet the development needs of TAs. 

Whai is the best process for communicating the findings and 
recommendations? 

Fu-st, I mentioned diat we discovered diat one of the trickiest issues faced in 
diis evaluation study was what information to share widi wliom, through what 
*>'X)cess and in what format Pan of die reason Uiis was our dual role widi the 
ining program, and the fact that we were interested in providing infcxmation that 
>u!d be viewed as useful to both die program staff and central administrators. It 
. jo can be attributed to a general issue faced in program evaluation studies-i)rogram 
justification. 

Aldiough program improvement and planning are die espoused evaluation 
goals, diey are in fact seldom die only goals, and often not the primary ones. 
Program justification is usually equally dominant, Uiough often unstated, as a 
purpose. The point is diat, at a minimum, when it comes time to report evaluation 
findings and recommendations, die issue of program justification often arises. For 
ediical purists, diis is a difficult reality to accq)t In our (pinion, it appears naive 
to do otherwise. 

We have no formulas for solving this dilemma. At a minimum, it seems 
important to be aware of, and sensitive to, die feelings surrounding diis reality. It 
seems important to work widi program staff and to let them, at die very least, 
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review any evaliiack» rcporto bef^ 

aouic^^Wldk the pe^^ 

thdr report to fimp^ acxommod^ 

8hoa]dlutenio8ttffooiioefw«iftlm "one 
imm time' before U b given 10 people oi^skfe ^ 

In oar experience, groop diflcnssions »d pr^ 
m important part of commonicadng the information. Efforts should be taken to 
provide t weU-roonded descrq>tion of the program and its effects-not just its 
weaknesses and fiulorcs. We wooU also reaxnmend the old stindby« patience. If 
you have tried your best to conduct a fiair a J reasoned evalu^^ 
program staffa little time to "digest" the information. Their initial reaction may 
understandably be defensive, but ovw time tiicy may come to see the report as 
vahiaUe feedback radier tiian as criticism. 

DoeM th€ pountial raUe of the information collected merit the 
costs associated with conducting the evaluation study? 

Fmally, we must always assess and reassess whether the potential value of the 
information to be collected merits the cosu associated with conducting the 
evaluation. The amount of resources put into a training program can be used as a 
gauge forjudging the amount of resources merited to conduct an evaluation. When 
calculating program costs, we mustremember to factor in die TAs' time; the time 

of die program plannen,oiganizers, and presenters; costs of materials; and projected 
costs over time. 

We would not recommend tiiat all TA training programs be evaluated as 
ext CTsive ly as diis one every time training occurs. Just as there is such a tiling as 
"overtreatment" in die medical profession, diere is such a tiling as "overevaluation." 
There are also sudi tilings as "undertreatment" and "underevaluation." AtUicriskof 
sounding reductionistic, it does seem important to continuously strive for a 
reasonable balance. For example* it seems reasonable to extensively evaluate a 
program as large as die university-wide woricshop at least every few years. It docs 
not seem reasonable to turn every training activity or offering into a 
miniexperiment 

Summary 

There aie few variables related to TA training in die university diat can be 
isolated and precisely "measured" The evaluation of TA training eventually comes 
down to human beings struggling widi perceptual issues of value and worth. In so 
doing tiiey must struggle widi die question of valuable to whom and for what 
purpose. There are certainly some important observable, measurable facts tiiat can 
be docuinented and used as partial evidence in diisjudgf^ Therearealso 
multiple opinions* attiuides, and experiences diat can be documented and used as 
additional evidence. 

Even so, die decisions surrounding the planning and implementation of, and 
resources allocated to. TA training programs are never totally "data-based." Nor is it 
realistic to tiiink tiiat it is possible to collect evidence or "data" diat will show us 
exactly what we should or should not do. But we can continuously assume a 
position of information seekers-to take die time to examine what we are loing, how 
we are doing it and why we diink it is important enough to do. And. finally, we 
can force ourselves and odiers to document and consider multiple perspectives when 
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considering questions related to the value and worth of particular TA training 
programs. 
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4. Approaches to TA Development 



Introduction 

Those involved in promoting the development of TAs as teachers ' '^ow from 

e?^)eiience that the ^ectiveness of specific iq)proaches is ve nedby 

their appropriateness in a given situation. The needs of a TA who has never taught 
before are quite difiTeient &om those of one who has tau^t for the previous 10 years 
at a community college. TAs functioning in laborat(»y situations require different 
immediate pedagogical skills than those who are routinely lecturing to large classes. 
A TA in dance is more concerned with evaluating students through performance 
testing than with grading essay examinations reliably. 

The experienced mentor, supervisor, or developer, therefore, adopts an eclectic 
stance, building iq) a full repertoire of 2q)proaches that can be adapted to the climate 
and structure of die university or department and the teaching roles, personalities, 
previous teaching ^perience, and immediate and long-term needs of the particular 
TAs being served. 

The papers in this section document a myriad of ^yproaches that can be a part of 
that rq)ertoire. As a group, they are testimony to the belief that TA development 
involves several functions and a variety of delivery modes: presenting particular 
teaching skills through wcHkshop demonstrations or printed handbooks; providing 
opportunities for practice ard feedback through microteaching or rolr playmg; 
rewarding TA p^ormanc^. through certificate and awards programs; fostering 
communication and awareness through newsletters and course manuals; encouraging 
reflection on teaching issues through seminars or inquiry; offering specific help and 
guidance through mentmng or consultation. 

The psq)ers also show great variety in the scqpe of the particular approaches 
described They range from university-wide awards programs and large general 
orientation woricshops to individual peer consultations in specific courses. For 
purposes of organization, they are arranged in this section into two general 
categories: univefsity-wide and departmental programs. 

University-Wide Programs 

Encouraging and rewarding TAs to make efforts to improve their teaching are 
issues addressed by William Davis, who suggests that certificates may be used 
effectivdy to document TA participation in devdopment programs, and by Thomas 
Langford, who describes how a rewards program can reinforce teachbig efforts. 

John Boehrer offers suggestions for providing TAs with feedback on their 
teaching using videotaped segments of thdr teaching. This technique is an essential 
component of numy of the approaches described throughout the section. The use of 
print materials in TA development is treated by Judy Bailey, who talks about the 
preparation of TA handbooks, and Laura Border, who discusses TA newsletters. 

Jody Nyquist and Donald Wulff provide an example of a comprehensive TA 
development program that relies on a discipline-specific approach in a large 
university setting, while Line. Fisch presents a model based on interdepartmental 
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cooperation that is particulariy suited lo small institutions or dq)artments. William 
Jackson describes a central program designed to complement departmental efforts. 

The conceptualization and organizational tasks involved in offering a large 
univmity-wide geneml workshop are discussed by Nancy Zimpher and Suzan 
Yessayan and Joanne Martin-Reynolds and Marian Hurley. Lee Humphreys and 
Howard Altman describe programs that are based on large orientation workshops 
with a program of follow-up activities throughout the academic year. 

The college teaching seminar as a vehicle for TA pedagogical development is 
described in papers by Delivee Wright and Frank Vattano and Jack Avens, who 
provide overviews of course objectives, organization, and activities. 

Christine Fanis addresses the specific subject of hewing TAs respond to suident 
writing, describing a discipline*specific q)pn)ach to enabling TAs to design and 
evaluate written assignments and activities. She encourages the use of peer 
consultation in writing, an approach that others also advocate as useful in 
consultations about teaching. Kate Brinko, John Habel, and Billiee Pendleton* 
Parker describe programs that involve TAs as pe^ consultants for other TAs in the 
context of TA development activities at their institutions. 

Departmental Programs 

The use of both student and TA peer consultation is also at the heart of the 
writing program described by Sara Stelzner, Karen Striddand, and Paul Puccio, who 
illustrate how dinierent components of a program can be integrated concq>tually and 
logistically. Also writing from the perspective ui a writing program, Anita 
Gandolfo talks about the use of student manuals lo assist TAs in their teaching and 
maintain a level of conunon experience for undeigraduaies in multisection courses. 

In describing their programs, Darwin Hayes and Sally Taylor focus on the 
internship approach used in composition courses, stressing the advantages that 
careful and gradual introduction to teaching and mentoring through the eariy learning 
process have for the teaching assistant James Henke offers an overview of another 
composition program and writing center, providing details on how an ongoing 
practicum is used lo sisppon and develop the teaching practice of TAs. 

Three elements that are frequently a part of comprehensive departmental 
programs-the orientation workshop, the practicum combined with faculty 
supervision, and the college leaching methods course-^ described by Cathy Pons, 
speaking within the context of a foreign language department. The use of focused 
observation and materials review are partkular facets of this program that build in 
occasions for the extended interaction between TAs, peers, and supervisors that is 
central to effective ongoing devek)pment 

Linda Morton, Phil Huneke, Sia Wong, and Joseph Fiedler report on the 
discussion that took place at the mathematics roundtable at the conference, 
addressing such issues as recruitment, screening, and supervision and describing the 
programs that are in place in the mathematics departments at their institutions. 
John Bauman and Wendy Walton-Sonntag offer a report of the chemistry roundtable, 
at which discussion centered on international teaching assistants, laboratory safety, 
and the TA programs at three universities. 

Summary 

Although many of the approaches that are described in this section are familiar 
to those involved in TA development programs, there are throughout these papers 
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firesh variations and lecombinatkms that inspm new thinking or give existing ideas 
aconcreienessthatmaUesonetoenvisionhow they might be Fdr 
those who have noc yet tried or entMained these approadies, the papers pixnride a 
wealth of infonnation grounded in actual experience, for all. the presentation of 
t^ese qiproaches in writing brings them to a level of articulation that permits more 
systematic examination, dialogue, and dissemination-goals that were central to the 
impetus for holding a national conference. 

-Nancy Chism 
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TA Training: Professional Development 
for Future Faculty 



William E. Davis 

Teaching assistant training will at best achieve only mod^ate success. While 
theic will always be a number of shining stars who become very involved in 
teaching improvement programs and take advantage of ev^ opportunity to improve 
in their TA role, a laige proportion of TAs will iiemain nonporticipants, uninterested 
in our programs, and unchanged by our effoits. 

Why? Because leaching assistants have a shcKtsighted view of the role of a TA 
and the standard approach to TA training reinforces this view. The view of TAs is 
shortsighted because, in many cases, they see the position primarily as a job, a 
source of financial support Among the academic priorities of many TAs, teaching 
plays a very secondary rde to course work and research. They think the tasks they 
peifonn (and those we in our training programs urge them to strive to improve) are 
merely the labor-intensive parts of teaching, much of which can accurately be 
described as sheer drudg^. Leading discussions on someone elie's lecture material 
is usually the intellectual highlight of being a TA. The tasks of marking tests and 
tenn psq)ers, maintaining and organizing laboratory supplies, keeping grade records, 
and holding office hours consume a major amount of the TAs time. And as a job, 
the TAship is undoubtedly short-term. In fact, the highest priority of graduate 
students is to achieve the status that makes them no longer eligible for the job-that 
is, to receive their de.^rees. 

So, expecting those with this understanding of the TA position to participate in 
training activities amounts to expecting them to invest time and energy into 
improving themselves in low prestige, busy work, dead-end jobs that everyone 
knows will only be sh<m-term commitments. 

Many readers will be thinking that the views I am presenting, while for the 
most part accurate, are highly pessimistic and, more importandy, do not provide the 
complete picture. Undoubtedly, many TAs do feel they are only doing a job and 
they do not actively seek training to improve, but many others are very concerned 
about the quality of their teaching and they are actively involved in improving 
themselves as instructors. And, while the tasks that TAs perform may be time- 
consuming, these tasks are essential pan^ of college and university teaching. 

I agree. As I said, there are the shining stars and many lesser stars who are very 
serious about their teaching. They are very anxious to learn because they see 
themselves as preparing for obtaining and then succeeding in future faculty 
positions. And th^in lies the solution to the problem of reaching many of those 
uninterested nonparticipants who, if they do not become interested, guarantee that 
TA training programs will have only nK)derate success. 

Too man; TAs do not recognize that they are in a career transition step between 
student and faculty status, and therefore they do not take advantage of the 
opportunities available fc^ obtaining or enhancing important career skills. The 
current narrow concq)t of TA training does not emphasize enough the value of the 
TA experience as an important part in the professional preparation of future faculty 
members. TA training programs simply do not connect with the career objectives 
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of most graduate students. Even the title, TA training, clearly indicates that the 
activities are job related, not caiter rdated. 

Viewing TAs as foture faculty who want and need programs of professional 
development in college and university teaching is not unwarranted. A major 
proportion of recipients of doctorates do expect teaching to be their primary 
portdoctond work {Chronicle cf Higher Education, Sept 12, 1984). Fbr all fields, 
39% indicated teaching as their future work, compiutd to 25% who expected their 
woric to be research and devetopment In some discq)lines, die teaching percentage 
is mudi hi^ier; 73% of die recq[)ients of doctoiates in the arts and humanities expect 
teaching to be their primary postdoctoial work. Because of this, our efforts to 
inqxove the teaching of TAs should be based on the idea of supplying professional 
devdopinent opportunities to future fiKndty, not on the idea of training graduate 
students in a job for which diey are doing didr best to become ineligible. 

The University d[ California, Davis, has devdoped as part of its activities for 
TAs a program that follows die concept of future faculty development The 
pcQgram is based on a series of presentations by faculty and visiting schdiws called 
"A Ooser Look at Univeni^ Teaching." Presentations in die smes cover basic 
skills, sudi as lecturing, testing, and discussion leading, and aiao introduce issues 
and ideas important to professional educators, such as student chei^dng, gender 
influences on teaching, and values and ediics in die classroom. 

Cenainly many campuses have similar weaker series, but we feel wc have been 
v^ successful in attracting audiences because the series is promoted as a 
professional and career development program for graduate students who plan to 
obtain faculty positions at colleges or universides upon completion of dieir degrees. 
As a result ot die emphasis on professional preparation, over 200 graduate students 
participated in diis teaching improvement program during die 198S-86 academic 
year. 

"Qoser Lode" participanu are not only introduced to teaching skills and 
important educational issues by distinguished faculty membm, but diose who 
attend eight presentations in dre series also receive a certificate of completion that 
can tqjpropriately be used in curricula vitae a id educational placement files. The 
certificate is tangiUe recognition of an interest in teaching and in personal teaching 
improvement, somediing diat educational placement personnd feel is important for 
anyone who intends to puraie an academic career. Ninety-two participants received a 
certificate of completion for die 1985-86 series. 

To evaluate die program at die end of die 1985-86 year, we asked certificate 
recipients to answer several questions. They almost unanimously rated the 
presentations as very valuable to diem. When asked how much die possibility of 
recdving a c^tificate influenced didr decision to attend die presentations, only one- 
quarter of diem indicated little or no influence. The emphasis on preparation for 
future faculty positions-^ more q)ecifical!y, a chance to obtain recognition that 
might he^ them to obtain diat first position-brought nearly 70 graduate students to 
participate in a program for teaching improvement After only duee presentations 
in die 1986-87 "Ck)s^ Look" series, 75 graduate students are participating. Twdve 
or more i^esentations will be offered during the course of the year, and all 
presentations will be videotaped (three videotq)e viewings can be counted), so more 
will undoubtedly begin working toward dieir certificates. Last year a large number 
began attending during winter quarter. 

The University of California at Davis is continuing to consido' plans for 
improving die way future faculty are prepared for their careers. A special university 
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woric group made up of the deans of all the undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
division, the chairs of the Academic Senate's Committee on Teaching, the 
Committee on Educational Pdlicy, and various administration members are charged 
with preying new directions in the area of preparation of graduate students as 
future college and university instructors. One of the options that they will be 
considering will be the development of a comprehensive, university sq)proved 
postsecondary teacher training program. The components of such a program could 
include: (a) a minimum period of classroom teaching under the supervision of a 
teaching mentor, (b) completion of a regulariy scheduled course on college and 
university teaching; (c) a field experience that would provide an introduction to 
teaching at state and community colleges as compared to their teaching experiences 
at the University of California; and (d) attendance at a minimum number of 
presentations in the "Closer Lfxjk at University Teaching" series. 

Since the work group is considering ways to strengthen the program, certificate 
recipients who evaluated the current program were asked if they would have 
participated if the elements (a), (b), and (c) above had been required. The results 
were: 87% would have woiked with a faculty member who would act as a teaching 
mentor, 78% would have taken a coir«e on college and university teaching; and 70% 
would have participated if visits to other types of institutions had been required. 
These answers indicate a very positive response of graduate students to teaching 
improvement activities when the emphasis is on helping them to prepare for future 
faculty careers. 

The success of the certificate program indicates tfiat we can improve teaching 
assistant training prc^grams by emphasizing the role that teaching improvement 
activities play in preparing graduate students to both obtain and succeed in future 
faculty positions. Programs such as the "Closer Look at University T*^hing" 
series emphasize the graduate student's career goals and in doing so complement 
training programs that focus on the more limited, though also important, job 
concerns. Wtiile not specifically designated as TA training activities, programs that 
involve graduate students in activities designed to prepare them for future careers as 
college or university faculty will also help to improve the quality of their current 
teaching as teaching assistants. 



William E. Davis is Director of the Teaching Resources Center at the University of 
Califomia, Davis. 
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Recognizing Outstanding Teaching 



Thomas A. Langford 

Most of us arc awaie of the frequent problem of low morale among teaching 
assistants. They tend to see themselves as "cheiq) labor" and typically feel that their 
universities £ail to deinonstrate much appreciation for their servi^ Tb^areoften 
made die "whqyping boys** of disgruntled parents, legislators, and marginal suidents. 
In most cases they are renummted at a level far beneath their worth to the 
university and they frequently go without the benefits that regular faculty are given 
simply by virtue of position. Given the nature and structures of graduate education, 
most of these negative factors are not likely to change, at least not substantially. 
However, there are some things the universities can do to help with the problem, 
even when resources for change are in short supply. I will relate me practice in our 
institution that might be of interest to anyone seeking to improve TA image and 
nxxale. 

In 1974, the Graduate School at Texas Tech initiated a program to recognize 
outstanding graduate student teachers. The dean felt that a small amount of money 
could accomplish several v^ significant results for improvement of our graduate 
student teaching program: 

1. Demon^rate the university's commitment to good teaching; 

2. Create a signiHcant annual award to be sought after by graduate student 
teachers; and 

3. Plrovide a record of distinction that wouki be useful to graduates seeking 
employmenL 

In order to make the awards as meaningful as possible, the dean arranged for 
them to be made in a letter from the president that included a token check of $ 1 00. 
The president, in fact, has funded the awards from the beginning, the dean having 
convinced him of the value of such activity. 

We feel that the significance of the award is not in the token amount of money 
(though any graduate student is always glad to get even that), but in the recognition 
that it conveys. The listing of the awards on the students' resumes is a significant 
indication of their quality as teachcts, as judged by those faculty and students they 
have worked with. Since 1974, we have made 146 of these awards, an average uf 11 
each year. 

Departments are selected each year for the competition based on the numb^ of 
doctoral level teaching assistants they have. In general, we iziclude only those 
departments that have 10 or more doctoral students. Once this determination is 
made, the Graduate School sends out a letter requesting nominations of each 
deparunent's choice, allowing departments to determine the nrxthod by which their 
individual nominees are selected. Some select by faculty nominations and vote, 
others involve student evaluations. The selections are made in the spring each year 
so that the award may be made before the end <tf these olyear. 

One rather interesting fact, in view of the frequent criticisn. of interriational 
teaching assistants, is the number of times intematimal students have been selected 
for the award. Such selections help to prove our contention that such sUidents, 
contrary to popular campus rumor, are often among our best teachers. 
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The program has been more successful and popular than even anticipated at the 
beginning. One evidence <rf this is the fisct that neariy all the departments involved 
have since established their own similar awards at the masters level. This has 
engendered considerable visibility and respea for good teaching and our teaching 
assistants woric for the awards rather enthusiastically. We publicize the results of 
the competition each year and make as much of the awards as we can. 

We fed very good about die pn>gnun, that it has acconiplished so much with so 
little outlay in terms of money. It has cost the Graduate School nothing, in fact, 
since the president's office provides the money for the doctoral awards and the 
dqnrtments take care (rf the mastof's level awards. But it is our conviction that 
anydiing we can do to can attention to and reward good teaching is very worthwhile, 
especially at a time when the whole teaching assistantshq) system is being called in 
question* 

It is our conviction that some of our very best teaching is done by teaching 
assistants. Our awards program tries to call attention to that fact 



Thomas A. Longford is Associate Dean of the Graduate School at Texas Tech 
University. 



Suggestions for Watching Tapes with 
TAs 



John Boehrer 

The use of videotq)e U> pfovide feedback to teaching assistants has become 
wideqvead lliis use may range from tiqMngshonpiepaie^ 
various fonns of micioteaching, to live taping of entire class sessions. Instructional 
developers and faculty supervisors, as well as teaching assistants themselves, 
routinely attest to the efifectiveness of videotqmig as a means for providing powerful 
opportunities to assess and improve teaching performance. 

Videotqnng involves obtaining resources for recording teaching segments in 
both studio and classroom situations. The services of competent persons who can 
operate the equqxnem and obtain good results are ato A third requirement 

is the need for skilled staff to help in providing useful guidance as TAs watch the 
videotsqm of their teaching. Since this is the component (rf the videotq>ing process 
that has the greatest impact on teaching improvement, great care shouM be exercised 
in making it as positive and productive as possible. Some guidelines for doing so, 
based on our experience at the Harvard-Danfonh Video 

Objectives: 

To mediate the T/ .* exp * >iices of seeing and hearing themselves. 

To help th' TAs to understand and deal with what is going on in the class. 

In general: 

Encourage the TAs to make independent observations. 

Observe and discuss the TAs* le; hing in the most concrete terms possible. 

Incorporate student feedback into discussion if available. 

Support the TAs* positive self-evaluation. Distinguish skills and choices from 
qualities and abilities. 

Tune in with the TAs, and adjust your approach accordingly: 

Is he or she nervous? Defensive? Distracted? Tinoe-pressured? 

What do leaching in general and this class in particular have to do with this TA? 

Why is this TA here to watch this tape now? 

Set the agenda: 

What problem, concern, interest, or goal applies to the 

What q)ecific purpose can you and the TA use the tape to pursue? 

Orient the TAs: Have they ever seen themselves on video? 

Watching oneself is highly subjective; invite the TAs to test their reactions. 

Invite the TAs to show you their tapes and explain the class. 
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Check in early: 



Ask the TAs to tell you their reactions to seeing and hearing themselves. 
Give your own reaction to the same data; offer po^pecti ve. 

Focus the TA*s attention on the students: 

How well does the TA know them and understand their per^)ective? 
What are the TA*s attiuides and expectations about the students? 
Encourage empathy with their needs and problems. 

Collaborate with the TA on watching the tape: 

Connect observations with the purpose you have formulated. 

Advocate as well as inquire: Give your views and invite the TA to respond to them. 

Woric with the TA to define problems and generate alternatives. 

Help the TA to assess the class: 

What specific objectives did the TA have for this class? 
How does the organization and conduct of the class relate to the TA? 
How do the TA*s words and actions relate to the students? 
What are reliable indicators of meeting the objectives? 

Emphasize good practice; for example: 

Setting a clear direction; engaging students in active participation; assigning clear 
tasks; asking focused questions; giving summaries; using fecSidck devices. 

Help the TA use the watching of the tape to improve: 

Ask for TA*s percq)tions of own strengths and needs to improve. 
Review alternatives and solutions to problems noticed. 

Help the TA articulate specifk, limited goals as q}erationaI statements about the 
next class. 

Arrange follow-up: 

Make an agreement with the TA to have a brief conversation after his or her next 
class to review the results of your collaborative work with the t&pe. 



John Boehrer is Associate Director of the Harvard Danforth Video Laboratory, 
Harvard University. 
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TA Handbooks: What Should They 
Include? 



Judy G. Bailey 

Handbooks for teaching assistants are popular vehicles for conveying 
infOTniation on policies, procedures, and teaching techniques, quickly disseminating 
large amounts of infcmnation to many people. Their primary functions are to help 
TAs understand what is expected of them and lo acquaint them with necessary 
logistics. As a supplement to campus-wide or department level orientation and 
devetopment sessions, handbooks may provide readings and handouts in a readily 
available collection. Distribution of materials in handbook form increases the 
efficiency of (mentation and development programs. Compiling a handbook can be 
an overwhehning task, but it can be simplified if ^proached in a systematic way 
using the following guidelines. 

Planning 

PenonneL It is recommended that a core group of faculty and TA 
development specialists, TA supoi^isors, and experienced and new TAs be involved 
in the early stages of handbook planning. Others who are interested in helping with 
the task, such as experts in teaching or in a specific discipline, may also be 
included 

Establishing the purpose. The first task of the planning group is to 
determine what TA needs there are and whether or not a handbook will help meet 
one or more of the needs. For many schools the purpose of the handbook is to 
suiq)lement a TA conference, provide information, or make sure the ''rules" are in 
the hands of the TAs. 

Defining the scope. Issues of topic inclusion or exclusion may be 
determined by answering the following questions within the context of your 
established purpose. 

1 . What topics are "essential" as opposed to "nice to know"? 

2. What is an optimum length? Long documents may seem so overwhelming 
to new TAs that they will be unused. 

3. What is an appropriate sequence for the material? 

Choosing content Resources on various topics abound, and permission to 
reprint or adapt articles and handouts is usually easy to obtain. When using 
reprints, obtcun written permission from the original source and give appropriate 
credit. In order to tailor a handbook to your particular situation, you may find 
original writing to be best for several of the topics. 

Getting to press. By this time one person should be in charge of 
coordinating the final stages of arranging materials, formatting, arranging for 
typing, editing, printing, and making design and graphics decisions. Choose 
someone with a reputation for following through and completing projects. 
Decisions related to appropriate covers and bindings will depend partly on available 
funding and partly on intended use. If the handbook is in loose-leaf format, for 
example, it is easy lo add specific materials relevant to the department or discipline. 
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Costs of developing, printing, and disseminating TA handbooks will vary 
widely from one school to another. Whether to use offset printing and staples or to 
include professional graphics, photogrsqphy, and color are decisions each school will 
need to make. Sharing printing costs among several units may be a solution to 
funding. In several institutions costs are shared by graduate and college deans, 
department chairs, teaching centers, and/or provosts. 

Disseminaiing. Many schools distribute the handbooks at orientation 
sessions held before the autumn semester. Others mail them to all new TAs. At 
the University of Delaware the handbooks are distributed at the annual TA 
conference in September. Iii addition, many workshop facilitators refer participants 
to appropriate sections for handout matoials. Tiie UD handbocdc is also available to 
new faculty. TA supervisors, and others who request copies. 

Revising and evaluating. Once a version of your handbook is published, 
you will need to devdop a system for updating the 'jifcmnauon before each printing. 
Several institutions use a word processing systr^m, saving valuable time in the 
revision i^ocess and helping to keep the handl<x>ks current and useful. More 
sophisticated technology makes it possible to send material to the printer on 
diskettes. Another feature of some handbooks is a feedback form on the last page, 
which typically asks users which sections were most and least helpful, which topics 
were omitted ind should be included, and to give suggestions for the next version. 

Typical Handbook Content 

Before we developed the University of Delaware Handbook for Teaching 
Assistants, several TA handbooks from other institutions were studied. Typical 
categories of information that emerged were: 

Letter from the editor and foreword . A statement of the purpose, its 
intended audience, and information on how to get the most from the handbook helps 
to set the tone. 

Title page. In addition to the titie, this page also identifier; the devel<^rs 
and/or editors. 

Table of contents. This is a standard practice and is used for quick 
reference. 

Administrative issues. Topics dealing with graduate ru. and 
procedures, conditions of employment, work load, benefits (i.e., stipends, tuiuon fee 
waivers, health services, taxation), grievance procedures, and graduate student 
associations (where such exist) are usually included in this section. Policies such as 
sexual harassment and equal treatment of handioqyped and minority students may be 
located either in this or another section. Foi example, academic dishonesty policies 
sometirres appeared here and sometimes in sections dealing with testing and 
grading. 

Since there are potential legal implications of the information included in this 
section (i.e., implied contracts), careful editing is a must! 

TA relatLAShips. Such sections usually deal witii TA relationships with 
faculty supervisors, departments, and students. Sexual harassment policies 
CKx:asionally appear in this section rather tiian in the ''administrative issues" section. 

Instructional responsibilities. General information describing the 
importance of the role of the TA and typical duties are usually included here. Such 
topics as office hours, grading, lab assisting, discussion, recitation or review 
sections, and full course responsibilities are typically found in tiiis secdon. 
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Professional teaching issues and strategies. Ranging from tips on 
how to motivate students to ideas for evaluating and improving one's teaching, this 
section is often referred to as "Teaching Tips." In the handbooks reviewed the 
following topics appeared most frequently: 

Ideas for the Rrst Day ctf Class 

Using Office Hours Effectively 

Gmducting Discussion Sessions 

Running Science Laboratories 

Writing Test Items 

Establidiing a Grading System 

Tips for Grading Someone Else's Tests 

Pteventing Academic Dishonesty 

Evaluating Your Own Teaching Performance 

Bibliognq>hy of Teaching Resources 

Multicultural Issues 

The American Educational System (for International TAs) 

This section more than any other reflects the attitudes and philosophies about 
teadiing that are held by the people who choose or write the articles to be included. 
It is important to remember that there is no one right way to teach, but many 
effective styles and strategies. TAs are in the process of developing their styles and 
philosophies and need encouragement and support for their efforts. To imply 
through this section that there is one right strategy in every teaching situation may 
be to add to their already high anxiety levels. Reinfiwcement and encouragement for 
TAs to think about what they want to accomplish in their teaching activities should 
be the approach for this section. 

Campus resources. This section most often includes items that can be 
categorized as "where to go few help." Typical of topics in this section arc lists of 
support units where both TAs and undergraduate students may seek assistance either 
with their studies or personal concerns. Examples include: instructional media, 
printing, computing services, library hours, counseling, writing, and math center 
services. Where insmictional development or faculty developfnent centers exist, 
they were also listed 

Recommendations. TA handbooks emphasize the teaching role. It is 
reconunended that to balance the focus, material describing various viewpoints on 
how students learn be included. It is also recommended that the handbook not be 
used as a means of neglecting or ignoring our responsibilities for TA dcveiopment 

Conclusions 

TA handbooks are important tools with potential to make the role of the TA 
clearer and the job easier to perform successfully. When used as a supplement to 
TA development programs, our handbook acquaints TAs with a collection of 
readings, logistical information, and deHnitions of responsibilities not readily 
available elsewhere. While there are infinite ways of designing handbooks, the 
sections you include arc entirely your choice. Your choices will depend on the 
nauu-e of your setting, your TAs, and your overall purpose: the improvement of 
undergraduate instruction. 
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Producing a TA Newsletter 



Laura Border 

As examples of newsletters come across your desk you may wonder if a TA 
newsletter could help your program. You may ask yourself : Does the program need 
a newsletter? Who would fund it? Who wouM write it? How much additional work 
would the staff have? TTiis article is directed at people who are involved at some 
level in the training of teaching assistants and examines how to determine if a 
newsletter would benefit your TAs and your program, how lo obtain sufTicient 
funding, and what you need lo learn about production so you can accomplish your 
task. 

If you sit down and talk to a group of beginning TAs you will probably find 
that they need and want training; they want lo feel a sense of connection with 
faculty and undergnKbate students; they desperately need information about campus 
resources-they may not even know that your staff exists; they crave a taste of the 
professionalism associated with working at a university; and they would be thrilled 
to have their teadiing efEnts recognized and rewarded. 

However, as you may remember from your own experience in graduate school 
as a TA, on many campuses graduate teaching assistants occupy the proverbial black 
hole^ir needs may go unnoticed or be met superficially. TA training programs 
tend 10 be limited and rarely touch all the TAs involved in teaching. On the typical 
campus TAs tend to be familiar only with their home dqiartments and consequently 
base their examples of good teaching on a limited range of teaching styles. 
Although they want to connect, they may on the contrary experience a sense of 
isolation from faculty and from the campus community at large. Many TAs lack 
information about campus resources and support staff, even though they could deal 
more effectively with daily student crises if they were knowledgeable about all the 
resources available to their students: study skills centers, tutoring services, 
counseling centers, and career services. 

While TAs are technically classified as faculty, they may feel like strangers in a 
strange land and w onder how to make the leap from the nowhere land of graduate 
school to the halfowed halls occupied by the tenured professors. TAs often lack 
access to professional development and may not be aware of professional 
organizations in their field. In spite of the fact that they spend long hours with 
countless students and work hard at their teaching, they may be, or at least feel, 
comfdetely unrecognized for their efforts. 

How can a TA newsletter change this typical situation? First of all, a 
newsletter can function as a helping hand that reaches out lo connect people across 
campus. A newsletter allows you lo feature various aspects of your TA training 
program, while communicating information to all TAs on campus-^ just the ones 
who come lo training sessions. Outstanding professors from all areas of the campus 
can be featured so that their expertise is shared outside of their departments. Well- 
chosen articles can make TAs aware of their professional status, encouraging them 
10 become involved in professional development and professional organizations, 
while articles about the successes of TAs can provide them with the public 
recognition they merit. Articles about test construction, evaluation, and other 
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issues cf import can encourage TAs to leam more about teaching and take advantage 
ot the services your TA training program provides. Advertising student support 
service activities through a TA newsletter can lead to an increase in attendance at 
study skills groups, an increase in the use of counseling services, tuuvial services, 
career services, and other available student support. As TAs become familiar with 
campus resources, they begin to refer undergraduates directly to the appropriate 
offices. As can be seen from the examples above, justifying the need for a TA 
newsletter is not difficult-a newsletter can fill many gaps in the typical campus 
communication network and provide a forum for discussion among faculty and 
graduate teaches. 



Even fiXHn the ivc»y towers of academe, practical matters intervene. W(£re can 
the typical TA training program obtain sufficient funding for a TA newsletter? 
Units that might be supportive of such efforts include the graduate school, academic 
affairs, or academic support services. Parent or alumni groups may also be 
interested enough in upgrading undergraduate education to provide seed money to 
begin worthwhile injects. If possible, it is a good idea to procure a permanent 
allocation of funds to ensure long-term sun>ort for the newsletter. The recent 
publication of the Carnegie Report and the Holmes Report, both of which stress the 
importance of upgrading the United States colleges and universities, may help lend 
credence to your search for monies. Naturally, costs will vary. Check with your 
publications office to obtain an initial ballpark figure, so that you do not have too 
many surprises as you proceed and so that you can plan and can stay within your 
budget 

Production 

Once your office has established a need for a TA newsletter and obtained 
sufficient funding, you will need to look at what is involved in production. The 
preliminary steps involve conceptualizing, naming, designing, writing, and 
producing the actual newsletter. 

The Concept and the Name 

Developing the concept and the name of the newsletter is the fun and creative 
part of the process. It involves brainstorming as well as work with a designer or an 
aitist Consider what is unique about your program. What exactly are you trying to 
communicate to TAs? How can this concq)t be reproduced gnf)hically? What name 
captures this concept? Think about the image you would like to project. To use a 
Freudian anak>gy, do you want to appeal to the scholarly superego by choosing a 
name such as The Academic Leader? Would you prefer reflecting the practical and 
suraightforward ego with a name such as The TA Newsletter^ Or would you rather 
evoke the huimn- associated with the id with a ruune such as The Tutor^ allowing for 
both verbal and visual puns? 

In creating The Tutor, we wanted to communicate a serious approach to 
pedagogy while using a playful visual design. Tutor, of course, means teacher, 
while communicating the idea of a supportive service. The verbal and visual pun on 
tutor/tooter juxtaposed with a little man blowing a horn catch the eye and elicit a 
chuckle upon first glance. The pun led to the creation of a cartoon character named 
Tooter who is used in "Tooter's Teaching Tips,** as well as on posters and flyers to 
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help identify activities of the Graduate Teacher Program. Try to select a name that 
will catch your readers' eyes and stir their imagination, so that they will be 
I'-ncoufaged to pick q> your newsletter and take the time to look at it 

The Design Phase 

With the concept and name !nind, you arc ready to move to the design phase. 
Your staff will need to dccide-i)erh^ in consu**^tion with an editor or artist-on the 
type style, layout, use of ^ artwork and photo * imxluction. and color scheme for 
the paper and ink. Regular letter size is usually most practical. 

For your print style you can choose from an assortment of typefaces. Those 
with serifs, or curlicues, are easier to read than sans serif faces-the straight, 
unadorned, godiic styles. The choice of type should enhance the wiginal concept, 
be it scholarly, strai^tforward, or humorous. Depending on the resources available 
and the time frame involved, the type can be set with a typewriter, a computer, or 
with a typesetting machine using a photogrq)hic development process. The quality 
of your Hnished product will, of course, reflect the kind of type you choose and how 
carefiilly you use it 

After selecting an appropriate typeface, you can explore the wonderful world of 
paper. P!q)er comes in all shades of the rainbow and in aU textures from smooth and 
glossy to pebbled and dull. One thing to consider is that research has shown that 
people do not like to read paper that is bright yeltow or goldenrod or too shiny or 
too dark. 

The Layout 

With the name, typeface, and paper chosen, woric on the layout can begin. 
How the newsletter is laid out is very important First, decide whether you want a 
four- or six-page spread. Next design the columns. A page with two broad columns 
is much easier to do but less readable than a three-column page. Then decide on a 
masthead w togo. Be sure to include necessary information such as the volume, 
number, date, university logo, and name of your jrogram. as well as the name of 
the newsletter. The layout should be kept open by including enough visuals to 
break up the density of the print It should be balanced and look appealing. Given 
TAs' busy schedules a layout that does not took too bookish is more likely to be 
perused. To break up the space and open up the layout, it is helpful to use-in 
addition to headlines and subheads-spot artwork, cartoons, or illustrations. 
Depen ding o n the kind of final printing process you choose, black-and-white photos 
can be reproduced in varying sizes and cotors with different degrees of success. The 
layout will be most effective if the page of type is broken up by at least two 
visuals. Remember a good gr2q)hic is worth a thousand words! 

The Color Scheme 

Decide whether the newsletter will appear monthly, quarterly, triannually. or 
biannually. Then during the design phase, plan the color scheme for a long term. 
For example, the cotor scheme could reflect the school colors, the seasons of the 
year, or simply department identity. Different colors of ink can be used at little 
additional cost, although black ink is always elegant and legible. We decided to 
print The Tutor four times a year, which allowed us to have yearly variations on 
shades of purple for qwing. green for summer, brown for fall, and blue for winter. 
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The Writing Stage 

After the concqH is developed, an appropriate riame chosen, the design, layout, 
aitwoit, and choice of paper and ink made, the articles must be prepared. Who will 
write the articles for your newsletter? This will depend on the resources available 
to your TA training office. You may need to write the articles yourself; for 
example, you could interview graduate students or TA supervisors or discuss various 
aspects of your TA training i^ognun. Faculty or graduate students may be willing 
to write articles for publication. At UCB, we have videotaped and audiotaped 
various sessions at our TA workshq;)s and have written articles based on those 
woAshops. We find that {X'ofessors are glad to have their ideas in print-and 
2q>pitciate not having to do the actual writing. It is also possible (with permission) 
10 rqmnt articles from other newsletters or journals. You may want to include lists 
of campus resources and descriptions cf various services. Articles should be timely, 
useful, short, and memcnable. 

Stages of Production 

Decide on a schedule eariy in the planning stage. How the newsletter is 
produced wUl be based on the funds, human resources, and publication services 
available to you. If you choose to work with your university's publications 
department, certain predictable steps will be followed. A typed version of the 
manuscript, with black-and-white glossy photos and art specifications will be 
delivered to the editor, who will edit the copy, make sure that it meets university 
standards, and return it to you for either rewriting or approval. The publications 
office will probably take care of all further steps: typesetting, paste-up, photo 
rq)foduction, printir^, and delivery. 

The recent advances in computer desktop publishing are gratifying and 
convenient If you have the proper equipment available-IBM or Macintosh-you can 
do your own typesetting and electronic layout in-house. If you check with printers 
beforehand and plan the size and shape of the newsletter to meet their specifications, 
the newsletter can be run by a quick printer at a reasonable cost 



It may be possible to have the printed newsletter delivered directly to the 
university mailing ^rvices where it can be mailed according to prepared mailing 
lists. However, here is a helpful hint: Because it is difficult to update lists of TAs' 
names, a: UCB we call the departmental secretaries each semester and request the 
number of graduate teachers employed in their departments-then v;e bundle up the 
correct amount of newsletters per dqnrtment and send the package off to the graduate 
secretary for distribution. 

In summary, we would like to suggest that a TA newsletter can serve several 
functions on your campus. A TA newsletter aids in the dissemination of 
information on college teaching, it permits the sharing of faculty expertise across 
disciplines and literally across campus, it gives TAs a sense of community and of 
interdqKUtmental connection, and not least-the production of a TA newsletter can 
help in the growth and import of your TA training program. 

Laura Border coordinates the Graduate Teacher Program housed in the University 
Learning Center at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
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The Training of Graduate Teaching 
Assistants at the University of 
Washington 

Jody D. Nyquist and Donald H. Wuiff 

As in many other institutions, the training of graduate teaching assistants (TAs) 
at the University of Washington began with meetings between TAs and course 
supervise within departments that offered courses with large enrollments. These 
meetings were usually informal get-togethers to talk about the course including 
what the course siq)ervisor expected of the graduate teaching assistants, how student 
work was to be evaluated, and what would be on the final exam. A few deparunents 
offered TA orientation and weekly meetings as early as the 19S0s. Over the years, 
large enrolhnent courses in many disciplines increased and multisectioned 
introductory courses grew, requiring TAs to assume instructor roles. By 1980, TAs 
were responsible for a portion of the instruction in 33% of the 100-200 level 
courses and for almost 25% of the instruction in all undergraduate courses at the 
University of Washington. As Provost Beckmann wrote in May of 1980, 
"Although graduate teaching assistants have consistently proven themselves to be 
hard-working, responsible instructors, it appears that many teaching assistants are 
expected to grade p2q)ers, conduct quiz sections, and teach undergraduate courses 
without adequate training or supervision** (Beckmann, May 1980). The provost 
^pointed a TA training task force whose mandate was to **examine the way 
departments presently train and supervise teaching assistants and do whatever is 
necessary to ensure that all teaching assistants receive appropriate orientation, 
training, and supervision by Autumn, 1981** (Beckmann, April 1980). The plan 
devised by that task force shaped the overall design of TA training at the University 
of Washington. This paper will attempt to describe the design of that training and 
its current implementation in the hope that the ideas will be of value to other 
institutions. 

Overview of the Institution's Approach to TA Training 

As originally conceived, TA training at the University of Washington remains 
the responsibility of each department that employs graduate students to teach in 
underj^uate courses whether the TA corrects and holds conferences over student 
woric, leads a quiz section, conducts a labcvatory, tutors, lectures in a large class, or 
assumes total responsibility for a class including the assignment of course grades. 
TAs now represent 43.9% of the total faculty (a significant amount yet actually less 
than the averages of peer instiUltions^ which accounted for 53.5% in 1983), and are 
responsible for 28% of the instruction in all undergraduate classes. In the School of 
Business about 30% of credits earned for an undergraduate degree are earned in 
courses taught by TAs; in history, however, graduate assistants are responsible for 
less than 1% of the toud crediu earned. Nevertheless, about 1,200 TAs (as of 
autumn quarter, 1986) are responsible for a significant portion of the instructional 
IHograms in dqiaitments that teach undergraduate courses. 
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As a result of this significant dependence on TAs for teaching undergraduate 
classes, the university actively attempts to enable each academic unit with graduate 
teaching assistant appointments to provide ongoing TA training programs. In doing 
so, the univmity adheres to a discipline-specific apivoach, believing that the way 
academics stimulate inquiry, generate knowledge, and present understanding is 
specific to the respective disciplines. Operationally, this results in department- 
centered TA training programs. Each department is asked to show evidence of a 
training program that will assist its graduate teaching assistants in acquiring the 
skills necessary to perform the assigned instructional tasks. Every two years, the 
provost requests a written repent from each department describing its efforts in this 
area. Since the university believes in this discipline-specific approach and, 
consequently, does not require all TAs to complete a general cross-discipline training 
program as do some universities, the administration provides resources for 
departmental TA training programs through the Center for Instructional 
Development and Research (CIDR). 

The Center for Instructional Development and Research 

The primary purpose of CIDR is to encourage and support improvement of 
teaching and learning at the University of Washington. Rqmsenting a part of the 
university's commitment to excellence in teaching, GDR operates as an active 
instructional resource clearinghouse to provide comprehensive assistance to all 
instructors at the institution. (For a more complete description of the center's 
philosophy and operations, see Nyquist, 1986.) Thus, a significant part of CIDR's 
mission lies in providing assistance to TAs through their departmental programs. 

Train-the-Trainer Model 

The TA training suppwt that CIDR staff provides for departments is based on a 
train-the-trainer model originally described in the organizational development 
literature. An important assumption of this model is that leaders/supervisors shoukl 
play an active role in training-that training is most effectively conducted by those 
who best understand the particular task to be accomplished and that training the 
traina*, who returns to a department division or unit in an organization to instruct 
others, is cost effective. 

Using this approach, CIDR staff are involved in providing ideas, materials, and 
insuuctional facilities for a faculty TA training coordinator and a student TA 
training representative appointed by the chairs of each department employing 
teaching assistants. These two dq)arunentally appointed trainers form the network 
for an exchange of ideas between CIDR staff and trainers and among trainers from 
the various departments employing TAs. 

Thas TA training at the University of Washington can be represented by 
Figure 1 (see next page). Using this model, CIDR staff provide a large number of 
services designed to meet the specific needs of TA trainers in each department. The 
yearly cycle typically begins when CIDR offers a spring TA training planning 
meeting in May of each year. 

Spring TA Training Planning Meeting 

The purpose of the spring TA training planning meeting for faculty TA training 
coordinators and graduate student representatives is to demonsuate the use of the 
insuuctional lab and other tools, and to facilitate small group discussions over 
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training concerns of department members. The opening session of the spring 
meeting typically includes remarks from the dean of the Graduate School, and 
previews of newly developed materials. This session is followed by workshops 
including such t(q)ics as: (a) developing a quarter-length TA seminar (proseminar); 
(b) organizing a three-day or week-long orientation; (c) using technology for 
improvement of instruction; and (d) evaluating TA instruction. CIDR staff 
consultants arc also available to consult with departmental rq)resentatives who have 
more specific interests or needs. 

Faculty coordinators and TA representatives leave the spring meeting with 
packets of training materials, including request forms for CIDR resources and TA 
instructional interest inventories for use in determining the needs and interests of 
TAs in their own departments. Included also is a possible timeline for the 
development of a TA orientation training program as shown below. 
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Timeline for Planning TA OrienUtion Activities 



The following outline is designed to assist departments in developing a 
timetable for planning TA orientation activities. For individuals wishing to discuss 
their plans for orientation in moie detail, QDR staff are available to assist in 
assessment of dq>artmental needs and design of a program to meet chose needs. 



1. Notify new graduate students of the: (a) need for reliable summer addresses, 
(b) arrival of impc^tant mailings, and (c) requirements for TA orientation. (Often 
this process can be conducted in conjunction with other departmental mailings 
notifying new graduate students of iheir accqxance into graduate study.) 

2. Assess departmental TA training ne<uls and resources. (Tins process often 
includes using evaluations, mailings, and printed materials from previous 
orientations, talking to TAs and faculty about perceived needs, and reviewing 
programs developed by other dqiamnents.) 

3. Attend CIDR spring TA training planning meeting. (This meeting provides 
planners the oppwtunity to review available resources outside their dq)artments, to 
assess their program in terms of campus-wide training efforts, and to begin 
scheduling services for fall training.) 

4. Develop an overall plan for TA training. (Increasingly, individual 
departments are flnding that their training needs are best met by ongoing programs 
of TA training that proceed throughout the academic year. If ongoing training is a 
departmental need, it is important to plan the program early in order to make the 
best use of resources. Many departments have found that a professional seminar on 
teaching is an important part of their ongoing training. For those interested in 
developing such programs, CIDR staff are available to assist with planning and 
devek)pment) 



1. Decide on tentative schedule of activities for fall orientation. Qi is helpful 
to develop a tentative schedule before faculty and graduate students leave for the 
summer. The development of such a schedule commonly includes review of all 
resources-both within and outside the department-that can assist in meeting 
depaitmental TA orientation needs.) 

2. Obtain permission from participants. (It is common to include both faculty 
and returning TAs in the orientation activities. It is best, however, if they are 
notified before they embark on other summer activities. When they agree to 
participate, it is impcMlant to inquire if they have any special room or equipment 
needs for their presentations. For greatest flexibility, it is also important to 
schedule CIDR staff as early as possible, especially if they will be providing 
uaining assistance during the summer.) 

3. Check availability of rooms, equipment, and resources. (Equipment and 
resources are heavily scheduled at orientation time. For the best service, planners 
should schedule all resources well in advance, particularly those resources that are 
used across campus during orientation week, i.e., CIDR and Instructional Media 
Services.) 

4. Obtain feedback about tentative schedule. (Because of the variety of 
schedules and needs of those involved in TA training, it is important to obtain 
feedback about the schedule of activities. Commonly, departmental TA coordinators 



May 



June 
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prepare tentative schedules and distribute them to faculty and continuing graduate 
teaching assistants for feedback.) 

5. Finalize the schedule. (Having the schedule finalized before participants 
leave for the summer ensures that all participants are aware of their responsibilities. 
Finalizing the schedule early also means confirmation of resources outside the 
department) 

July^August 

1. Notify new graduate students of their responsibilities during TA training. 
(This mailing should include a schedule of orientation activities. Commonly, TAs 
are reminded that their pay begins on September 16 and they can, therefore, be 
required to attend departmental orientation activities any time after that date. Some 
deparLnents remind newcomers that they should arrive in plenty of time to find 
housing, establish bank accounts, etc., so they arc free to focus on orientation 
during the scheduled times. Many departments also send out copies reading 
materials such as textbooks and Mentor, the TA handbook.) 

2. Work with CIDR staff for any training assistance needed to facilitate 
workshops ot videotapes for fall presentation. (CIDR staff encourage departments to 
use individuals in their own disciplines as resource persons for presentations during 
orientation. Since the activities frequently involve facilitation of videotapes 
produced at the center or discussion of instructional issues, CIDR staff work with 
individuals to prepare for their respons'* 'lities as resource persons in their own 
departments. It is best if CIDR staff can piovide such assistance well in advance of 
the formal orientation.) 

3. Confirm scheduled resources and facilities. (In late July or early August, 
CIDR staff will send a letter of confirmation to all departments that have scheduled 
CIDR services. It is a good idea to confirm all other resources and facilities as 
weU.) 

4. Gather materials for packets. (Many departments prepare a packet of 
materials designs o orient new graduate students to the department and the 
university in gcn^*^ . Packets commonly include materials such as: departmental 
policies and guide ^; information on graduate teaching assignments; instmctional 
resources; CIDR brochure; building, campus and university district maps; faculty 
profiles; Mentor, counseling center information; style and policy manual for dieses 
and dissertations; GPSS manual; and descriptions of other graduate student 
organizations and services. To avoid overload, many departments send out some of 
the reading during the summer.) 

September 

1. Send reminds notes to participants. (Before the formal activities, presenters 
should be reminded of times, places, and logistics for their participation.) 

2. Conduct orientation activities. (Most departments conduct orientation 
during the week prior to the beginning of classes. Although the length of 
orientation varies, the average length is three to five days.) 

3. Obtain closure (Such closure consists of activities such as returning 
equipment and sending thank you notes to presenters.) 

4. Follow-up. (Follow-up may consist of a vai y of training activities 
including: a one-quarter, discipline-specific seminar on ip-.trucrion; ongoing 
discipline-specific workshops on instructional issues; periodic videotaping of 
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instruction; midterm evaluations for each quarter; classroom observations conducted 
by faculty supervisors or CIDR staff consultants.) 

This timetable is approximate and is designed to be used as a guide. The 
planning activities may actually overlap from month to month depending on the 
needs of individual departments. 

Through follow-up lett^ sent to all departmental representatives following the 
spring meeting, CIDR staff maintain contact with all faculty coordinators and TA 
representatives who attended. In many cases those co: ^rts result in ongoing 
training and consultation during the summer to assist depai\.?)ents in designing and 
planning for fall TA orientations. 

Fall TA Orientations 

Following the design and planning stages for TA orientations, many faculty 
coordinators or TA representatives request CIDR staff to provide customized 
workshops for their TAs during their orientation programs. These are workshops 
that have been developed in collaboration with the TA trainers and aie ad^^ted to the 
needs of the TAs in a specific discipline. 

Typical woricshops requested for TA orientations are on the topics of lecturing, 
leading class discussion, constructing and evaluating tests, teaching effectively, 
problem solving, adapting to learning styles, using small group instruction, 
assigning and responding to student writing, and using computers in instruction. 
CIDR staff will also show teaching videotapes and will facilitate discussion 
following the viewing in order to relate issues raised in the videotape to the iieeds 
and interests of the department 

Instructional Materials 

In addition to providing services through direct interaction wi^^ departments, 
CIDR also produces materials for departmental TA training ^ro^ .?nis. All 
publications are responses to departmental requests for assistant j on a particular 
issue. Examples of materials recently published at CIDR include. 
Mentor: A Handbook for New Teaching Assistants 

• Manage Your Student Ratings (TA edition) and Now Make the Most of 
Your Student Ratings 

• Reference Manual for Teaching Assistants in Life Science Laboratories 

• Using Video to Enhance Instruction 

• The Role of the Graduate Teaching Assistant (a videotape about TA 
responsibilities) 

• Encounters with Teaching (a videotape about managing TA-student 
encounters) 

The center also maintains bibliographies for TAs who are interested reading 
more about teaching effectiveness of TAs. (See examine, Appendix A.) 

CIDR Videotape Facilities and Services 

An important part of the center's contribution to 1 A training programs are oui 
videotaping services. CIDR maintains a teaching lab that can be used by TAs for 
instructional development. The teaching lab consists of a classroom with two wall- 
moumed color cameras and a monitor. Behind the classroom, in a separate lOom, is 
the remote facility with a video switching board and remote controls. The camera 
operates sits here and electronically moves the two cameras and adjusts the sound for 
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an optimum recording. A special effects generator located on the switching board 
allows for the simultaneous recording of instructor presentation on one half-screen 
and student responses on the other half. This facility makes it possible for center 
staff to help TAs analyze their instruction and increase their effectiveness in a 
variety of ways: 

Videotape of instructor and class with consultation. This service 
consists of videotaping a TA in either the CIDR teaching lab or the regular 
classroom followed by a consultation with a trained CIDR staff member. The 
consultation includes identification of an instructor's strengths and areas for 
improvement, as well as strategies fen change. 

Vidrz coaching (simultaneous feedback). This service consists of the 
use of a small transistorized earplug that makes possible coaching by a trained 
CIPR staff member as the TA is actually teaching. This process is very useful for 
learning how to conduct discussions in quiz sections, labs, or one-to-one tutorials. 
Because of the special wiring necessary for this method of instructional 
development, the CIDR teaching lab is the only location whert simultaneous 
feedback is offered. 

Microte aching. This service consists of a teach-reteach process using 
videotape to record an initial miniteaching lesson, followed by a critique of the 
initial attempt and reteaching of the minilesson incorporating the suggested 
improvements* Microteaching can be done in either a one-to-one setting or a group 
workshop setting. TA ^•resentatives and coordinators can be trained to facilitate 
the process, or CIDR v.;ll provide trained staff. Although microteachirg can be 
done in individual departments, many instructors elect to hold microteachmg 
sessions in the teaching lab because of the recording versatility and ease with which 
t2q)es can be made. 

TA Training Follow-up 

All services provided to TA trainers are followed up using a systematic call- 
back system. CIDR staff have client lists including TA Trainers whom they contact 
on a regular basis. This follow-up is focused on enabling departments to provide 
ongoing TA training programs throughout the academic year. Center staff currently 
are making a concerted effort to encoura^v departments to offer proseminars, which 
are quarter-length professional seminars focused on the teaching of a specific 
discipline at the college/university level. Graduate student credit may be provided 
for such courses. 



Consultation Services 

In addition to w(^king with faculty TA coordinators and TA representatives, 
CIDR staff also interact with individual TAs. In fact, CIDR staff spend a great deal 
of time in consultation with TAs. When TAs call the center for assistance, they are 
commonly referred to a consultant 'vho specializes in the particular area of interest. 
For example, a TA may be concerned about his or her approach to lecturing or 
discussion or may want help with interpreting a set of student ratings. Another TA 
may be interested in ways of obtaining student feedback or working to improve 
leachinfc effectiveness. In these instances, the center staff uses consultation to help 
the TA identify particular instructional needs in the context of the specific discipline 
and chooa* an appropriate form of assistance. Instructional assistance is available to 
TAs in a variety of areas, including many offered in a workshop setting: course 
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planning and devdcqxnent; traching strategies; large class instnicticm; instructional 
uses of new technologies; classixxxn presentation skills; student-teacher interactions; 
student learning styles; student writing; methods of evaluating teaching; test 
construction and evduation; instructional resources and materials; and instructional 
research. 

In some of these cases, the TA may simply need to be referred to other print or 
media resowces. In other cases, the TA may choose further interaction with the 
consultant in the form of videotape critique or assistance in designing or evaluating 
writing assignments. CIDR consultations over more effective ways of using 
writing as a teaching tool in a course, for example, might focus on designing 
effective writing assignments in keeping with objectives in a specific course or 
working with revisicHis and multiple drafts. 

frequently, consultation with individual TAs arises from requests for assistance 
in obtaining midterm feedba^^k from students. Small group instructional diagnosis 
(SGID) is a method of course evaluation designed to help instructors obtain such 
feedback* The method, commonly conducted at midloin, uses class interviews with 
students to provide suggestions to strengthen the course, increase communication 
between the students and the teacher, and improve instruction. The process not only 
assists the TA in identifying problem areas, but also generates alternatives for 
change that the TA might ddopL 

Individual consultation services provided to TAs who want assistance with 
designing/evaluating writing or conducting midterm evaluations aie confidential and 
free for University of Washington TAs. Such consulting appointments are 
wekomed on a one-time only or a continuing basis. 

International Teaching Assistant Project 

Because international teaching assistants (ITAs) at the University of 
Washington play an important role in undergraduate education and have specific 
needs, center staff designed a special project addressing the needs of ITAs. This 
[nt>ject is committed lo meeting the instructional needs of both the individual ITAs 
and the departments in which they teach. The ITA project consists of four 
interdependent parts. Before autumn quarter, new ITAs participate in a week-k)ng 
w(^hop. During the academic year, participants attend weekly, quarter-long 
seminars and weekly tutorials where individual consultation allows for focus on 
linguistic, presentation, and interpersonal aspects of teaching. Finally, those ITAs 
who interact directly with undergraduate students are involved in consulting and 
feedback consultations with center staff. 

CIDR Research 

Throughout their efforts to assist departments and individual TAs, CIDR staff 
maintain an active role in instructional research. Using a variety of educational 
research methods, CIDR staff woik side by side with course supervisors and/or TAs 
to solve instructional problems occurring within a course or across courses in a 
department An example of such research would be the xqiplication of the SGID 
process across all sections of a multisection course to gather data for the 
improvement of a specific course taught by a variety of TAs. 

Sometimes CIDR staff are asked to conduct a study of the effectiveness of a 
particular course format in terms of its lecture/lab components. Or the request may 
be for the evaluation of course materials, activities, assignments, and/or tests. 
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Using a variety of assessment tools, including instructor and student interviews, 
clasffoom obs^vations, surveys, analysis of class documents, etc., CIDR staff 
provide a descriptive account of the class from the perspective o^all participants and 
the CIDR staff member as an outside observer. 

In addition, CIDR staff conduct ongoing research projects to respond to 
theoretical or practical needs for rtseaich on topics related to instructional issues at 
the University ci Washington. Selected projects currently underway include: 

TA initrmcOonal inuresti ossesimenL The TA instructional int^ests 
assessment project surveyed the needs and intmsts of TAs across the campus. The 
center collected data on TA peitqHions concerning: (a) the instructional skills 
required for TAs to teach effectively in specific disciplines, (b) available resources, 
(c) the level (rf faculty sq)ervision, and (d) their instructional interests. In addition, 
the survey includes an assessment of concerns or difficulties that TAs encounter at 
the University of Washington. The survey also provides demographic infivmation 
for TA training planning including TA prq>aration for teaching prior to UW 
iq)pointment, previous teaching experience, and variety of courses taught by TAs. 

Large class study. The large class sbidy explores student and faculty 
percq)tions of large classes at the University of Washington. Using questionnaires 
administered to students in large classes and qualitative methods of interview and 
obsovation, the CIDR researchers compiled data from students enrolled in laige 
classes, faculty who teach large classes, and TAs who assist in large classes. 
Results of the study will increase understanding of students, faculty and teaching 
assistants engaged in teaching and learning in large classes at the University of 
Washington. Since large classes commonly involve TAs who assist with quiz 
sections, evaluation, curriculum design, and management, the insights provided in 
this study will be usefril for all TAs who anticipate assignments related to laige 
classes at the university. 

CIDR exU sunty study. The general goal of the exit survey suidy was to 
provide assistance to dqxvtments interested in collecting systematic evaluative and 
diagnostic feedback about the instructional experiences of dieir graduating students. 
This study assumes that exit or graduate survey data serve as a component of 
departmental program and instructional develqmenL Departments that use graduate 
TAs to provide instruction to undergraduate students can use exit surveys to gather 
feedback about the training and instructional experiences of TAs. This data can then 
be used to infonn the development of departmental TA training rrograms. 

EvaluattoH of feaehing effecHfeness. CIDR has been ^ ducting an 
in-depth investigation of two evaluation procedures used for ass g teaching 
effectiveness on campus. This study is based on an earlier pilr iy (Wulff, 
Staton-Spico*, Hess A Nyquist, 1985) that concluded that suidents i some form 
of midterm rather than endHrf-the-quarter evaluation of teaching efia:tiveness. The 
present study ex|dores student satisfaction with methods of evaluating teaching 
effectiveness based on whether evaluation is: (a) conducted at midterm or end-ot-the- 
quarter, (b) based on data collected through standardized forms or qualitative 
statements generated from sUident discussions in small groups, (c) combined with 
specific feedback to the class from the instructor. 

International teaching assistant survey. CIDR is currently analyzing 
data from two surveys conducted with ITAs at the University of Washington. The 
goals of the survey are to provide: (a) a demogntphic proHIe of the ITA population, 
and (b) an analysis of ITA instructional concerns. These data also identify how 
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ITAs attempt to explore campus resources-both individuals and instructional 
materials-to resolve Aetr concerns and cope with instructional differences. 



Summary 

In our efforts to provide assistance for TA training programs, we at CIDR 
provideservicesandaddressconcemsata variety of levels. In the (^ganization and 
planning of departmental TA training programs, we work with departmental 
chairpersons, faculty TA training coordinators, and student TA training 
rqnesentatives. Additionally, we work with TAs who individually come to the 
center for assistance or are refened by their home departments. In some cases we 
address a particular set of TA instructional neels as rqvesented in the ITA project 
Whatever the need, we work to provide services, puUish materials, conduct research, 
and consult with TAs in (xda to enable them to be effective instructors while they 
are at the Univo-sity of Washington and to prepare those for whom college 
instruction will be a career. 

Our iq>proach allows us to provide extensive TA training on our campus. It 
enaUes us to encourage departments to be responsible for their own TA tiaining 
based on a strong discipline orientation, and it altows TAs to work with potential 
mentors within their own departments. Additionally, it increases the small CIDR 
staff by 160; two members from each of the 80 dei»rtments employing TAs are 
involved in planning and executing TA training programs. It is clearly a cost 
effective effort 

The approach has its limitations, of course, since it depends on the level of the 
department's commitment to the training of their TAs. A few of our departments 
provide TA training programs that consist of one half-day of TA/faculty discussions 
about particular courses. That we believe, is not sufficient training. Nfany other 
departments, however, provide TA training programs lasting from three days to two 
weeks in the autumn, followed by classroom visits from the course supervisors, 
weekly meetings, and ongoing workshops throughout the academic year. Some 
departments offer extensive orientation in the autumn, weekly TA training 
meetings, quarterly classroom observation by course supovisors and/or CIDR staff, 
required class interviews and/or videotape critiques, and well-developed professional 
seminars focused on \ht teaching of a particular discipline in the coUegeAmiversity 
setting. 

Graduate teaching assistant training continues to be a challenge for those of us 
in the Center for Instrjctional Devek^ent and Research. Effective TA training is 
a key element in our effort to try to assist departments in improving undergraduate 
education at the University of Washington. 

NoUi 

^ "Peer Institutions,'* as adopted by the Washington State Legislature, include 
Urtivenity of Arizona, University of Califomia>Berkeley, University of California* 
Los Angeles, University of Iowa, University ol' Michigan, University of Illinois- 
Champaign, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, University of Oregot: (includes 
Health Sciences in Portland). 
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An Alternative to a Big-Deal TA 
Training Program: Cooperative 
Departmental Efforts on Shoestring 
Budgets 

Line. Fisch 

At some univasities it is possible to mount an extended campus-wide training 
program for graduate teaching assistants; at others the department is the focus of the 
TA training effort. At Eastern Kentucky University (EKU), a regional institution of 
12,000 students, we couM do neitho-. 

Eastern Kentucky University did not have the resources ios a campus-wide 
program. Only a 9()-minute orientation, devoted primarily to administrative 
matters, was provided for all TAs. EKU has a modest graduate enrollment, all at the 
master's level. No individual department had financial or personnel resources to 
conduct a program for its small number of TAs. 

Several EKU faculty members were concerned about the need for some sort of 
effort to help better prepare our TAs for their teaching responsibilities. Out of this 
grew an id^ to organize a cooperative effort among four departments: biological 
sciences, English, psychology, and mathematics/statistics/computer science. 
Planning sessions representatives of the departments led to a proposal (see 
Appendix A) that was endorsed by the three deans involved and accepted by 
of Graduate Studies and the Vice-President for Academic Affairs and Research. A 
pilot run was conducted in the autumn semester of 1985. 

Initially, the program was conceived as a day-long workshop followed by a 
series of weddy seminars throughout the semest^. Two factors caused a major 
modification in this plan: (a) our percqHion of the need to confront as many topics 
as possible, as soon as possible; and (b) the high availability of TAs before class 
began, coupled with the difHcuIty of flnding times thereafter when everyone could 
meet 

The design that evd ved consisted of three afternoon woricshops prior to the start 
of classes and three follow-up sessions. The workshop topics included time 
management, the first day of class, motivating students, lectures and discussions, 
university procedures and resources, testing/grading/evaluation, and academic ethics. 
The sessions diqrfayed a variety of teaching models: lecture, discussion, debate, and 
role playing. Departmental coordinators and other faculty members served as 
presenters and resource persons. 

One-hour foUow-up sessions were scheduled in late September and late October, 
with topics selected according to TAs* interests. Relevant reprints and other 
handouts were distributed to TAs periodically during the semester. A final wrap-up 
session was heU in early December. Participating departments were encouraged to 
schedule interim seminars for their own students; two did, with positive results. 

Costs for the seminar series were less than $23 per teaching assistant (This 
included a luncheon and a resource book. Bill McKeachie*s Teaching Tips.) Funds 
were provided by the Offices of Graduate Suidies and Academic Aflairs. 
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Evaluation of the seminar smes by both TAs and departmental coordinators 
supported continuing the seminar series in the future, perhaps extending it to include 
other departments who. hearing of the program, asked to participate. Only relatively 
minor changes in format seemed to be indicated. The following are our principal 
recommendations for other universities who want to consider a program of this 
nature: 

• Planning and conducting the program should be a cooperative endeavor of 
the participating departments in ord^ to promote "ownership" for the 
program. However, leadershq) by one person serving as overall coordinator 
and administFator is also desind)le in order to prevent "things from slipping 
between the cracks." 

• The program should have the visible support of the chairs and members of 
the several departments involved. 

• It may be better to cluster dqnrtments according to the nature of TAs' 
teaching responsibilities (lab instruction, discussion sections, etc.). On the 
other hand, a strong point can be made for the cross-fertilization of ideas 
from several instructional patterns. 

• Particqnting departments should be urged to hold discipline-specific 
sessions throaghoot the semester in complemem to the general sessions. 

• Participation of TAs should be a contractual expecta!*'^, and this should be 
made clear at the time of appointment Tune for tne program should be 
desi gn ated in advance in TAs' schedules. If possible, acadenuc credit should 
be given for panicqntion. 

• Element.' that could be incorporated to advantage into the program include: 
(a) miaxieachingeiqN:rience,(b) TAs observirig each others' performs 
and considting with each other, and (c) having eacn TA woric on a smaU 
improvf lent project during the semester. 

It was our conclusion that organizing departments into clusters in order to 
accomplish TA training is a viable and cost-effective model. An informal canvas 
withiri a natk)nal professional organization whose members are active in faculty and 
organizational development has not turned up any other instances of use of the 
model. 

Appendix A 

A Pilot Program for Training Teaching Ass»;tant$ in Four EKU 
DcpartncBls 

A number of EKU departments employ graduate students as teaching assistants. 
In some instances, TAs carry out only a portion of the instructional responsibilities 
for a course, perhqis conducting labcnatory or discussion sections. In other 
instances, TAs have full responsibility for courses, sometimes with supervision and 
so metim es without supervision. In many cases, relatively little attention is given 
to preparing TAs for their instructional duties. There seems to be general agreement 
that more efibrt in tfiis area is needed. 

Some universities have developed systematic programs for orienting and 
training TAs on either the department or university level. Because of the diversity 
of patterns of TA responsibility a EKU, an all-university program does not seem 
appropriate at the present time. Because the number of TAs in any given 
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dqpartnient is relatively low and because sotnt departments may not be able to 
identify or free focolty members who can develop a full-scale TA training program, 
training at the dqnitment level ofiien may not be feasible. 

A strate^ that meets these ivoblems is a program among several cooperating 
departments, conducted by a team of representatives from those departments and 
other resource persons in the university. In addition to meeting a need efHciently, 
such a program lias the advantage of bringing together students and faculty from 
several dqartments, which enhances die sharing of ideas. 

A pilot program for training TAs wiU be initiated in August 1985 cooperatively 
by the dq^irtments of Biological Sciences, English, Mathematics/Statistics/ 
Computer Science and Psychology. The program will run for tne fall term. It will 
be evahiaied carefully in CMider to determine whether such a program should continue 
and, if so, in what form. About 30 TAs are expected to participate. 

The format and topics for this pilot program have been developed by 
representatives of the dq>artments. The program will begin with a luncheon on 
Augusl22. Three gerieral sessioris (each about two hours long) will be heM prior to 
the start of £all classes. Topics include organizing and managing time, the first day 
of class, motivating students, lecturing and its variations, testing/grading/ 
evaluation, and academic ethics. 

Two follow-up sessions devoted to topics identified by TAs wUI be held in mid- 
September and late October. During the semester individual departments may 
conduct additional sessions on topics specific to their disciplines. A final session in 
Decen«ber will be devoted to rqxxts of individual projects undertake by TAs and to 
program evaluation. 

Coordinators for the pilot prognun are Sanford Jones, Charles Whitaker, Line 
Fisch and Robert Adams. Additional resource persons identified (to date) to 
participate in the initial sessions are John MacI>onaId, Jay Riggs, and Ronald 
Schmelzer. 

The cost for the pilot program is nominal. The projected total budget lo cover 
the luncheon and instructional materials is $666, or less than $23 per TA. A 
resource bock (McKeachie's Teaching Tips) and additional duplicated papers will be 
provided. The program will be underwritten by funds from the Offices of the 
Graduate School and Academic Afiiurs and Research. 

In addition to providing an important service, this program wul test a model 
that might be adsqxed lo oth^ clusters of departments in the university. It is a 
model that might be exported to other universities whose TA situation is similar to 
that at EKU. Additionally, it might have spin-off benefits through effects on 
regular faculty members through increased working together among university 
departments. 



Line. Fisch teaches mathenuuics at Lexington Community College in Kentucky. 
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Support Services for Graduate Teaching 
Assistants at the University of Georgia 

William K. Jackson 
Introdaction 

The University of Georgia (UGA) is a land grant research university and the 
flagship institution for the 33-unit University System of Georgia. The university 
enrolls approximately 25,000 studaits-18,000 undergraduates and 7,000 graduate 
students-^ employs 350 graduate teaching assistants (TAs). Graduate students 
employed as TAs are zppcowtA by the Board of Regents of the University System to 
serve as primary instructors in lo'ver division courses, and many of thmi have full 
responsibility for introductory courses in areas such as freshman English, 
hiathemattcs, and foreign languages. Although much oi the suppm for TAs is 
provided at the departmental level, the Office of Instructional Development (OID) 
coordinates a number of university-wide support services. These services include a 
handbodc for TAs, a TA training program, screening of international TAs, and an 
outstanding TA recognition program. Graduate teaching assistants are informed of 
these services during the orientation program for new graduate students at the 
beginning of each year. 

Support Services 

The University of Georgia Handbook for Graduau Teaching Assistants is a 1 50- 
page document prepared jointly by the OID and the Graduate School. The first 
chapm* provides an introduction to the role of the teaching assistant and a review of 
univosity policies and procedures. This introduction is followed by a chapter on 
course planning and a chapter that presents a discussion of the dimensions of 
effective teaching and provides advice on teaching methods and testing strategies. 
The final two chapters of the handbook deal with drawing the course to a successful 
conclusion and instructional resources that are available to TAs. This handbook is 
published and sokl by Ae university bocdcstore. A number of departments purchase 
the handbook for distribution to all TAs; others recommend purchase of the 
handbook lo their TAs. 

The TA training program offered by the OID is a two-quarter credit-hour course 
taught under the tide "Graduate School Course 777 Graduate Intemship." This 
optional course is taught on a pass/fail basis by the OID staff in cooperation with 
the Graduate School. The course meets in one two-hour session each wedc for an 
enfire quarter. Topics covered in the course include: characteristics of effective 
teachers, course pUmning, teaching strategies, writing good tests, dealing with 
students, and evaluating teaching effectiveness. Students in the course are given the 
opportunity to observe a number of outstanding teachers and each student 
participates in a videotaped microteaching exercise. One section of the course is 
offered each quarter and enrollment is open to any graduate student This course is 
optional, howev^, and enrolls only a small percent of the total TA population. 

The institutionally administered version of the Test of Spoken EngHsh. the 
SPEAK test, is used to screen international TAs at the University of Georgia. 
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Every international graduate student whose native language is not English must take 
this test befoie receiving a TA appointment The test is administered by ihe 
university's language laboratory and the test results are evaluated by the English as a 
Second Language (ESL) program staff. An evaluation of the test results is 
forwarded by the ESL staff to each student's department head. This evaluation 
includes a recommendation of whether the test results support the appointment of 
the student as a TA. This recommendation is only advisory, but the department 
heads have followed the ESL staff recommendation in virtually all cases. 

In the spring of 1986 the university implemented an outstanding teaching 
as^stant awards program coordinated by the OID. In order to be nominated for one 
of these awards a TA must have taught for at least two quarters and be recognized as 
among the top 10 petceni of the TAs in his or her school or college. All 
nominations must include supporting letters from the TA's supervisor and 
summaries of student evaluations. A faculty review committee screens the 
nominations and makes the final selection of award vccipimts. The total number of 
recipients is limited to 10 percent of the eligible TA peculation. Each recipient is 
reo^gnized at the university's awards day and icceives a certificate of awanL 

Plans for the Fotorc 

In addition to the four support services described above, the OID currently is 
considering two additional activities. The first is a one-day workshop for all new 
TAs to be held at the beginning of the school year. The current training program 
offered by the OID reaches less than 10 percent of the university's TAs and a 
university-wide workshop would ensure thai every TA receives some training before 
entering the classroom. This woricshop would be designed to complement, not 
rq>Iace,dq»nmental training programs. The second program will be a language and 
culuire course for international graduate students. At present we have no course 
designed specifically to prepare these students for their roles as TAs. An 
international student who fails the SPEAK test screening currently does not have 
access to training designed to provide the background necessary to enter the 
classroom as instructor. This new course, taught by the ESL staff, would fill this 
void. 



William K. Jackson is Associate Director of the Office of Instructional 
Development at the University of Georgia. 
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An Overview of an Orientation Program 
for Graduate Teaching Associates at The 
Ohio State University 

Nancy L. Zimpher and Suzan Yessayan 

Since Ihc first pilot in 1982. the College of EducaUon at The Ohio State 
University, in concert with the Office of Academic Affairs, has conducted a large, 
university-wide woikshop for teaching assistants (called teaching associates at OSU) 
on an annual basis. This paper will describe the historical context from which the 
present workshop has evolved and will outline how the fifth annual Teaching 
Associ^ Workshop was organized at The Ohio State Univ^ity. 

Those who arc contemplating the conception of a university-wide workshop 
wiU mc^ likely start with the quesUon. "why organize a TA workshop?" Indeed, in 
addressing this question, we need to consider both the context of three national 
conuniuec rqxnts on the state of higher education and the specific needs of TAs that 
are endemic to a large university environment. 

Individual reports prepared by commissions chaired by Mortimer (1984). 
Bennett (1984). and Curtis (1985) offer unique but compatible indicunents of current 
conditions in higher education. They also present definitions of good teaching and 
offer recommendations for improvement. These commission reports provide a 
variety of recommendations to irovoke ana encourage good teaching at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. The appearance of these three major national 
reports on higher education and their particular reference to the quality of college 
teaching would suggest an element of urgency in the concern over the preparation of 
TAs* 

At The Ohio Slate University. 39% of instruction is performed by TAs. We 
enroll over 7.0(X) graduate students, of whom 2.200 ai^ employed as TAs. In the 
combined total of 2.394 professors (full, associate, and assistant). 57% of their 
effort was devoted to instruction. In contrast. 1.2(X) TAs who reported quarterly 
activity data indicate that they devote 95% of their time to instruction. More to the 
point, TAs arc responsible for a large percentage of stiide.it contact in lower-division 
courses and thereby dircctly affect the quality of undergraduate education. 

The problems TAs encounter in meeting their teaching duties are not unique to 
OSU. As with many universities in the nation, some TAs may be thrust into their 
new role as instructCM- with limited or no previous teaching expcriejv. 2. Others, even 
experienced as teachers, may be wrestling with problems of curricuiar content, 
organization, preparation, and evaluation. They may be ill-prepared, inadequately 
supervised, or have difficulty in handling legitimate questions from students. 
Difficulty wiih language and understanding culUire and customs of American 
students is alsu a major concern for TAs from non-English-speaking counuies. 
These TAs represent the next generation of faculty and may lack orientation to the 
teaching podium. Tht university is. therefore, committed to providing 
opportunities where TAs can learn (both in theory and practice) ways towi^d more 
effective teaching performance. 
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Historically at OSU, between 1972 and 1982, activities for TAs was a function 
of the university dqKirtine*';*s. However, in 1982, a resurgence of interest in TAs 
was launched boih by the Council of Undergraduate Students and the Council of 
Graduate Students, who conducted a survey of both undergraduates and graduates on 
the role of the TA on the OSU campus and rqxHied seven recomniendations, which 
included: (a) training pip(7^s need to be offered for credit; (b) the development of a 
TA handbook is necessary; (c) the requirement of English language programs for 
international TAs would assist in language facility; (d) student evaluation of 
teaching at the departmein level would offer some assurances of quality; (e) roles 
^ould be an outgrowth of written job descriptions; and (0 a centralized monitoring 
system for departmental review and suiqx)rt of TAs is necessary to maintain quality 
instruction at all levels. 

This report was concurrent with various other appointed university standing 
committee reports, including the controversy over the issue of English proficiency 
among international TAs. As interest heightened from these reports and the anxiety 
of students, parents and legislatcxs increased, the vice president for academic affairs 
convened an ad hoc committee to implement university-wide policies for TAs. 

As a part of these policies, an initial pilot workshq) was offered in 1982 to a 
target group of 8 departments who volunteered 83 registrants, all of whom were 
offered a $75 stipend for attending. As this tSon has grown, we have today SO 
depahments rq)resenting a cross-section of diverse disciplines totaling 500 
registrants at the fifth annual TA woitshop. 

The workdiop during the early pilot was conducted over three full days. 
However, since 1983, as registration firom departments has increased, we used five 
half-days so that departments could have consecutive aftmioons to woik with TAs. 
Over recent years in which the workshop has been offered, the core content 
categories have not changed; that is, they continue to include: 

1. Pedagogy: planning for instruction and practicing various teaching 
strategies; 

2. Human cognitive and personal development: what we need to know about 
college student learners and ourselves as teachers; and 

3. Measurement and evaluation: how to evaliaate the effectiveness of teaching, 
how to assess students for academic progress, and issues relating to student due 
prxess. 

The workshop is presently conducted over five half-days immediatdy prior to the 
autumn quarter. 

In planning the fifth annual TA woitshop at this university, we developed a 
theme based on the concept of preparing TAs to become "inquiring professionals." 
AcoMding to ScM)n (1983), there is more involved in acquiring professional skill 
than just applying knowledge. In his view, in becoming professional practitioners, 
we should require of ourselves and from the training we endure the development of 
"reflection-in-action." By devek)ping a practice of inquiry and understanding through 
reflection, in SchOn's view, we become nK>re effective in applying knowledge as 
practitioners. In this "reflection-in-action" process, all professional practitioners 
question their reason(s), question the nature of their action, and explore through 
reflection the effiect of their action(s) on others. 

Both Sanders* (1986) perspective on practice-centered inquiry and Kemmis and 
McTaggart's (1982) action research model advocate the use of reflectivity as a 
method that can be developed to improve the instructional process and heighten 
personal satisfaction as an educator. Therefore, the theme of the workshop promoted 
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ihc improvement of teaching through practice centered inquiry (PCI), which is built 
on an action research model developed by Kcmmis and McTaggart. Our intention 
has been to encourage teaching associates to develc^ a form of reflective inquiry that 
asks questions about their own teaching practice. It is only through more 
systematic reflection on experience that we believe that TAs can be assisted in 
improving what Polanyi (1958) calls '^personal knowledge** for becoming inquiring 
professionals. 

The two essential aims of all action research activity arc to improve and to 
involve. The aims of improvement and involvement share equal importance as 
stated by Grundy and Kemmis (1982). They claim the aims of improvement fall 
into these categ(»ies: first, to improve practice; second, to improve professional 
deveiopnient (or an undo-standing of practice from a practitioner's viewpoint); and 
third, to imiwovc the sitrjation where practice occurs. In improving practice, the 
practitione beer mes involved in the action research process. 

The four fundamental aspects of the action research process arc: 

1. /'^-dtveloping a plan of action toward improving practice; 

2. i4cr-implcmenting the plan; 

3. O^^f rve-studying the effects of action where it occurs through observation; 

and 

4. jr-rcflecling on the effects observed for a succession of further cycles. 
According to Grundy and Kemmis, the first action "moment" of the cycle, i.e , a 
single loop of plan, act, observe, and reflect, extends the process into a spiral of 
review and improvement. In this sense, the cycle does not stop with new planned 
action, but serves as a basis for further review and improvement. More to the point, 
their model is a dynamic integrated process and not a series of isolated, static steps. 

As can b^ seen in Figure 1, all sessions were scheduled according to this four- 
step plan. Duringthesegmentof "plan," for exankple, TAs were req ired to develop 
a five-minute lesson as their videotaped microteaching activity. This was presented 
by each participant within mentoring sessions later in the week. 



Figure 1. The Simplified Workshop Schedule 
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We journeyed through several stages of planning the workshop schedule with 
ttie help of a planning committee consisting of five to six faculty members and one 
full-time graduate research associate. A major objective with regard to this large- 
scale projea has consistently been to select bcnlty who demonstrate expertise in the 
content areas presented. Not only are they knowledgeable; they are, as reported by 
tvorkshop participants, dynamic teaching models who > a not only convey 
informatkMi but also model delivery styles useful to TAs in uieu* own practice. 

Over the years, we have varied the workshop format and currently provide more 
mentoring sessions and a reduced number of general lectures in the series. The 
purpose of the mentoring session is to offer TAs an oi^rtunity to reflect on ' rge- 
group presentations and to give mentOT session leaders an opportunity to interject 
experiences and individualize expertise about college teaching. The mentoring 
session design required the clustering of about 29 TAs per instructor and was staffed 
by a team of an experienced pntfessor and an experienced TA . 

An interesting aspect of scheduling a mentoring session format is that it allows 
graduate students to learn through coicJing and facilitates learning among peers. In 
;ome of the studies cited, McKeachie (1978) repMs that discussion groups led by 
students represent a very dFective supplement to large lecture sessions. 

The mentoring sessions offered wOTkshop participants an informal learning 
climate where students could be comfortaUe in raising concerns and difficulties 
about teaching. When microteaching activities were planned to occur during 
mentoring sessions, group leaders observed that feedback on individual teaching 
p^ formance firom vidrots^ rq)lays was facilitated by the small-giX/up and informal 
discussion foroM. 

McKeachie claims first that students teaching students allows more disclosure 
about fears in a small group environment; second, students relate to other 
meaningful experi ;nces; and third, students teac' . Dther students learn themsdves 
from sharing. These small support groups enhaiicea the amount 6[ peer interaction. 
Those who responded to the postevaluation questions commented on the sense of 
connectedness or belongingness with their group. More specifically, they valued the 
opportunity to become familiar with TAs from other disciplines who shared 
common concerns aiiu experiences. 

On the first day of the TA workshop, participants were assigned to a mentoring 
session group before receiving an overview of the workshop schedule. They were 
randomly assigned to their group in advance of the woricshop. Once registered for 
the workshop, TAs were seated within their mentoring group. This established a 
setting in which TAs could form connections with peer members and the group 
entity. 

By the end of the wwkshq), TAs expressed a desire to continue group contact 
into the quarter. A poignant analogy then would be to see the mentoring group 
sessions as an umbilical cord-as a central source of emotional support and an 
invaluable means to web continued learning. 

During this past workshop, more flexible focus sessions were organized so that 
TAs could choose which of those were mott applicable to their needs. They were 
organized to acconunodate diverse interests and specialties. 

Over the years, we have had increased participation from TAs who enrich the 
TA workshop with diverse cultures and disciplines. Logistically, it is extremely 
difficult to cffer focus sessidis on evvry represented field. Being sensitive to both 
issues of diverse needs and .^gistic difficulties, we designed a series of different 
clustered and focus sessions based on compatible educational needs. For example. 
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we ifcsigned a focus session on hhcmory instruction for those TAs who may /e 
represented or provided instruction within a similar setting Another focus sto^ion 
was designed for performance instruction, largely for those TAs in theatre, dance, 
and music. Each focus session consisted of a presentation on a topic and 
discussions of the implications for and 2q[^Iications of topics on college teaching. 

In the five half-days, the organization of the schedule on any given day included 
one or two miyor lectures plus a mentming session. A summary session on the 
fifth day of the woricshop included a candid personalized reflection on experiences 
fran the university ombudq;)erson and other presentations from the provost and vice 
president of academic affairs and Jie president of the Council of Graduate Students. 
Wc^cshop participants were given an opportunity to evaluate and reflect on the 
week's activities on the last day. 

The planning and implementation of the workshop is an all-year responsibility. 
The complex logisti s involve^* in organizing a university-wide workshop 
necessitate efficient and efTective cocvdination and collaboration throughout the 
project 

Kgure 2 displays a flowchart of events in the organization of the TA workshop. 



Figur* 2. Stages in Workshop Organization 
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Once a strategy was devised in the j^nning stage* departments across campus were 
contacted and asked to indicate whether a rqnesentative group of TAs would attend 
the workshop, and to forward details on p irti'^ipanls. The name, address, and 
department of each participant were entered inic a computer to compile a mailing 
list Both local and summer addresses of each student were requested from each 
oepartment to ensure TAs received notificatior of the workshop event. Many 
follow-up calls were made to verify changes in information pertaining to 
participants. Second, updated versions of the mailing list were produced, iWiich later 
assisted in the assignment of the participants to mentoring sessions and with name- 
tag distribution. 

Letters of invitation were sent to those TAs whose names appeared on 
department lists. More names vere continually received at the same time as letters 
of invitation wwe being sent. The letter contained information concerning the 
workshop, but more importantly it contained a request for the TAs to return a 
IHCprinted registration form indicating their intoest in attending. 

Regular lecuire rooms and classrooms were scheduled around campus. .1 
ballroom within a studenl umon center complex was booked for the opcniiiz day's 
proceedings, whwe a collective meeting of all participants was possible. At the 
same time, various other anrangements were being finalized including seating, 
printing of signs for directions, equipment, and refreshment arrangements. 

A workshq) notebook was distributed to participants on registration day. It 
contained mainly articles based on the topics covered in the general and focus 
sessions. 

An analysis of respmses to optn-cndcd questions on follow-up evaluation 
forms and infonnal reactions and conunents from workshop participants indicate the 
woricslK^ was positively received. Respondents commented favorably about the 
atmosphere and content of the woikshop. In the postworkshop evaluations, TAs 
expressed a genuine seriousness about their efforts and effectiveness as teachers and 
as representatives of their departments and the university as a whole. 

We are encouraged by these favcmble responses. At the same time, however, 
there are critical continuing concerns that we share; namely, follow-up on the 
orientation of TAs at the department level is essential. We need to encourage 
departments to conduct needs assessment to identify specific concerns and needs of 
their depanment TAs. An extension to this concern is the need for continued 
campus-wide needs assessments and continuing sessions for instructional 
development. Data need to be collected at both the department and university level 
*o assist us in truly meeting the concerns of our TAs. 

In addition, a research agenda for sttidying the effects of these workshops is an 
area r.eeding extension. It is important to assess the degree of value TAs receive 
from our worksliop. More true research designs need to be implemented in order to 
present the impact of a true intervention. The data collected would benefit us in 
determining how best to -orient our TAs. 

In the (Mganization of a campus-wide university TA workshop, many stages of 
planning were involved in the development and implementation process. We 
believe our efforts in organizing a workshop for TAs will make a more significant 
impaa on instructional im|m>vement at The Ohio Sute University as we refine our 
plans from year to year. 

In this paper, we provided some historical context of how we have arrived, 
explained important themes of the university workshop, and presented a simplified 
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outline of the logistics in the organization of the fifth annual Teaching Associate 
Woffcshop at this university. 
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The Graduate Student Orientation 
Program at Bowling Green State 
University 

Joanne Martin-Reynolds and Marian Smith Hurley 

The Graduate Student Orientation Program at Bowling Green serves about iOO 
graduate students during the summer and approximately 100 additional students 
during the autumn and spring semesters. The goals of the program are primarily lo 
support the teaching and research skills of the graduate assistants and fellows as they 
fulfill their academic duties ?nd classioom responsibilities. However, the piogiam 
also offers assistance with resources and references available on campus and in the 
city of Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Program Organization 

The Graduate College has made a major commitment to the program through 
summer assistantships for four coordinators and a full acadeinic-year assistantship 
for an assistant director. This institutional support has helped the program move 
toward a more detailed planning and evaluation process as well as a stronger 
academic program. 

An advisory council consisting of faculty and administrators aids the director in 
recommending changes in programming and evaluation. The council members also 
assist in selecting the coordinators and orientation leaders. 

Approximately 40 graduate orientation leaders represent the academic 
deparunents. These orientation leaders serve as mentors to incoming teaching and 
research assistants/fellows aiid plan their respective departmental programs with 
faculty and administrators. For the August 1986 program, the orientation leaders 
were assigned to the four coordinators. This proved to be worthwhile in keeping 
departments consistent in planning their programs and in keeping open lines of 
communication. 

Program Planning 

The program planning process is aimed at serving both teaching and research 
assistants/fellows. The problem is trying to find enough willing, able, and 
available session presenters. For example, more than 120 presenters were needed 
during the flve-day period in August 198(5. 

The program is designed to give students flexibility in choosing from all- 
university generic sessions and departmental programs. Generic sessions include 
three main categories: teaching, research, and personal and professional development 
Session offerings fall basically into two groups: those for TAs and those for RAs. 
However, some of the offerings in the RA group are applicable to the students in 
the TA group, and vice versa. A list of the 1986 session offerings showing those 
sessions qieciflcally for TAs and RAs and those that would be helpful to both TAs 
and RAs is included in Appendix A. 
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The departmental offerings are critical in order for students to receive enough 
training in the content methodology as well as in generic skills. In the 1986 
program, students had the opportunity to attend 17 d-fferent sessions. However, one 
problem still remains to be solved: presento^ covering the same material. 

Registration Process 

The biggest change in the 1986 program was the registration process. Since 
attending the program is a Graduate College requirenient, it was necessary to keep 
uack of students' choices as well as monitor their attendance at the sessions. An 
arena-style scheduling process was in which all SOO students selected their 17 
sessions during the Sunday afternoon or Monday morning prior to the program. 

For scheduling purposes and in keeping with the teaching and research 
categ(»ies, teaching assistants^elkms were assigned to two groups: TA-I and TA-II; 
research assistantVfellows were assigned to groups RA-I and RA-II. Students who 
were not assigned to a specific teaching or research 2q)pointment and second*year 
students were aUe to select sessions from either group. 

Orientation leaders assisted in the registration process by carrying out the 
functions of the check*in and check-out tables and the 28 session registration taUes. 
Since maximum enrollments were set for each session, orientation leaders also 
advised tudents about second and third choices if first and second-choice sessions 
were filled. 

As students went through ihe registration process, they comi'.wted a program 
schedule. The wienfation leader who registered a student for a session placed an 
adhesive-backed session label on the student's copy of the schedule and wrote the 
session letter in the appropriate box on a copy for our use. At che^V-in time, 
students were given a supply of adhesive-backed labels showing their names and 
departments. They gave one of these labels to orientation leaders to affix to a "slot" 
on a session regisQ^on form to show they had registered for a particular session. 
After the schedule was completed, the student took it to the check-out point, where 
an orientation leader verified the schedule as complete and retained our copy. 
Students* selections were then entered into the Appleworks database program. This 
was used later to generate session rosters and departmental rosters. 

Orientation Week 

The directors and the coordinators supervised the 1986 program operations from 
a ''headquarters'* that was centrally kxated on campus. Orientation leaders assisted 
during orientation week by introducing session presenters, taking attendance at 
sessions, picking up and returning session folders containing session rosters and 
evaluation forms, monitoring the resource center, and directing the students from 
their respective departments. 

Program Evaluations 

The following four types of evaluations were used to determine the strengths 
and weaknesses of the 1986 program: 

1. Session evaluations done by the attendees immediately following the 
session; 

2. Overall program evaluation done by students at the end of the week-long 
program; 
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3. OvcfaU program evaluation done by theories 
progmi;aDd 

4. Tiainingevaluatkmikmety thecoocdiii^ 
After the lesolts the evaluations were tabula^ 

dean of the Graduate College and the dqnrtment chairs and graduate advisors. 
Individual sesskv presenters recdved a summary of their ow^ 
the raw data. The directors and coordinators will use the evaluation results to 
inq)rove futiae programs. 

The directors and the 1987 coordinators are already planning for the August 
1987 pmgram. The staff, along with the to-be-appointed orientation leaders, will 
spend a considerable aoKmnt of time and energy in planning, organizing, 
developing* and administering die program. Ifowever, we feel it is time and energy 
well spent because of die feedback bom students reg; ding how helpful the program 
has been to them in performing their duties and resi;?nsibilities as well as in 
helping diem adjust to graduate school life. 



Appendix A 

Aogost 198( Session Offerings 
TA Sessions 

Stimulating Student Motivation in the 
Classroom; Conversations with presenter 
(at a later session) 

Techniques of Teaching; Qmversations with 
presenier 

The Power of Positive Invitations to 

Learning; Conversations with 

presenier 
Ethics in Teaching 

Pjrofessional Ediics: Vis-i-Vis SexiL^l 

Harassment 
Nonacademk: Referrals: How? Where? 

Why? 
The Adult Learner 

What Can I Expect from College Freshmen? 
Academic Enhancement Program 
What Are Some Skills of Effective 

Teadurig!? 
Planninga Dynamic Lesson 
Integrating die Library into the Curriculum 
Selecting St Using Fdms/Videotapes for 

instniction 

The Coaipaia As an Electronic Chatkboard 
Workshop in Small-Format Video 

Production 
Effective Lecturirig Techniques 
Questioning Strategies for Good Teaching 
Effective Nonverbal Communications in 

the Classroom 
Griding and Evaluation 



Both TA and RA Sessions 

The Role of Research in Gradume 

Education 
Choosing Thesis/DissertatiorY/Tupic 

Committee 
Research Funding^jrantsmanship 
The ABCs of DegreeOriented 

Research 
Use of Human Subjects in Research 
Overview of Computer Services 
Overview of Statistical Consulting 

Services 
How to Present Your Research 

Findings 
An Overview of the Instriictional 

Media Center 
Effective Presentations widi the 

Overhead Projector 
Writing for Publication in the 

Social Sciences 
Writing for Publication-Humanities 
Writing for Publication-Physical 

Sciences 
Staying Alive: Basic Library 

Survival Skills 
On-line Cdmputer Library Center 

(OCLO 
Center for Archival Collections 
Data Archive 

Computerized Literature Searching 
C6mputers: Appleworks Program 
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Appcadix A (coBtisaed) 

TA Setsiou 

Feedback for Better Teaching 

Assisting Students to Write Research Papers 
Increasing Student Achievement 
Teaching Readiqg across the Cunicuhun 
Teaching in the Laboratory Settii« 



RA Sessions 

Ethics in Research 

Rde and Reqxxisibilities of Research 

Assistants 
Myths and Realities of Research 
Restatd: Assistsnts Speak 



Both TA and RA Sessions 

Conqwtm: Macwrite Program 
Computm: Personal Editor 
Understanding Cross-Cultural 

Relations 
International Students: Language, 

Culture, Teaciiing Methodology 
Stress Management 
Tmie ManagemeiE 
Cultural/Leisure Pursuits 
Reading/Study Skills for Graduate 

School 

University Writing Center Aid to 

Better Writing 
University Services (Resource 

Center) 

Community Services (Resource 
center) 

Hnancial Assistance: Where and 
How 

Career (Counseling: Opportunities 

for Liberal Arts Suidents 
University Placement Outer 
Graduate Student Senate 



Joanne Martin-Reynolds is Director and Marian Srruth Hurley is Assistant Director 
of the Graduate Student Orientation Program at Bowling Green State University. 
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The TA Seminar and TA Support 
Services at ttie University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

W. Lee Humphreys 

Renewed attention lo the quality of ur'^eigraduate education-most visible in 
lecent national iqiorts by the Association ot Aromcan Colleges, National Institute 
of E du cati on , and others, but also wideqiread on campuses across the country, along 
with concern atem retention of undergraJuates t7 bu^et-n^ 
focused attention on graduate teaching assistants and the piqnration they receive. 
TAs stand on the fiont line, often as the first instructors encountered by entoing 
freshmen in larger cdleges and universities, and they can fundamentally shape for 
good or ill a student's academic program. I will describe a system of training and 
support for TAs now offered by the University of Tennessee at Knoxville (UTK). 

In 1979 the UTK Faculty Senate established through its faculty development 
conunittee a seminar on teaching for TAs. Fundswereprovidedby the Office of the 
ViceOiancelkvfor Academic Affairs (now the Office of th^ Theprogram 
has since been institutionalized by nuddng it one of the instructional development 
activities of the Learning Research Center (LRQ. The director of the LRC chairs 
the steering committee that designs and evaluates the seminar. 

The seminar seek? lo address two fundamental concerns: 

1. Since at UTK TAs have partial or total responsibility for the teaching of a 
wide range of courses, especiJly at the lower divisions of the undergraduate level, 
efforts to enhance their instnicuonal x*.fforts should improve significantly the 
academic program at the university. This seems especially critical in a period of 
concern for the retention of capable suidents, for TAs often have the first sustained 
instructional contact with undergraduates. There are suong indications that the 
quality of students' initial course experiences influences not only whether they will 
continue but also the quality of their later work. 

2. Many graduate students-most in a number of fields-will become 
professional academics. Graduate training, as prDfessional training for academics, is 
now centered on the development of research capabilities. Little sustained attention 
is regulariy given to teaching as a part of one's professional training or objectives. 
This occurs in spile of evidence that many of toda/s graduate students will be placed 
in contexts where teaching expectations will be heavy and range over a broad 
spectrum of courses. 

The UTK TA seminar has two segments: 

1. An intensive four-day introduction for all participants to a number of 
instructional activities and contexts for reflection on teaching; and 

2. Participation in two small groups that meet through the autumn quarter, 
each designed to build upon the material presented in the first segment in the context 
of the TA's own discipline wA specific teaching assignments. 

Segment 1 involves a range of presentations to the total group as well as 
smaller discussion groups. Each day has a particular theme: 
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Day 1: Thg VTK Simiemi and DTK. The nature and chaiacteristics of 
students at UTK-<nlciing fineshmen, iqipeftlass undergraduates, graduate students, 
and international students-m considered, along with resources available to help 
instructors in working widi them. A fecial session is held for international TAs in 
conjunction with a retreat for all foreign students sponscved by UTK's Center for 
International Education. 

Day 2: Sirategies for Instruction. Reviews of learning styles, 
communication in the classroom, and course planning are accompanied by tips on 
such instructional activities as lecniring, leading discussions, using media, lab 
wofk, use of computers, and perfonnance oriented woik in courses. 

Day 3: AiMessmenL Both aq)ects(rf assessment are considered-assessment 
and evabation of students (testing and grsKling), and the evaluation of courses and 
instruction by students, peers, self, and others. 

Day 4: Setting an Academic Climate. Presentations range from 
reflections oo the nneaning and puqpoae of baccalaureate education to 
varkm forms (rf cheating and how diey might be confronted. The day's program 
begins with a pand ol four outstanding instructors whom the participants in the 
seminar can question as they wish, and it ends with a panel of outstanding TAs. 
This gives TAs the last word in this pait of the program. 

Each day provides a balance betweoi general pre mutations to the whole group 
on general issues and smaller group meetings on more specific topics. The lauer 
<^er a coMext for interaction between seminar members and m Each 
day peiticipants select finom five or six discussion groups two or three that best meet 
thdrqwcifk: assignments and responsibilities. Thus we seek to take account of the 
wide range of instructk)nal activities in which different TAs must engage. 

This segmem of the seniinar ends with a wine and cheese recqition bringing the 
TAs together and recognizing them as an essential part of the instructional staff of 
the univmity. Emphasis on their part in the instructional efforts of the university 
is further developed in the two small groivineetings to which each is assigned 

One group is led by a member of the steering commiuee for the TA seminar 
and is devoted to discussion on issues that arise in the course of their teaching in the 
autumn quarter. Problems encountered in initial teaching efforts are shared, journals 
are kept, and audio- and/or videotapes of the TA*s acuial instruction are reviewed in 
individual conferences. 

The second group is led by a deparunental coordinator and is designed to 
consider instruction in terms of the nature of the TAs* specific disciplines and the 
particular needs of their departments. Italsodeals with the issues that arise from the 
dual role (tf the TA as both part of the professional insmictional staff and as student. 

Some large deparunents or units at UTK design their own training for TAs, and 
the seminar is not designed to replace those where a critical mass makes such effoits 
desirable. At present the TA seminar is required by a few department^ or colleges 
and recommended by others. Three hours of graduate academic credit is awarded on a 
passAio credit basis. 

Faculty, deans, and central administrators from across the campus make 
presentations to the seminar and lead discussion sections. Representatives of several 
collies serve on the steering committee and as group leaders. Dq>artments whose 
TAs take part are ask 1 to name a coordinator to lead the discipline*based small 
groiq)s. 

Future goals center on fine tuning the seminar further to meet the diverse 
arguments of TAs from many distinct disciplines, expansion of TA participation, 
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and making the program an essential and regular part of professional graduate 
training at UTK for those who teach as graduate students and those who will enter 
the academic community. 

In this way the seminar wiil continue to play a role, not only in the 
enhancement of instruction on the UTK campus* but in providing more balanced 
prqKuation of those who will enter academic professions in the future. 

The seminar is augmented by a range of additional programs and services: 

1. A Handbook for New Instructors contains matoials for the seminar and 
other information and resources on teaching and learning. It is also given to all new 
faculty at UTK. 

2. A newsletter. The GTA at UTK , is piiblished thr'^ times each year by the 
LRC and the Graduate School. lEach iss!ie has a lead article on some generic aspect 
of teaching and learning, with additional news of awardr won by TAs, programs of 
interest, a piece addressed q)ecirically to international TAs, and some bibliognQ)hic 
information. 

3. A consultation sovice is provided by two ^iperienced TAs. Following a 
regular procedure, and with assurance of complete confidentiality, they will visit a 
TA's class on request and eitho' obs^e discuss aspects of the course and 
instruction with students in the class. Pre- and postconfetences with the TA set the 
stage and provide follow-up reflection. The TAs who provide the service not only 
are expoienced teachers and counselCHS, t'U are in the sa«ne position as other TAs: 
They face classes and dissertations as well as instructional reqxmsibilities. 

4. The instructional suppcHt services of the Learning Research Center at UTK 
are available to TAs as they are to faculty. These include course/instructor 
evaluation services. 

5. Additional programs are scheduled for TAs throughout the academic year. 
These deal with such basic issues in teaching and learning as testing, grading, 
leading discussions, patterns of leaniing, reentry students-their needs and potential, 
and conflict management 

The outline for the seminar and the handbook, as well as copies of the 
newsletter, are available through the Learning Research Center, 1819 Andy Holt 
Avenue, University of Tennessee, KnoxvUIe, Tennessee 37996-4350. 



W. Lee Humphreys is Director of the Learning Research Center at the University cf 
Tennessee. 
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TA Training at the University of 
Louisville: Creating a Climate 

Howard B. AUman 

Prior to the 1984-1985 academic year, whatever r mipg was provided to graduate 
teaching assistants (TAs) at the University of Lo isvillc could be characterized in 
two ways: (a) individual departments did their wn thing" (and often that meant 
relatively little); and (b) such training as was provicV .ended to be course-specific 
(i.e., procedures for handling one's duties in a given course, with little cffcm to 
provide any more generalizaUe training). Some departments took TA training moie 
seriously, assigning TA supervision to a faculty member who received a course 
reduction in exchange for supervisory duties (but whose supervisory duties 
themselves were rarely, if ever, evaluated by the department chair or anyone else). 
In the main, however, TAs learned whatever diey learned about teaching by talking 
with tbdr feDow TAs and by trial and tao£. 

The University of Louisville became part of the state system of higher 
education in Kentucky in the early 1970s and experienced enormous growth 
thereafter. With a student body of about 20,000, the university employs about 150 
TAs and many other graduate research and graduate service assistants. Intheautumn 
semester of 1983, the university president decided to commit funds for a centralized 
faculty develcqmient program that-^spite the uiging of some faculty tot almost a 
decade-had not existed prior to that time. (It is true that various projects and 
programs had been funded both at the decanal level and at the academic vice 
president's level, but a program as such, with a faculty coordinator to direct it, was 
lacking. As a by*prodiict of that concern with faculty development, a centralized 
program for TA training was instituted in the 1984-85 academic year. The program 
was designed to complement, not replace, departmental endeavors since it is clear 
that course-specific instruction is essential if TAs are to provide undergraduate 
students v h valid and reliable education. 

Two components of a centralized TA training program were developed: (a) a 
preacademic year orientation for all new TAs; and (b) a series of pedagogical and 
professional seminars, held twice each semester exclusively for TAs and presided 
over by outstanding faculty membos. The entire program was run by the Center for 
Faculty and Staff Development in cooperation with the Office of Graduate Programs 
and Research. 

The orientation for new TAs was designed to run two fiiU days, with the se .ond 
afternoon assigned to individual departments to hold department-specific 
orientations. Thus, one-and-a-half days were devoted to a university-wide 
orientation. The components of that orientation were as follows: 

Welcomirig remarks from the director of the Center for Faculty and Staff 
Development and from the dean of Graduate Programs zsA Research; 
Comments on "The Graduate Schod and You" by the associate dean; 
A discussion of the roles and responsibilities of TAs presented by a 
professor of English who served as coordinator of graduate stude^^ts in the 
English department; 
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A discussion of ''student and faculty rights fo*- TAs** presented by the 
assistant vice president for student development; 
Short preseiiJUions on the role and functions of the university's 
Counseling Center and of the Instructional Communications Center (which 
provides all mediated instruction campus-wide); 

A jnesentatian on ''tips for better teaching, testing, and grading," which put 
forth some generalizable assumptions about teaching and evaluating 
undergraduates; 

A discussion entitled "Developing Your i^ilosophy as a Teacher," 
presented by a professor of philosophy who had been a winner of the 
outstanding teaching award at the university; and 
An extended faculty development exercise entitled "Developing One's 
Values in Teaching," which filled the morning of the second day of the 
orientation. 

After several years of running such an orientation, we have concluded two 
things: (a) the orientation serves a vital and much needed purpose in introducing new 
TAs to the services of the campus, the places to go for I.^lp, the campus- wide 
procedures (where they exist) for dealing with difHculties, etc.; and (b) the 
(mentation is not neariy long enough to provide sufficient pedagogical t)ackground 
and demonstrations for TAs who will be called upon to teach classes scarcely a week 
later. Thus, it is our intention to expand the orientation to a full five-day period, 
and to require all new TAs to participate. The additional days wiU be devoted to 
demonstrations and discussions of teacliing strategies, test construction, classroom 
problems, role playing, and the like. 

The seminars for TAs that have been held twice per semest^ have focused on 
topics selected by TAs themselves from a list circula^ by the Center for Faculty 
and Staff Development Among the topics 'aiat have been presented in the past two 
years are: 

Choosing Your Apprcqxiate Teaching Style 
Tips for Better Testing 

Careers in University Teaching and Administration 
Options in Personalizing Learning 

Presentation and discussion of videocassettes on "The Role of the TA" and 
"Encounters With Teaching" (produced by the University of Washington) 
• Using the Computer as a Teaching and Research Tool 

Attendance at these seminars has been voluntary, and has not always been what 
we desired because of class conflicts, little support by deparunent chairs, 
forgetfdness, and other valid or invalid excuses. The lessons we have learned from 
the seminar program are: (a) send announcements about seminars directly to TAs by 
name-40 not depend on the depnrtment chair to "spread the news"; (b) provide food 
(and publicirje this fact>-it serves an an excellent "extrinsic motivator" to attend; (c) 
provide incentives (other than free food) to encourage attendance. We plan to initiate 
a "certificate of attendance" program-similar to the program developed by the 
University of California at Davis (see the article by Will Davis in this volumeHhat 
will award a certificate to those TAs who attend 75% of the seminars we hold next 
year. Such a certificate may be of value to those seeking teaching positions, for it 
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attests that they have been at least exposed to pedagogical and professional thinking 
(which, other things being equal, may give them an advantage in the j(* market). 

The University of Louisville's centralized TA training program is far from 
optimal in its present configuration, but we have created a climate where it is 
possible to plan for more extensive suppOTt and assistance for af^entice teachers 
with the full suppcvt of the universit/s faculty and administratiOT. I hope to report 
on our progress in a future year. 



Howard B. Altman is Director of the Center for Faculty and Staff Development at 
the University of Louisville. 
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A Seminar on College Teaching 



Delivee L. Wright 

Introduction 

Higher education today is being criticized for Che quality of education being 
provided for undergraduate students. One cause of this condition has been traced to 
the education and training of graduate teaching assistants and es^iecially those who 
are likely to follow careers in college teaching. They are proflcient in their content 
fields, and have demonstrated skills of research, but, too often, they have not had 
occasion to systematically consider processes and skills of teaching their content to 
othm. 

In response to this need, a graduate seminar in college teaching was designed at 
the University of Nebraska-Lincobi. While credit was offered through the Teachers 
College, instruction was provided by the Teaching and Learning Cento*, a campus- 
wide teaching resource center for faculty. This center was viewed as a "neutral** 
center and had a tradition on the campus for offering interdisciplinary teaching 
development programs. 

Seminar Content 

The major goal of this seminar was to provide for participants a systematic way 
of examining the variables diat should be considered when planning instruction, and 
to enable the participants to make rational, conscious decisions about what would be 
done in the context of these variables. Teaching was approached as a problem 
solving exercise in which a variety of equally appropriat solutions emerge 
depending upon changes in the contextual variables. Major variables included 
factors related to student characteristics (motivation, backgrounds, learning styles, 
principles of learning, intellecuial stages of development); teacher characteristics 
(preferences, roles, philosq)hies, skills); institutional ifactors (role, mission, 
cuniculum); content factors (dqKh, bieadth, complexity, and nature of concepts); and 
teaching resources (facilities, equipment, media production services, and other 
suppCHt services). 

Topics for the seminar were reflected in the foltowing course objectives: 

1. Identify your own phik)sophk:al orientation to the role of the college teacher 
as it relates to other optional points of view. 

2. Recognize generally accepted themes of learning as they affect student 
motivation, retention, learning efficiency, and individual learning styles, and relate 
these theories to mediods used in the classroom. 

3. Examine cultural factors that define roles of college teachers. 

4. Be aUe to describe strengths and weaknesses as well as demonstrate a variety 
of teaching strategies appropriate for the college classroom such as: lecture 
methods, snudl group iq)proaches, recitation, self-instructional devices (CAI, audio- 
tutorial, [Mt^grammed, etc.), tutoring, and simulation and gaming. 

5. Identify important considerations in selection of appropriate classroom 
strategies. 
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6. Develop skill in the use of basic instructional behaviors including: 
questioning, clarifying, reinforcing* and organizing. 

7. Be able to apply basic principle^ of instructional design to your content area 
to produce: 

• A clear statement of objectives incorporating consideration of various 
levels cS learning; 

• Task analyses leading to coherent learning; and 

• Evaluations reflecting achievement toward instructional objectives. 

8. Recognize strengths and weaknesses of types of tests and methods of 
analyzing test results. 

9. Be able to integrate instructional plai.tiing, strategies, and skills in the 
context of your classroom to produce an effective learning setting. 

Credit and Activities 

This seminar could be taken for either two or three credit hours. It met in two- 
hour, weekly sessions during a fiill semester. For an optional, additional hour of 
credit, students did a related research paper or project or partkipated in a presemester 
workshop. The additional hour allowed adaption of the course to many individual 
needs. 

Instructional activities in the class period were used to model a variety of the 
teaching strategies discussed in the class. In addition to readings on each topic, 
participants were asked to demonstrate their use of skills on many of the topics. 
Each participant iq)plied skills in a microteaching setting in which videotaped 
demonstrations were analyzed one to three times a semester. Those who were 
actively teaching a class on the campus could be videotaped while practicing skills 
with their regular students as an sdtemative to microteaching. Other activities 
included: observations of outstanding professors with an analysis of observed 
behaviors; practice in writing and analyzing wdl written objectives and test items; 
midterm feedback and analysis of teaching by students (for those actually teaching); 
and a final project The final project required the participants to synthesize topics of 
the seminar into an instructional plan for their own content areas and to describe the 
contextual bciois and rationales for the decisions made. 

Participants 

The participants in this seminar varied from an interdisciplinary group of 
graduate students who had college teaching as a career goal to a group of teaching 
assistants who were all in the same discipline and were currently teaching. New 
faculty and faculty from area colleges also have enrolled. 

Readings 

Readings for the seminar came fit>m a variety of periodicals and texts from the 
library of the TLC. Many selected handouts developed for faculty by the center staff 
have also been utilized. While no single text v^as utilized, the following references 
were especially useful: 

Bigge, M. L. (1976). Leaminf} theories for teachers (3rd Ed.). New York: Harper 



and Row. 
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Chickering, A., & Associates. (1981). The modern American college, San 

Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
Fuhrman, B. S. & Grasha, A. F. (1983). A practical handbook for coUtg^. 

teachers, Boston: Little, Brown. 
Guides for the improvement of instruction in higher education. (1977). East 

Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State University, Board of Trustees. 
McKeachie, W. J. (1986). Teaching tips: A guidebook for the beginning college 

teacher (8th Ed.). Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath. 

Conclusion 

Credit courses in college teaching may have considerable variation in content 
according to the background of the course instructor. Nonetheless, they tend to be 
oriented to the devetopment of basic teaching tools of the college professor and to 
increasing awareness about the context of the professorial role. Activities that 
encourage translation of theory into practice are essential. Typically, materials are 
gathered from many sources with no single textbook. 

These courses represent a long overdue dimension to the preparation of future 
' teachers. They add expertise in teaching methodology to the traditional 
'M y . the discipline and of research methodology. 



Delivee L Wright is the Director of the Teaching and Learning Center at the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
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Courses on College Teaching 



Frank J. Vattano and John S. Avens 

In June oS 1971 a national conference was held as part of the Project to Improve 
College Teaching sponsored by the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Pirofessors. The conference was held in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, at St. John's College. The person chosen to direct the project was 
our own Kenneth Eble, who is presenting the keynote address at this conference. 
One of the main topics considered at this time was how we in the professoriate 
allow our profession to continue under the implicit assumption that "to know is to 
be able to teach." Those of us in attendance spent several hours one afternoon 
focusing on the totally inadequate preparation for college teaching most of us 
experienced as graduate students. You can just imagine the horror stories we ail 
shared about "how it was done to us." What we really learned about college 
teaching was lo reject what we thought did not work and to zpply what seemed to be 
effective with us in terms of classroom teaching and research. 

Well, here we are in 1986 seemingly addressing the same tq)ic. But many 
things have changed along the way. I remember vividly the excitement I 
experienced from the Santa Fe conference. Upon my return to my campus I put 
together a group of department chairs with the full siq)port of my immediate 
supervisor, the academic vice president We talked about a seminar for graduate 
students devoted to the topics of college teaching that applied to all members of the 
university regardless of discipline. We also considered the questions: (a) What 
population should be addressed? (b) Should the seminar be discipline-based or 
interdisciplinary in scope? (c) Should it be required or optional? (d) Where should 
such an experience be housed-department, college, or across the university? (e) 
Who wouM organize and present the various topics? (0 How would the seminar be 
funded? (g) How wouM we evaluate the experience? In an attempt to resolve these 
and other issues we settled on a seminar housed in the Graduate School. The 
graduate seminar would be an optional, two-credit-hour course, interdisciplinary in 
nature (with no more than two graduate students from a single department), 
organized and presented by the ofHce of the academic vice president, taught primarily 
by faculty within the institution, and funded centrally, as all instructional 
devekqmient activities on campus. 

We were off-we had a "Seminar on College Teaching." It belonged to no 
department, and the student-credit-hour issue was not of concern because I would 
direct the seminar. Sincel was an administrator, it did not make any difference. My 
colleague. Dr. Robert W. Titley, another psychologist, and I spent some time 
devek>ping tt^ics that, from our experience, we thought would be useful beginnings 
for graduate students who aspired to become college teachers. The seminar was 
initiated under the joint auspices of the Assistant Academic Vice President for 
Instructional Development and the Graduate School, and would carry the course 
number of GS (graduate school) 792. We have also been developing and continue to 
offer seminars, woricshops, and other professional development opportunities both 
to graduate students and faculty since 1971. 
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The seminar on college teaching has been offeied to graduate students each term 
for the past 15 years and, as aresult of our contact with approximately 400 graduate 
students, we have learned a great deal about their concerns and apprehensions, and 
limitations and amiabilities, as potential college teachers. Although the individual 
topics have varied considerably over the years, we have settled on about IS topics 
that seem to serve the needs of graduate teaching assistants and those who aspire to 
the professmate. We have found microteaching to be an invaluable dimension this 
seminar course off(ns the practicing and prospective college teacher. Each student 
enrolled in the seminar (we have come to limit the enrollment to 12 students per 
term) has two opportunities to present a small segment of a course or topic. The 
presentation is videotaped, immediately played tack, and critiqued by the other 
seminar participants and die two seminar coordinaUKS. 

Dr. John S. (Jack) Avens, professor of food science, coauthor of this paper, and 

I have continued to team teach (coordinate) the seminar. Although we utilize the 
services of other faculty on many of the individual topics, we both insist that we be 
present at all sessions. We both contribute our perspectives to the topic under 
consideration, thertjy complementing the contributions of the guest faculty. J^ck 
and I are reqx)nsible for the planning and conduct of the seminar and its various 
associated collateral activities. At the end of each semester we solicit extensive 
verbal and written course evaluations from the enrolled students focused toward 
improving the seminar fof future semesters. As a result of these many course 
evaluations, we have settled on more or less standardized topics and approaches to 
them that appeal to meet the needs of our students, at least as a first step toward 
what we hope will be a rewarding career as members of the professoriate. 

Here are the topics and some of "how we do what we do": 

The seminar meets for three hours on one afternoon a week. The flrst hour is 
devoted to Microteaching. Each week one student comes prepared to present a four- 
minute lecture on a topic of her oi his choice. The presentation, along with any 
visual aids or demonstrations the student feels appropriate to enhance the 
presentation, is videorecorded in the classroom in an unobtrusive manner. The other 

II seminar participants, along with the two course cowdinaicn-s and occasional 
faculty visitors, view the original "live" presentation, along with the immediate 
playback viewed also by the student presenter. Printed evaluation guidelines are 
used to assist in focusing on relevant aspects of teaching effectiveness of the 
presentation. Immediately following the videotqied playback the other participants 
join with the presenter in a constructive evaluation of the presentation. After this 
peer review the same' person presents another four minutes on the same or another 
topic, and we repeat the process of self and peer evaluation. The entire two four- 
minute sessions, along with the playback and evaluative comments, takes about SO 
minutes. We then break for about 10 minutes before returning to the specific 
scheduled topic of the wedc. 

We have varied our microteaching procedures over the years. What we have in 
place at the moment seems to work best from both the students* and our own 
perspectives. I would add that immediate review of the videotape with the 
opportunity to do a "repeat performance" reveals some rather dramatic improvements 
that act as reinforcement for the student. We can get through all 12 students in a 
given semester with a few weeks left over, allowing a more in-depth coverage of 
certain topics. Although this certainly represents a compromise, we feel that the 
experience is worthwhile and should be retained as part of the seminar experience. 
What we hope to achieve here is both an opportunity for the seminar participants to 
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see the value of this teaching evaluation method, and to instill in them a need to 
confront themsdves through this technique on some periodic basis throughout their 
careers. Students have consistently cited the microteaching as essential to the 
seminar and have insisted that we continue making it available. (Note: We also 
make available our production studio to any graduate who might be intnested in 
producing a professional presentatkm to be used as part of a curriculum vitae when 
in the job market) 

The two hours following microteaching each wed^ are devoted to specifk tc^cs 
that over the years have emerged as meaningfid areas for exploration. Thefirstweek 
we take iq> the topic of perspectives on cdle^e teaching. Since this is the first 
meeting, the students have not had the opportunity for a meaningful assignment 
We fill the rust two hours with individual introductions from each student and the 
two seminar coordinators. Each student also presents his or her reason(s) for 
wanting to be a college teach^. We relate to the groiq> prcrfile and talk about the 
diversity of the students present Because the seminar is open to all departments on 
campus, we get a nice mix of disciplines ranging from agronomy to music, plus a 
good mixture of nude/female, foreigo/domestic, and masters/doctoral students. 
These introductions take most of the first hour, with the second hour allotted to 
going over the seminar syllabus and assigning students to participation groups. 

For the third hour (after a second 10-minutc break), we usually invite a central 
administraior such as the president or provost, the dean of one of the Colleges or a 
department chair, and an undergraduate student This provides quite a range of 
perspectives for discussion both during the third hour and for some time thereafter. 
These guests ahernate each seniestcr, of course, depending on their availability. The 
important element there is that we do get tc h^ from people at all academic levels 
of the university. 

Session two is devoted to the topic Characteristics cf College Students Today. 
Although we vary the format for this presentation, sometimes involving students 
from the various classes (fres!iman, sophomore, junior, senior) our main presenter 
focuses on the current student survey published in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. This, along with other timely data, provides for a lively, realistic 
discussion of how students change from year to year, and emphasizes the importance 
of teachers' keeping up with demographic trends and diversity among the 
subpopulatkm of primarily undeigfaduate students. 

On the third week, we deal with the topic of Psychological Principks Applied 
to Effective Teaching and Learning. Jack and I present this topic and discuss our 
rationale and the database for what we describe as principles that have direct 
application in the teaching/learning process. The principles are reinforcement 
stimulus variability, meaningfubiess, and anxiety reduction. Here we also discuss 
characteristics in teachers to which students respond positively. 

The fourth week's topic involves how students learn. This session is organized 
and run by the student group one. They use Entwistle and Hounsell's text. How 
Students Learn, as the basis for their presentation. All students in the seminar read 
the relevant parts of the text prior to the session. The text is no longer in print 
(unfortunately) but is a useful source for uncovering some of the pivotal approaches 
10 human learning. 

On the fifth week we invite a faculty person who is a recognized effective 
teacher (a different one each term) to lead the topic Traditional Approaches to 
Teaching and Learning: Lecture and Discussion. There are excellent selected 
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leferenccs on this topic that students are expected to have read prior to the 
presentationr 

As a logical follow-up topic for the sixth-week session* student group number 
two presents the topic Alternative Approaches to Teaching and Learning. The 
reading references on this topic cover such material as personalized system of 
instruction (PSI). computer assisted instruction (CAI)« and many other innovative 
2q)proaches dial £M:ilitaie student learning. Many current and excellent references are 
available on this subject, as our bibliography indicates. 

Also, on the snth wed^ of Uk seminar each student is required to submit three 
instructional objectives for a course he or she is currently teaching or plans to teach 
in die future. These objectives are submitted to the person who conducts the topic 
for session number seven. Developing and Using Instructional Objectives. We are 
fortunsoe to have Dr. Kenneth Klopfenstein from our mathematics department who 
is an expert on the topic and has been doing this for us for a number of years. He 
presents die topic using actual examples from the previously submitted instructional 
objectives and discusses their utility in teaching and testing. 

Student group three deals with the topic Evaluating Student Learning: Testing 
and Grading. They typically bring U) the topic examples from their own disciplines 
that represent both what to do and what not to do in constructing various types of 
examinations. We compare various grading practices, from woik reference to 
criterion reference. The session, as do many of the others, interrelates with tq)ics 
presented in odier sessions. 

As another logical follow-up topic, Evaluadng Faculty Teaching: Self, Peer, 
Student, Other comes on the ninth week and is presented by student group four. 
Here the classical issues on faculty evaluation are covered, along with the "current 
trends" on our campus. There is never lack of currency on this t(q)ic. In prq)aration 
for this session, each student will conduct one or more class visitations to observe 
good leaching in action, followed by an interview with the professor, focusing on 
attributes of effective teaching. 

A tcqric that has been consistently evaluated as essential for inclusion in this 
seminar is Enhancing Teaching and Learning through Development and Use of 
Audiovisual Materials. Again we are most fcvtunate to have a faculty member. 
Professor Eugene Decker, of our College of Forestry, who is an authority on this 
topic. He not only teaches how to use audiovisual materials effectively but he 
actually shows the students how to create their own visual aids at a minimum cost 
This session is meaningful to anyone who has had to sit through a scientiflc paper 
session only to hear the esteemed speaker say, "I know you can't see this, but . . 

At this point in the seminar we invite another recognized, highly esteemed 
professor to deal with the topic of Professors as Teachers: What Makes Them 
Effective. Although we invite a different person each term, they all get the same 
instruction: "Shed all mod^ty and tell us what makes you an effective teacher." 
Most of them have very little trouble doing this, and that is what makes the 
experience so menmable. They unselfishly share with our suidents their teaching 
phik>sophie8 and "tricks of die trade" diey have devekipedover the years. 

Because we feel that all those who aspire to th"^ professoriate should have a 
realistk view of the variety of expectations imposed on them, we include a session 
on Professors as Student Advisors . Again we invite a member of the faculty who 
has distinguished himself or herself as an outstanding academic advisor. We value 
good advising on our campus and provide both recognition and rewards for it. Just 
last week, as an example, our Associate Dean of die College of Arts, Humanities 
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and Social Sciences, Dr. Robert Hoffert. presented ihis topic. Although each 
semester the guest professor/advisor approaches the topic from a different 
perspective, each provides valuaWe contributions to the topic. Dr. Hoffert provided 
a framework comparing the faculty role of advising as essentially linked to the role 
of teaching. His orientation provided lively discussion and opened a few eyes to 
how versatile faculty arc expected to be today when the market for students is by no 
means inexhaustive. 

My many years of experience in administration suggests to me that all those 
who aspire to the jHofessoriate should have some introduction to the lq)ic of what it 
means to be a member of what Claric Kerr refers to as "a constellation of anarchies." 
To deal with this, we call our thirteenth session Profrssional Principles and 
Practices: Academic Freedom and Tenure. Here we deal with academic freedom and 
tenure and other related issues of conflict resolution. The American Association of 
University Professors (AAUP) Redbook is the reference for this session, and to 
present the topic we invite Dr. Richard H. Peairs, formw AAUP Western Regional 
Rq)rcscntative, presently a psychological consultant for Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle 
in San Francisco. You lalk about an "eye opener"! All innocence is gone after this 
session. In three hours (we do not schedule microteaching this week) the students 
get to see the many aspects of faculty, administration, and institutional governance. 
Although some of these issues are difficult for students to relate to at this stage in 
their professional development, I wouW anticipate that in the long run it is perhaps 
one of the most meaningful topics of the seminar, should diey elect to remain in 
academe. No punches are held here. They get some sound principles and advice, 
which in our opinion is of immense practical value. Many faculty who hive been 
active for years in university teaching and research never get this kind of exposure, 
unless, of course, they run into irascible colleagues or tynmnk:al administrators. 

Cognizant of the fact that most students are ultimately in the job market, we 
devote our fourteenth session to the topic Obtaining a Teaching Position in a 
College or University. Students are asked to prepare their curricula vitae and we 
offer a generic version of such a document We survey the various sources of 
information on colleges and universities and present them with a series of questions 
they should be asking themselves vis-a-vis finding a good "marriage" between what 
they desire and what different institutions have to offo-. We do a bit of interview 
role playing and give them the benefit of our interviewing experiences from both a 
faculty and administraUve perspective. When students write back after having been 
out for a while, they tell us that they relate to this session more than they ever 
could have imagined when they were sitting in the seminar wondering if they would 
indeed find that "ideal" institution suited to their talents and aspirations. 

The final session of the seminar is devoted to College Professoring, a geneial 
summary of the entire semester coupled with an extensive verbal course evaluation 
from each student. They are also asked to provide a written evaluation 
aronymously. On the basis of this session we review all that we have done in a 
given term and modify our future sqiproach to the various topics accordingly. As a 
result of the professional openness and candor of the students, we feel we are 
in'oviding a more meaningful experience each time we offer the seminar to new 
students. As you might expect, we have changed practically everything we have 
done over the years in response to reactions and suggestions right after he term as 
well as later feedback. 

We are not operating undw an illusion that in one single-semester seminar we 
arc able to capture and teach the essence of cdlege teaching. We realize that we are 
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only (^ning up topics that have no closure. Although we certainly feel that what 
we are providing for interested students is of some real value, we know that at best 
it is a compromise. The logical follow-up, which is done in some instances, is a 
departmental graduate teaching experience. These specific teaching experiences in 
their disciplines build on our general approach to co^ege^niversity teaching deaUng 
with topics that seem to cut across discipline boundaries. For those who get both 
our seminar and close dq)artmental supervision of their teaching, the prospects for 
success as future members of the professoriate could be enhanced. What more could 
we ask for our efforts? 
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Helping TAs Respond to Student 
Writing 



Christine Harris 

In disciplines across the curriculum, approaches to TA training in the use of 
student writing differ considerably from institution to institution. On some 
campuses, interdisciplinary writing programs may train TAs to teach or function as 
peer tutors and readers in writing-intensive sections of courses in their departments. 
Writing across the curriculum task forces may offer workshops for TAs and faculty 
from all over campus. There may be some departmental training in which the 
course coordinatcn* familiarizes TAs with grading procedures for the major term 
paper. Too many TAs inherit the attitude that '^we all know a good paper when we 
see one, and we sure haven't seen one lately.** We laugh in recognition, but too 
often a certain amount of academic elitism informs that attitude, and it is an attitude 
that, when it comes to writing, does nothing to empower either TAs or 
undergraduates to perform effectively. 

In order to better train TAs from a variety of disciplines in the use of student 
writing at the University of Washington, we have estabtished a writing component 
as part of our Center for Instructional Devetopment and Research. We view writing 
as we do the use of lecture, discussion, and computers-as a teaching and learning 
tool that we can help TAs to use more effectively in their classrooms. As members 
of the largest research university in the northwest, experience has taught us that any 
TA or faculty interest given to teaching, and so too any investment in the use of 
student writing, must be context-driven and discipline-speciHc. This is frequently 
the rhetoric of writing across the curriculum programs and requirements, but on 
closer examination, one often sees on campuses generic workshops and courses 
taught by English departments and so-called writing across the curriculum texioooks 
that are simply recycled readers, the publishers of which still consider Lewis 
Thomas to be representative of how academic writing functions in biology and 
George Orwd! of political science. 

Our writing project is different. By functioning in a consultant capacity, either 
one-to-one or in dq)artment-specinc workshops, we have been able to work closely 
with TA supervisors, course supervisors, and TAs themselves-from departments as 
diverse as geography, social work, and finance-in ways that begin with their 
voluntary, not mandaied, lequest for help with different aspects of student writing. 
It is absolutely essential that any advice or materials we provide are customized to 
meet their needs, address their concerns at the moment, and, most important of all, 
acknowledge how writing is part of inquiry in their Held. 

My goal today is to describe to you three of the major ways through which we 
attempt to do just that. We try to meet disciptine-speciflc needs by : 

1 . Working on the design of assignments and criteria for evaluation; 

2. Helping TAs come up with "writing to learn" activities that will enhance 
instruction withou; making more work for them; and 
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3. Demonstrating the use of peer response groups for drafting, critiquing, and 
revision-a sequence that addresses both writing as evaluati jn and writing as a mode 
of learning. 

It is our belief at the center that instructors, faculty and TAs alike, need to own 
Uieir own instructional change, and we feel that way about writing in particular-not 
only is it necessary for instructors to own any course innovations they make that 
involve writing, but they also need to own more responsibility for how writing 
functions, a responsibility that includes more sharing with undergraduates the 
conventions of discourse in particular fielis. Despite frequent faculty and TA 
cor freshnian English instructors are not equipped to carry the ball here. Nor 
shou <^ { be. I am afraid I have to take issue in part with our dinner speak'^r 
Kenneth Eble*s final remarks. He appeared to be lumping writing across the 
curriculum together with word processors and other high tech innovations that take 
the '^art" out of writing, and presumably take writing out of English departments. If 
anything will allow some of us from English to get back to the '^art'* of writing that 
is connected to litmture; if anything will free English department TAs, who 
probably teach more writing than anyone else, from feeling 100% responsible for 
undergraduate cul^^jral literacy, I believe it is the idea that writing, as well as an art, 
con be a set (tf techniques and too; jt inquiry taught by all disciplines. 

One assumption underlying this mission is that there is an important 
relationship among student writing, student thinking, and student learning. In the 
process of writing, students are able to sort through ideas, integrate old and new 
information, and reformulate thoughts. Writing engages students in making 
decisions about presenting information, ideas, and arguments, in discovering 
patterns, and in thinking critically and analytically about a subject. The 
methodology, Reforms of discourse in a field need to be modeled, but it is also in 
the act of writing that students make meaning for themselves, really learn in a 
course, and then communicate whi^t they have learned to other people. 

As many of you know, these purposes for writmg arc often ovmhadowed by 
writing as evaluation-writing to test more than writing to learn. Writing becomes a 
means to a limited end-a grade-Hrather than a means to the larger ends of thinking 
and leamiiig. We obviously cannot abolish this function, and I intend to discuss it 
first, in fact, but I hope we can give the Writing to learn** function some time too, 
because in TAs we havw the chance to train new instructors in uses of writing that 
^iU serve them throughout their teaching careers. 

I should say that TAs are our biggest clients in the area of work on student 
writing, and many of them are locked into writing as assessment, as an instrument 
of testing, primarily because their first exposure to student writing is in their role as 
graders. Some TAs' first reaction is that one minute more spent on student writing 
above and beyond the time they are already spending reading stacks of pap^s or 
essay exams is too much. They have no intention of becoming "teachers of 
writing** too, in additk)n to everything else they are supposed to do! It is our belief 
that if TAs can come to view writing as a teaching tool as well a^ a tp,sang tool, 
something that could enhance their teaching and take the place o- or supplement 
discussion and lecture, rather than add to the elements already burdening their courses 
or quiz sections, that it can mean less time and more satisfying woric. 

Of course, the evaluation of essay exams and of major papers in a course are the 
biggest writing-related ta^ks most TAs have. We are managing to carry over the 
writing- to-leam philosophy into the work we do helping TAs and their course 
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supervisors design writing assignments, essay exam questions, and the criieria for 
grading them. 

We have identified a number of problems with the design for assignments and 
with how they are graded, especially in the large, multisection classes, that have an 
impact on TA effectiveness. Frequently, when a professor designs a writing 
assignment and expects TAs to grade it, this assignment is not in keeping with any 
specific course gosds, at least not ones that have been discussed with TAs. Students 
and TAs alike fitequ^tly complain when no conmion criteria are developed to keep 
essay grading fairly consistent across quiz sections. If TAs have autonomy with 
their essay exams or writing assignments, they still may not be sharing criteria with 
students. Many of *is know that a chief student complaint about TAs stems from a 
fear or a reality that the same assignment is being graded very very differently-and 
we often see an encmnous range of grades that even marginal and end comments on 
papm cannot adequately expUUn. 

This brings us to another source of TA and student complaints-the textual 
marking and commenting on student papers. If nothing eKe, TAs make a lot of 
work for themselves, as Nancy Sommers (1982) points out, by becoming 
"apprcqmators** of a student's paper, confusing the student's purpose in writing the 
text with their own purposes in commenting. Functioning instead as editors as if 
the pzpcts were their own, TA reader/graders often fail to make clear or prioritize 
their concerns about student writing. Students then view their writing task as either 
making all requested changes or as an impossible one because of the tendency to 
create what Knoblauch and Brannon (1982) call an "ideal text" against which TAs 
measure every response to the assignment. How can we help TAs with what are 
still evaluation problems for all of us, make students happier, and cut down on TA 
wori^ u\ the bargain? 

One way we have found is to conduct workshops in specific departments or in a 
speciHc large course, either during orientation week or later a the quarter when 
requeste(!. One focus for these workshops has been for us to bring TAs and 
profes<'A)rs together to design major writing assignments and essay exams, deciding 
what instructional objectives each assignment is meant to address and what 
intellectual tasks they would like students to gc through in completing it. Let Me 
szy this again-what intellectual tasks would they like students to go througn in 
completing it? As a product, what thinking and learning processes should it reflect? 

This ai^roach inakes for ver>' different criteria. Over the last year, I have asked 
a number of faculty on campus for their vriting assignment criteria, and much of 
what I get are descriptions of product or outlines for a final format It is e^tsy to see 
why so many TAs are evaluating student writing in terms of the ideal text in the 
correct format. How can we introduce TAs to the idea of assigning and evaluating 
student writing <is both a learning process and a product? 

Don't cringe, but a possible answer is Bloom's taxonomy (1956). I have to 
laugh at myself, because when I fu^t became involved with our center as the editor 
of the second edition of Mentor, our TA handbook, I took out the section of 
Bloom's taxonomy. And now I fmd it a valuable way to get TAs and professors 
talking about their courses in terms of their expectations for levels of thinking, 
student learning tasks, and the corresponding essay topics or exam questions. (See 
Appendix A.) The taxonomy gives us a common language-terms we can use to 
discuss good and bad assignments or assignments that trs^ students into writing at a 
cognitive level that is not in keeping with course objectives. It is not uncommon 
for TAs, especially brand new graduate students, to assume, in responding to 
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undergraduate writing, the role of judgmental Big Sister or Brotho^ rather than the 
lolc of initiator of the tools of inquiry in the discipline. Exacerbating this TA 
attitiMie are poor assignments, the objectives for which have not been adequately 
consid^ed. Assignments may ask for high-level q>inion or analysis in an 
introductory course and then penalize a student response Aat is either naive or one 
that is not an informational levd parroting back of the lecture. 

The taxonomy also gets TAs thinking about student learning as stages to move 
throu^, stages that assignments can retkci If writing is a teaching and learning 
tool, then it can be all right to let students experiment with some of the tools of 
inquiry in the discq)line-a little of Bloom's "Analysis" or "Evaluation" levels in an 
introductory course is all right if we do not weigh these aspects of the paper too 
heavily. Notice in Appendix B that TAs designing this critique of two articles 
assigned in an introductory geography course wm primarily interested in students' 
abilities to find and summarize the contrasting opinions of the authors, but the 
weighing of their criteria permits students an opportunity to form an opinion, albeit 
a novice one. 

When we cannot work together designing a new assignment and the criteria that 
the TAs would be using for evaluation, we take an old assignment that is still in 
use and analyze it in terms of instructional objectives and appnq)riate criteria. Then 
we take one or two student papers written on that topic, and, using the criteria the 
group has devek>ped, ask them to evaluate, prioritizing their concerns and making 
end conunents that will reflect those criteria and help students revise or write better 
next time. We suggest that they attach a computer printout of the criteria, leav jig 
blanks for their comments. This method helps TAs pricMitize their concerns and 
keeps the agreed-upon criteria in the foiefinont Comments can be made text-specific 
by refen jig back to particular places in the student text where problems occur. 

Students iq)preciate these feedback sheets and claim that they better understand 
not only why they got a certain grade but also what writing weaknesses need 
addressing in reviskm or in die next assignment TAs begin reqxmding more to the 
student paper as a whole and spending less time marking every line, giving the 
message that a dangling modifier is as big a problem as a lack of focus or failure to 
2q)ply course concepts to an analysis. They also tend to make fewer eclectic editorial 
comments that often leave students feeling as though they are being attacked 
personally. 

In addition to our work on designing assignments and criteria for evaluation, we 
have been able, ui both woitshops and consultation, to move into other ways that 
writing can enhance learning in a course. We frequently suggest the use of "entrance 
and exit slips"-10- to IS-minute writing exercises in class-as a follow-up to lecture 
or as a kick-off for discussion. Writing can be a way for both students and TAs to 
discover what students do and do not know in a course and if they are using their 
resources in meaningful ways. Shorter writing exercises like precis and abstract 
writing or extended definitions written in class are useful for this and are far less 
threatening to students than product-centered term papers. TAs can glance at some 
of these or all of diese, perhaps only to assess understanding of concepts and terms, 
for instance. They can grade some of these like informational quizzes if they wish, 
so that major student papers can be more exploratory, allowing studenu a little 
more experimentation with the tools of inquiry in the discipline. 

We have also suggested to TAs the use of Ann BerthofTs dialectical journal 
(1981) with the two-sided response so that students can both synthesize and respond 
personally to their notetaking on reading and lectures. Since TAs tend to be 
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overworked, we also demonstrate to them via two videotapes the use of peer 
leqKMise groups for use ui the diafdng, critique, and revision process with student 
psqpeis. As a coUalxnative learning activity, peer response groups are a solution to 
many TA problems with student writing. The groups decentralize some of the 
responsibility for reaction, criticism, and correctness from teacher to peers. 

Finally, we help TAs design sequenced writing assignments that, by addressing 
stages in students' learning, do allow them access to a range of thinking and writing 
skills much earli^ in their commitment to the discipline. A developmental 
sequence, for instance, like die one Ira Schor (1980) has adapted firom Paulo Freire 
on the nature of jobs, moves from the concrete particulars to abstracting general 
BsptctsofwoA, "Whatdoall your worst jobs have in common?" may be an early 
writing topic, while "What's the difference between the best and worst jobs in 
society?" may be a later one. Such a sequence can grow out of and stimulate 
discussion and serves as a model for analysis in, for instance, the social 
sciences-observation, generalization, abstraction. This alk>ws TAs, duough student 
writing, to create a context for learning and to share some of the terms of analysis in 
their fields widi students as temporary participating members of the discipline. 
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Appendix A 

Example Application of Bloom*s Taxonomy 



CogalUvc proem 


Frocess tested 


Example 


Whttioidaitiinuit 




What is the electoral college? 


in other words 


Comprehension 


How does the dectoral college 
woik? 


Whatntfiamuiion is to be 
Mffd to solve the proUan 


Apptication 


fVedUci what would happen if 

the electonl college were eliminated 


Wb«tis6roft»Ni9tvii 
uiu. *^«t ptits 


Antlyiis 


DifTerantiate the vanoua roles 
of the eledoial college. 


Whsttwopieoesof 
inf onnt&on tie to be 


Synthesis 


How can the eleclOfal college 
and the popular vote produce 
different remits? 


WhttstudflRtttieto 
txpnmtnopimon about 


Evaluauon 


In your opinion, should the 
electonl college be retained or 
abolished? Defend your choice. 
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Appendix B 

Compare/Contrast of Two Articles Assignmeiit 

PURPOSE OF THE ASSIGNMENT : (1) To introduce you lo an example of 
research in the discipline cS geogn4)hy. (2) To provide you with further reading on a 
topic mentioned in the course. (3) To give you an opportunity to practice succinct 
sununarization and a bit of critical analysis. 

AUDIENCE: To the best of your ability, consider your audience to be fellow 
scholars familiar with the field but perhq)S not with these two articles. Don't strain 
to write beyond your knowledge-level however. The rest of the class is (and will 
be) your audience. 

ASSIGNMENT: Read the two assigned articles. Summarize the main points of 
each author. If the authors differ in their approaches/viewpoints and/or analyses, 
explain HOW. Which of these two articles do you And more appealing and/or 
convincing? WHY? 



Oileria 

\. Recognition of main pointi 
2. Ability to summarize 



3. Ability to distinguiih and analyze 
the differences between the two 
approachei/viewpointi/analyiei 



4. Ability to itate a position 



5. Ability to lupport a position 
with information derived from 
the aiticles 



6. Organization 



7. Readability: Language Use and 
Mechanics 



4 3 2 


1 0 


(accunte) 


(inaccurate) 


(succinct) 


(too much or 




too little) 


(clear, insightful) 


(vague) 


(dear) 


(wishy-washy) 


(adequate. ' >gical. 


(inadequate, 


rcfera to articles) 


illogical, does 




not refer to 




articles) 


(dear) 


(confusing) 


(appropriate, correct. 


(inappropriate. 


contributes to 


incorrect, inter- 


communication) 


feres with 



Weight 
30% 

10% 



20% 



communication) 



5% 



15% 



10% 



10% 



100% 



Christine Farris is Sic^ Consultant on Writing at the Center for Instructional 
Development and Research, University of Washington. 
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Formative Feedback from Peers 
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Kate Brinko, John Habel, and Billiee Pendleton- 
Parker 

Utilizing graduate teaching assistants (TAs) in the planning and implementation 
of a TA program is an effective and inexpensive way to start a new program or to 
expand a current program for TA training and development. We will describe two 
such programs in which instructional support is successfully provided to TAs by 
other TAs. 

This paper will be presented in duee parts. In the first part, Kate Brinko will 
offer an overview (rf the TA program at Ncnlhwestem University, then will focus on 
one ccMnponent of that program, instructional consultation. In the second part, 
Billiee Pendleton-Parker will demonstrate how instructional consultation fits into a 
larger program for TAs, and will present a more in-depth description of a TA 
program, the one currently being implemented at The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville (UTK). In the third part, John Habel will discuss some findings about 
the TAs who participate in the TA jnogram at UTK. 

The TA Program at Northwestern University 

History and Structure 

In 1980, the Faculty Senate of Northwestern University fr.aiidated the 
institution of a prograi^ ^ f support for teaching assistants. The provost was charged 
with the responsibility cor executing the program, with the dean of the Graduate 
School designated to implement and coordinate the effort. The dean of the Graduate 
School appoints the members of the Faculty Committee on TA Orientation and 
Workshops, faculty members who plan and organize activiues for teaching 
assistants. Members of the Faculty Committee are assisted by the TA consultants. 
TA cocxdinators, faculty members appdnted by the department chairs, are a resource 
and source of support to TAs within the deparunents. Although it is not an official 
part of the mandated hierarchy, the Center for the Teaching Professions plays a 
pivotal role in the training of teaching assistants at Northwestern, providing both 
financial support to the TA consultants-in the form of space-and professional 
suppcn-in the iom of expertise. 

Components 

The current program at Northwestern has three kinds of activities iox TAs. The 
first kind prepares graduate students to perform their duties as teaching assistants. 
These include: (a) a language proficiency exam for international teaching assistants 
(ITAs); (b) a handbook for all teaching assistants', and (c) an orientation and 
recq)tion, mandaton' for new TAs and optional for returning TAs. 

The second kinu of activities provide ongoing support throughout the year. 
These include: (a) TA Coordinators in each department to coordinate training, 
arbitrate grievances, etc; (b) semiweekly workshops for TAs on instructional and 
professional issues; and (c) TA consultants who assist in the planning and 
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implementation or all TA activities, and who provide instructional consultation and 
feedback. 

The third kind of activities for TAs at Nonhwcsicm show recognition and 
appreciaiion to teaching assistants for their efforts exerted over the year. This 
includes a picnic at the end of the year (affectionately referred to as the "Chicken 
Picnic" by experienced TAs!) on the lakefront 

At Northwestern we feel that all three kinds of activities are important for TA 
development. But first we will examine in depth one part of this program- 
instructional consultation. Later we will see how this type of individualized support 
fits into the larger program of support for TAs. 

Instructional Consultation 

There are four phases in the instructional consultation process at Northwestern: 
(a) the initial contact with the client; (b) the initial conference with the client; (c) 
the gathering of information; and (d) the information review and planning session. 

The initial contact with the client may be a brief phone call or a drop-in visit. 
During this tinoe the consultant and client get a first imi)ression of each other and 
establish the reason for consultation. Then they make an appointment to meet for 
the initial conference. 

The initial conference usually lasts 45 to 75 minutes. During this time 
consultant and client establish rapport, analyze the client's teaching situation, and 
discuss the client's strengths and weaknesses as a teacher. This information is 
recorded on a standard form. Toward the end of this session, the client decides which 
types of information are to be collected for feedback-information from observation, 
from a small group discussion with students, or from a combination of the two 
types. 

If the client is interested in knowing about his or her observable performance as 
a teacher-such as the use of hand gestures, eye contact, voice control, etc.-we will 
observe a class using a combination of a running log of class occurrences (sec 
Appendix A for an example) and a structured instrument (see Appendices B and C). 
If the client i' interested in knowing about aspects of the class that are not 
observable-such as clarity of explanations, difficulty of assignments, salience of 
goals, etc.-we will conduct a discussion with the students and report their opinions 
on what they like about the course, or what they think needs to be improved, and on 
what suggestions they have for changes. This method of gathering information is 
based on the Student Group Insuuctional Diagnostic (SGID) developed by Joe Clark 
at the University of Washington and has been very well received by both students 
and TAs at Northwestcm. 

After the information has been gathered, either through systematic observation 
or through small group discussions, we move on to the fourth phase of instructional 
consultation, the information review and planning session. Here consultant and 
client meet to discuss the gathered information and how it relates to the background 
information discussed during the initial conference. Alternative behaviors or 
strategies for change may be suggested and adopted by the client. As the session 
comes to a conclusion, we ask the client if his or her specific concerns have been 
addressed, and offer further assistance in the form of references to relevant liieratuie 
and/or additional obscrvauons/di.scussions with students. 
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Summary 



The TA Program at Northwestern University is still <luite young and growing. 
However, there has been a commitment made by the faculty to address the needs of 
the TA. Most of the activities instituted to support TAs at Northwestern are general 
or group activities, such as orientation, language proficiency exams, the handbook, 
TA coordinators, and workshops. However, it has been recognized that 
individualized support-4n the form of instructional consultation-is a valuable part of 
the process of learning how to teach. We have just examined in detail the process of 
instructional consultation with TAs; now we will see how that suppon service fits 
into a larger context of support servkes at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

The TA Program at The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

There are several distina support servkes for graduate teaching assistants (TAs) 
at The University of Tennessee, Knoxville: the TA seminar; the TA steering 
committee; the handbodc; the newsletter; the Learning Research Center, the TA 
Consulting Service; and various discussion sessions, groups, and workshops. Each 
of these components offers valuable services to TAs; while the TA Consulting 
Service provides support to individuals with specific concerns, the remaining 
support services provide structure to the program and/or support to TAs as a group. 

The TA Seminar 

The TA seminar is a three-and-a-half day credit-bearing intensive seminar 
designed both to enhance the instructional efforts at UTK and to supplement the 
graduate students* professional training for academic careers. Upon arrival, each TA 
is given a packet of information, including information of interest to new teachers at 
UTK, as well as information about the campus, services available at UTK, and 
cultural offerings of the city. Thus, at UTK there is definitely an attempt to 
recognize the TA as a whole person-not only as a student or an employee. 

The seminar is btcken down into themes for each day: (a) UTK students and 
UTK; (b) strategies for instruction; (c) assessment and evaluation; and (d) setting the 
academic climate. Special segments throughout the seminar focus on the needs of 
international TAs. Time is allotted during the stftemoon of the fourth day for 
individual conferences with members of the TA steering committee. 

As a follow-up, two other whole group workshops during the autumn term are 
required for all TA Seminar participants. 

Ti Steering Committee 

The TA steering committee is composed of faculty members and graduate 
students (including the TA consultants) involved with TAs. They serve lo advise, 
evaluate, and review the work cf the TAs, and are available for conferences with 
them at any time during the academic year. 

Handbook 

A Handbook of Resources for New Instructors at UTK from the Learning 
Research Center is an invaluable and very practical source of information given to 
all TAs and new faculty members. It has sections on the instructor as 
teacher/advisor, principles of teaching, and available teaching resources. It also 




includes an annotated bibliography and sample documents that a T A might use as a 
teacher (e. g.» a letter regarding student misconduct, syllaU, and a take-home exam). 

NewtUtter 

The newsletter at UTK-rte GTA at UTK: The Newsletter of the Learning 
Research Cenur and of The Graduate School-is published three times per year. 
Each issue has a feature article on some basic aspect of leaching and learning, which 
is suppkmenled by shorter items, such as a column for international TAs» reviews 
of rdevant books and articles, announcements of awards and honors, and descriptions 
of programs of special intmst to TAs. The goal of the publication is to make a 
sigiiificant contribution to the professional preparation of graduate students who 
[4an to enter academics as a career. 

Learning Research Center 

Since September 1965 the Learning Research Center (LRC) has been the 
faculty development unit at UTK. As an academic extension of the provost's office, 
the LRC conducts and encourages research in teaching and learning and undertakes 
activities designed to enhance instruction and course and curriculum development. 
The activities of the LRC fall into four intertwined areas: 

1. Reseach that sedu to establish teaching and teaming issues as matters of 
scholarly concern; 

2. Consu]tatk>n, woricshops, and programs designed to strengthen instruction 
and the devek)pment of courses and curriculum; 

3. Evaluation activities designed to provide data on the quality of academic 
programs to aid planning and review at all levels, and to furnish the faculty with 
information for course and instructional improvement; and 

4. Support for a range of cross-college instructional tffons designed to enrich 
the learning environment at DTK. 

Program emphases have varied over the years, but they are all designed to 
periodically inform the faculty and TAs of problems and issues in instruction, 
course devek>pment, and curriculum that cut across disciplines. In order to C2q)italize 
on the wealth of interests and talents among members of the UTK community, the 
LRC has consistently called on leaders and coordinators from the faculty to plan and 
implement seminars, workshops, and short-term research. 

The TA ConsuMng Service 

The TA Consulting Service, started in 1985, was patterned after the existing 
program at Nmhwestem University. Its purposes are: (a) to strengthen an aspect of 
graduate training that is often neglected-the preparation of college teachers; (b) to 
provide TAs with information that will help them assess their strengths and 
weaknesses as teachers; and (c) to help TAs function successfully both as teachers 
and graduate students. 

The individual consultation service is confidential; information is shared only 
with the TA. To supplement the individual support, informal grotq> discussions are 
held for TAs and faculty who have demonstrated a wilUngness to examine their 
assumptions about teaching. The service is a catalyst for creating a network of TAs 
from different disciplines who are united in their interest in improving their 
teaching. 
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Discussion Sessions and Workshops 



The Learning Research Center, the Graduate Office, and the TA Consulting 
Sovice all qxmor q)ecial discussion sessions and woricshops that deal with topics 
germane to TAs. These g^hoings-formal and informal-have the dual purpose of 
increasing knowledge about teadiing and leming, and of giving TAs an qjportunity 
to create a netwoit of colleagues throughout the university. Often prominent 
sdK)lars and practitioners are asked to give a lectuie or to lead a discussion^ 

Summary 

We have just outlined the complete array of support services, including 
instrictional consultation, available to TAs at UTK. Included in these services are 
the TA seminar, the TA steering committee; the handbodc; the newsletter; the 
Learning Research Cento; the TA Consulting Smice; and various discussion 
sessions, gioops, and works^iops. Next we will present some findings about the TA 
programatUTIL Firstwe wiU describe the poinilatiori of TAs at The Univ^ty of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. We will then profile the approximatdy 40 TAs who have 
worked with the Consulting Service at UTK. Finally, we will set forward 
recommendations for the practice of instructional consultation with TAs and pose 
some questions for research about instructional consultation with TAs. 

Findings about the TA Program at UTK 

TAs at The University of Tennessee^ Knoxville. UTK supports 
large numbm of graduate students. According to most recent figures collected 
during the autumn quarter 198S, ^^proximately 1,525 graduate students were 
supported by graduate teaching assistantships (TAs), graduate assistantships (GAs), 
and graduate research assistantships (RAs). Of this total, approximately 700 TAs, 
480 GAs, and 210 RAs were paid through UTK; the rest were funded throug^i the 
Institute iA Agriculture. 

About 230 graduate students from 33 departments enrolled for the autumn 1986 
seminar for graduate teaching assistants. During the seminar th^ were asked to 
complete a questionnaire about their postsecondary teaching experience, their 
teaching aspirations, and their views about the qualities of a good teacher. Results 
of the questionnaire revealed that nearly one-third (30%) had between one and three 
years teaching experience, 14% had more than three years experience, and 
approximately 57% had no experience. Approximately 45% reported that they 
planned to teach in a postsecondary setting, 18% had no plans to teach, and 37% 
were undecided. 

The question, "What are the qualities of a good college teacher?" elicited a wide 
range of responses. Most were prosaic: good teachers must possess subject matter 
competence, good communication skills, creativity, and enthusiasm; they must be 
fair, stimulating, and concerned about students' learning. More interesting were the 
statements of TAs about the relationship of good teaching to the research enterprise: 

A good teacher must love research. 

A good teacher has a basic desire to teach and demonstrates the 
belief that students are the 'raison d'etre' of the university. 
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A good teacher is one who cares about teaching itself. Too much 
emphasis on writing and research hurts the quality of education that 
students receive. 

The sad faa of the matter is that the best teachers I have known are 
those who are no longer teaching because they d'd not do enough 
research. 

Other TAs called attention to the close correspondence between teachers and 
learners: 

A good teacher emphasizes that the culmination of learning is not a 
tettiCT grade and that one's education nev^ ends. 

A good teacher displays an attitude that makes if obvious that the 
teacher is still and always will be a student of his or her own 
discipline. 

TAs who use the TA Consulting Service at UTK. Since autumn 
quarter 1985, approximately 40 TAs have sought instructional consultation. 
Sixteen TAs taught their courses independently, 16 were leaders of discussion 
sections, and 7 supervised laboratories. TAs from the College of Liberal Arts (IS) 
were the most frequent users of this service, followed by 9 TAs from the Cdlege of 
Education, and 6 TAs from the College of Business. 

The TA consultants made approximately 70 visits to classrooms of the 40 TAs. 
These visits were divided nearly equally between "exploratory dialogues"-in which 
students discuss the strengths and weaknesses of their course and offer suggestions 
for improving it-and systematic classroom observations by the TA consultants. 

Ericksen (1984) reports that 94% of college teachers rate themselves above 
average teachers and 68% rank themselves in the top quarter in teaching 
performance. Most of the TAs who seek instructional consultation at UTK are not 
so sanguine about their teaching effectiveness. Most aspire to teach in college; 
most possess competence in their subjects, good communication skills, creativity, 
enthusiasm, and the other prosaic qualities of a good college teacher. Most of them 
also began their graduate studies believing that graduate school would be a good 
place to learn how to teach. But by the time that they seek instructional 
consultation, they have bumped up against the prevailing reward system that ranks 
teaching below research. They have spent time teaching but they have had little 
opportunity to view their teaching routine from a distance and to addiess the 
question of how to teach in all its complexity. They report that they receive 
directions from supervising professors about the teaching of a specific course, but 
that they rarely engage in discourse about how to teach with the best teachers on the 
faculty. 

Most TAs come to the TA Consulting Service because they are looking for 
feedback about their teaching rather than for help with specific problems. Although 
some TAs request instructional consultation because they are experiencing a crisis 
with their teaching, most simply want to talk about their teaching with a critic who 
will give them a fair hearing. These TAs are no longer preoccupied with their 
doubts about the knowledge they possess; they have discovered that they have an 
adequate command of their subjects and that their students acknowledge their 
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authmty as experts. They are ready to direct their attention away from themselves 
and toward the open questions of their teaching effectiveness. Sometimes TAs are 
able to state their reasons for seeking instructional consultation quite clearly; they 
have in mind qiecific goals for their teaching and want to know if they are meeting 
them. More often, however, TAs cannot verbalize exactly what they want to know 
from the instructional consultation process; they raise few specific issues about their 
teaching because they are not consciously aware of the issues. They have had little 
experience thinking and talking about their teaching, and a good deal of their 
knowledge about teaching is tacit and intuitive. 

As a rule, the TAs who come to the TA Consulting Service are competent and 
conscientious, and they are eago* to increase their rq)ertoire of teaching skills and to 
refine their existing skills. They lack, however, clear conceptualizations of their 
teaching. 

Recommendations for practice. Given this profile of TAs who seek 
instructional consultation, perhaps the greatest service that instructional consultants 
can provide to TAs is the opportunity to engage in long, loose candid conv^sations 
about teaching. This practice would seem to be especially effective when the 
consultants are TAs themselves. 

Recommendations for research. We have briefly outlined some of the 
reasons that TAs ostensibly seek instructional consultation, but little is known 
about the factors that influence TAs to sedc consultation. In order to reach as wide a 
population as possible with our efforts, we need to determine the factCH^ that 
motivate TAs to use an instructional consultation service. 

Another area for research concerns the environment in which TAs work. Moie 
research is needed on how to sustain TAs' interest in teaching in a system that 
rewards research to a much larger degree than it rewards teaching. Relatedly, given 
this reward system, more research is needed to discern what changes can be made in 
graduate schools to make them better places to learn how to teach. 

Reference 

Ericksen, S. (1984). The essence of good teaching: Helping students learn and 
remember what they learn, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 



Appendix A 

Observation of Perrormance Studies B-10 

I arrive, desks around perimeter of room. Desks are chairs-with-arms 
desks, movable. Morning sun pouring out through the windows. Room 
is quite bright, clean, and cheerful. 

First student arrives; female; gives a big smile and says **hi." 1 ask if 
this is the poetry class; she responds, "Yes, it is.** She proceeds to take 
off coat, ^^uU out book, notebook, and pen from knapsack. Proceeds to 
read a document (rehearsing?-her Ups move as she reads). 

Instructor arrives; professionally dressed: sweater, skirt, heels. Speaks 
with me. 
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9:45 
9:55 

9:58 
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10:05 Instructor begins; ask^^ all to bring chairs in circle; invites me; introduces 
me; reassures students that my notes are on the instructor only, not the 
students. Few minutes of introduction. "Who wants to go first?" 

10:07 Female student (#3) volunteers immediately. Passes out her script; 
explains her script. Several times the instructor nods that she 
understands; also ^'um-hum** indicates understanding of what the student 
is saying. Student appears relaxed and confident, though "up" for what 
she's about to do. Other students look at her or look at her handout as 
she speaks. 

10:10 Instructor asks question, "What's the relationship between . . .? 

10: 1 1 Student #6 arrives; no acknowledgement; she takes her seat and shares 
handout with student next to her. 

10: 14 Student #3 continues h^ interpretation until instructor interjects a point 
about "stage-right" Student #3 continues; then asks other students by 
name to take specific parts of the play: " , would you be 

10: 16 Instructor: "Before you start, are there any questions that the actors have 

for ?" All students make eye contact "No? OK, then let's 

go." Students begin to read script immediately. All appear to be 
concentrating/engaged in task-smooth delivery by all; no nervous 
gestures. Instructor is quiet throughout, makes notes on her copy of the 
script. 

10:21 "Very interesting scripting!" . . . "What kind of relationship did you 
sense?" . . . (Begins to answer own questions as student begins to 
answer-directs student to answer; acknowledges, then elaborates with 
own interpretation.) 

10:24 Student #3 begins staging of her script; places actors. 

10:26 "How can we use the moment to . . .?" Students pause to think: 3 
seconds, then instructor, "Anyone [i.e., anyone can answer]?" 

10:28 "Now look at the stage picture; is that what you want?" Student 
responds "Yes." More discussion of staging/scripting/delivery lines. 
Instructor looks at watch several times, then "Allie, we're close to being 
out of time." 

1 0:30 Staged rendering of script begins. Instructor is quiet throughout 

10:32 ''Yes, that was very nice." . . . "Can we clarify these relatioh^uips?" 

Instructor offers own staging for script: "Do you see what Vm saying, 
making the relationship a visual metaphor?" Student says she 
understands. "Very good, actors! " and instructor applauds. 
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10:34 Student #1 begins her introduction to her script, h^ interpretation. All 
students attentive, give b^r '^ye contact. Instructor gives steady eye 
contact, nods, says, "um-hum" to indicate understanding. 

10:36 Student #1: '^Does that make sense?" All students respond mutually 
"Yeah," or "uh-huh" ... "I don't know whether to ... or . . . 

InstructcM" responds, "It's up to you, ^-how do you want it?" 

Student proceeds to stage play; assigns roles, other students immediately 
respond and take positions. 

10:40 Performance begins. Instructor watches; large smile on face; makes a 
few notes. 

10:42 P^onnance over. Instructor "Fun, that was real fun!" Applauds actors. 
Student #1 discusses her staging/feelings of actors. Instructor: "Yes, I 
think that works real well, too [regarding conflict between narrators]." 
Discussion is lively, animated, friendly; students feel free to jump in 
with their comments. Student #3: "What would we as an audience, as a 
Victorian audience, be doing?" 

10:46 Instructor "I have a couple of questions for you. Fu^t, . . ." Student #1 
responds (regarding staging). Student #4 jumps in: "Oh, I have a good 
idea!" . . . Student #5: "I was just thinking that . . ." Instructor: "OK, 
yes. What do you think of this idea, director?" 

10:49 Instructor "What could you do with the pig to create pignes&-<lo you 
understand what Fm saying?" Several responses from several students. 
Instructcn* responds: "Interesting-vcry» very good." Students return to 
their seats. 

lO'SO Instructor: "OK-I have a few comments to make." Gives examples of 
interesting ways to stage poems. Again, positive feedback to students 
#3 and #1 for their efforts. Uses hand gestures throughout. "I think you 
can feel real proud of yourselves." Comments on openness, willingness 
of actors. 

10:53 Instructor asks f(^ agenda for next week-who has a poem to present, etc. 
Student #4 to instructor "How did your exam go yesterday?" 

10:55 Instructor "Have a good weekend! Thankyou very much!" Student #2: 
"I think this whole course is about character-building. That's what I've 
been doing." 

10:56 Students exit; talk among themselves, friendly, happy feeling. 
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Appendix B 

Teaching through Discussion (University College, Northwestern 
University) 

Results of the Systematic Observation: 

Y=Ycs N=No t=No opportunity to observe attachment for example 

MECHANICS 

Group is appropriate size (<= IS). 

Group is arranged so all can see and hear one another. 

InstructOt attends to the physical needs of the group.* (Needs 
observed: ) 

Instructor usually speaks in a clear voice. 

Instructor's verbal behaviors distract from discussion.* (Verbal 
behaviors observed: ) 

Instructor usually maintains eye contact equally among students. 

Instructor usually calls students by names. 

Instructor's physical behaviors distract from discussion.* 
(Physical behaviors observed: ) 

Instructor models good listening habits.* 

PREPARATION 

Instructor provides a common ground prior to discussion.* 

Instructor uses specific means to assure that students come 
prepared. 

ROLE OF TEACHER 

Instructor states specific goals and objectives of the discussion at 
beginning of session. 

Instructor states issue/tq)ic at beginning of session. 

Instructor uses specific means to involve students initially in the 
discussion.* (Method used: ) 

Instructor paraphrases ambiguous comments for clarification. 

Instructor repeats significant contributions for emphasis/ 
reinforcement. 
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Instnictor remains silent after some students' contributions. 
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27. 



Instructor som ''times uses nonverbal cues to direct discussion.*^ 

Instructor admits not having an answer. 

Instructor admits losing control of discussion. 

Instiuctor periodically restates goals and objectives. 

InstiuctP^ makes oppoitunities for all to participate.* 

Instructor makes opportunities for quiet individuals to contribute. 

Instructor corrects wrong statements without penalizing the 
contributor. 

Instructor prevents or terminates discussion monopolies.*^ 
Instructor accepts silence in the group. 

Instructor encourages students to express differing opinions and to 
challenge each other. 

Y N f 28. Instnictor mediates conflicts or differences of opinion. 

Y N 29. Instructor voices own opinion later in discussion so as not to bias 

or dominate with own views. 

Y N 30. Instructor encourages students to exaniine a variety of points of 

view before drawing conclusions or making judgments. 

CONCLUSION 

Y N 31. Instructor summarizes students' contributions. 

Y N 32. Instructor draws together the various points made in contributions 

and relates them to the goal of the discussion. 

Y N 33 . Instructor helps students to relate discussion to concepts learned in 

lecture, or to new learning situations, or to students' own lives, 
etc. 

OBSERVER'S COMMENTS: 
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Attachment to '^Teaching through Discussion" 



Examples of behaviors that may be observed: 

Question #3 "Needs observed" may include: the temperature of the room; 

ventilation; level of lighting: level of sound; acoustics; break in 
long sessions, etc. 

Question #5 "Behaviors ob^rved" may include: excessive clearing of throat; 
"fillers" such as "um," "you know," "well, like . . .." etc. 

Question #8 "Movements observed" may include: excessive pacing, fidgeting, 
tapping, gesturing, playing with chalk, etc. 

Question #9 "Good listening habits" may include: eye contact with the speaker; 

not interrupting the speaker, thwarting interruptors (by interrupting 
them and asking the original speaker to complete thought); praising 
infrequent contributors when they do speak, "drawing out" reticent 
contributors by asking for elaborations, implications, etc. 



Question #10 "Common ground" may include: pictures, slides, video film 
recordings, tapes, charts, flow charts, diagrams, maps; stories, 
personal anecdotes, current event items, assigned readings; or 
demonstrations, games, simulations, role playing, debates, etc. 



Question #1 1 "Specific means to ensure that students come prepared" may include: 
a question about who did the reading, etc.; or may take the form of 
impromptu reports or summaries at the beginning of the session; or 
the instructor may cLoose to do the activity in class to ensure that 
all have experienced a common event. 



Question #14 "Specific means to involve students initially in the discussion" may 
include: asking for a show of hands (i e., pro and con regarding an 
issue), then asking specific students to defend/support their opinion; 
asking several students to paraphrase or summarize portions of the 
event; having students p;irticipate in an activity (i.e., simulation or 
role play); breaking students into subgroups of three or four (to 
discuss a specific issue, generate a list, identify concepts, etc.), then 
have them report their results; going around ihe table to establish 
opinion; etc. 

Question #18 "Nonverbal cues" may include: looking, pointing, smiling, nodding, 
or maintaining eye contact; keeping silent. 

Question #20 "Admits losing control of discussion" may include statements such 
as "How did we get here?" or "Our tangent has taken us too far from 
the major issue-let's gel back to the original question," or 
"Although this is mildly interesting, it is not going to help you 
understand the topic at hand, which is ." 
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Question #22 "Makes opportunities fcv all to participate" may include: the items 
from Question 14. 

Question #25 "Prevents or terminates discussion monopolies" may include 
statements such as "We've been hearing from the same people for 10 
minutes now-Mary, with whom do you agree?" or "This seems to 
have turned into a debate between Jane and Fred" or "Tom, you've 
given us several good points, but now let's hear what some others 
have 10 say." 

Appendix C 

Teaching through Lecture (University College, Northwestern 
University) 

Results of the systematic observation: 

Y=Yes N=No t=No opportunity to obsCTve *=See attachment for example 
MECHANICS 

Y N 1. InstructOT attends to the physical needs of the students * (Needs 

observed: ) 

Y N 2. Instructor usually speaks in a clear voice. 

Y N 3. Instructor's verbal behaviors distract from instruction * (Verbal 

behaviors observed: ) 

Y N 4. Instructor usually maintains eye contact equally among students. 

Y N 3. Instructor usually calls students by name. 

Y N 6. Instructors physical behaviors distract from lecture * (Physical 

behaviOTS obSCTved: ) 

COMMENCEMENT 

Y N 7. Instructor states specific goals and objectives at the beginning of 

the lecttire. 

Y N 8. Instructor states the issue/topic of ihe lecture at the beginning of 

the lecture. 

Y N 9. Instructor provides an outline or overview of what is planned for 

the class session.* 

Y N 10. Instructor focuses student attention before launching into the 

lecture. 

Y N 11. Instructor relates the current topic to material learned previously. 
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PRESENTATION 

Instructor varies activities over the class period.* 

Instructor uses illu tiative materials or teaching aids.* 

Instructor sometimes pauses to allow for note taking. 

Instructor sometimes notes and reacts lo nonattending behaviors, 
confusion, etc. 

Y N 16. Instniclor periodically checks comprehension with specific 
questions before continuing lectures. 



Y 


N 


12. 


Y 


N 


13. 


Y 


N 


14. 


Y 


N 1 


15. 



Y 


N 


17. 


Instnictor varies speech patterns. 


Y 


N 1 


18. 


Instnictor admits eiror or not having an answer. 


Y 


N 


19. 


Instnictor periodically calls for questions. 



Y 


N H 


20. 


Y 


N 


21. 


Y 


N 


22. 


Y 


N 


23. 



STRUCTURE AND CLARITY 
Instructor follows the outline or plan for the lecture. 

Instructor makes the organization of the materials explicit.* 

Instructor groups subordinate ideas under major ones. 

Instnictor sometimes gives more than one example or application 
of a concept. 

Y N 24. Instructor emphasizes important points in the lecture.* 

CONCLUSION 

Y N 25. Insuiiclor summarizes major points (ch* asks students to do so). 

Y N 26. Insuiiclor integrates major points and establishes the relationship 

between them. 

Y N 27. Insuiictor relates major points to previous learned material, or to 

new learning situations, or to students* own lives* etc. 

Y N 28. Instructor makes opportunities for questions. 
OBSERVER'S COMMENTS: 
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Attachment to ^'Teaching through Lecture** 



Examples of behaviors that may be observed: 

Question #1 "Needs observed" may include: the temperature of the room; 

ventilation; level of lighting; level of sound; acoustics; 
anangement of furniture so that all can see; break in long class 
sessions, etc. 

Question #3 "Behaviors observed" may include: excessive clearing of throat; 
"fillers" such as "um." "you know," "well, like . . .," etc. 

Question #6 "Movements obs^ed" may include: excessive pacing, fidgeting, 
tappings gesturing, playing with chalk, etc. 

Question #9 The "outline or overview" may be verbal or visual. 

Question #12 "Activities" may include: lecture, audiovisual presentations, small 
group discussions, large group discussions, question-and-answer 
periods, demonstrations, games, simulations, role playing, debates, 
etc. 



Question #13 "Illustrative materials and teaching aids" may include: pictures, 
chalkboard, slides, video film recordings, tapes, charts, flow-charts, 
diagrams or maps; personal anecdotes, or current event items. 

Question #21 "The organization of the material" may be chronological, cause/ 
effect, steps in problem solution, steps in developing a skill, etc. 

Question #24 Important points may be emphasized by incidental cues (pitch of 
voice, gesture, or pauses); by repeating key phrases; by explicit 
statements (i.e., "This is important"); or by elaboration (through 
detail, examples, analogies, panq)hrasing, etc.) 



Kate Brinko is CoorcUnator/Constdtant with the Faculty Development Program at 
Northwestern University. John Habel and Billiee Pendleton-Parker are Joint 
Coordinators with the Graduate Teaching Assistant Consulting Service at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Peer Training in a Teaching 
Improvement Program for TAs 



Sara Latham Stehner 

One of the topics thai we have heard a gteat deal about in this conference is the 
role conflict teaching assistants face; they must be students and teacho's. On the 
(Hie hand, they must o/ercome their own anxieties about being evaluated in ord^ to 
allay the fears of the students for whom they will be the evahiators. On the other 
hand, they must not empat^iize too completely to be able to maintain grading 
standards. Usually closa* in age to their students than most professors, they enjoy 
xdsppon that may be mcHt difficult for regular faculty to achieve but they may have a 
harder time maintaining their authority as experts in their fields. Outside of the 
classroom they have the same time-management problems that beset the rest of us, 
but they are newer at ine game and evoything takes longer. Besides, deadlines for 
teachers and for students are not often flexible, and graduate assistants must meet 
both. 

But teaching assistants are not the only players in an academic department who 
fill multiple roles. Faculty supervisors act in sevml csq)acities in situations where 
teaching assistants are in full or partial control of classes or bbcnatories. Wliile 
they are advisors, counseling TAs how to do the job, th^ are also evaluating their 
performance, and may well be the deciding voice in whether or not the assistantship 
is renewed. Supervisors in most job settings are responsible for evaluation, of 
course, but in the case of faculty-TA relationships, the faculty member may be 
evaluating not only the TA*s teaching, but his or her graduate work as well. Given 
this situation, a little TA paranoia is understandable. Thus, in dealing with a 
facultv superviscH-, the TA may be anxious and defensive, less able to accept 
suggestions tot improvement 

The conflict between the training and the evaluation functions I have been 
describing is a concern of teaching improvement specialists at all levels. A special 
report on faculty development published by Change magazine in 1974 speaks of the 
need all teachers have "to get advice about teaching, try new techniques, monitor his 
or her own performance, receive informed and confidential criticism, observe the 
woit of other teachers, and discuss common problems-all without prejudice to 
administrative decisions about tenure or salary** (Group for Human Development in 
Higher Education, 1976). The peer training system we are describing today is one 
means of meeting the teaching assistant's need to receive such ''unprejudiced" 
feedback-to create a situation in which they can admit doubts and concerns about 
their teaching to a colleague. 

Employing experienced graduate student teachers to train beginning TAs does 
not solve all of the problems I have mentioned, but it does ease some of the tension 
inherent in the role conflicts on both sides of the desk. The logic is obvious: 
Teaching assistants understand the problems that arise from their juggling act better 
than anyone else, and they are actively developing strategies to cope with them. 
Peer trainers who are competent teachers and graduate students are role models for 
beginners. They are living proof that it can be done. Also, because tiiey are neith^ 
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supervisors nor dissertation directors, peers are easier to approach for advice on 
classroom difficulties. 

Our teaching improvenoent efforts in the freshman composition program at the 
University of Massachusetts are planned and administered by a group of several 
teaching assistants who staff the Writing Program Resource Center. I coordinate the 
center's activities, as weU as teach one course in the program-all part of my duties 
as an assistant director of the Writing Program. The teaching assistants who v/ork 
with me are compensated for their Resource Center duties with a one-third reduction 
of the full TA load, which is three sections a year. Thus all of us are teaching one 
course every semester. The ..amber of Resource Center TAs varies according to the 
size of the program in any given year. This semester there are four staff members 
and 77 grachiate students teaching in the program. 

The physical setting for the Resource Center is actually my office and an 
adjoiningone where we keq> a libnury and resource files. The program director and I 
choose the four or five students who work with me. The qualifications we look for 
are demonstrated teaching ability and interest in the training program. Staff 
members serve until they leave the campus or decide to do something else. Since 
teaching the writing course is a requirement for Resource Center staff members, 
graduate students who choose to teach advanced English courses or direct the 
undergraduate peer tutoring center, or simply quit teaching to devote more time to 
their graduate wmk are no longer eligible for the staff. Not only is it important that 
staff members share the TA experience with their constituency, but they should also 
be a visible presence in the program, available for informal exchanges with their 
peer colleagues. 

The teaching assistant staff members woric with me to plan all the training 
activities we undertake, from presemester workshops to the Friday paycheck coffee 
hour for TAs. Their most time-consuming job, once the semester begins, is 
videotaping first-year colleagues. In the papers that follow, Karen Strickland and 
Paul Puccio describe these activities in detail; my emphasis is on my role as 
coordinator of the teacher training pro<:/am in which the bulk of the training is done 
by peers. 

The coordinator's calendar starts with the spring semester, because that is when 
planning for September begins. We try to choose new Resource Center staff 
members early enough to be included in planning autumn workshops. I solicit 
suggestions from the Resource Center staff for revisions of the Instructor's 
Handbook. We survey returning teachers to compile a list of those willing to be 
mentors to the incoming group of new TAs. 

During the summer I work with the office staff to disseminate necessary 
information to the appropriate groups-lists of the teaching staff indicating which are 
newcomers, mentor-mentee assignments, the schedule for autumn orientation, and 
the revised handbook. 

At the beginning of the autumn semester, veteran Resource Center staff 
members train new staff, since we usually lose at least one person every year. We 
meet weekly during the first weeks of the semester to view videotapes of actual 
classes and discuss effective and ineffective teaching techniques. I particularly enjoy 
these sessions because they provide a rare opportunity to discuss teaching. We use 
the tapes as a basis for role play sessions in which different members of the group 
discuss the class widi the teacher. We discuss what to look for when observing a 
class-organizaiion of class time, seating arrangements, classroom interaction 
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patterns, etc. (Appendix A). We discuss the types of questions teachers ask 
(Appendix B). 

In addition to staff training activities, our weekly meetings provide new ideas 
for training sessions and activities and suggestions for the administration about 
improving the TA's lot I remember one paiticular instance when threatened cuts in 
program funding caused concern among the teaching staff that they would not be 
reappointed. The Resource Cent^ TAs had questions about the criteria for 
reappointment and felt thstt the director shoukl address this concern. Wedrafked a 
memo to circulate to the staff, so at least they were assured that reanx)intment 
decisions were not capricious. The next year the Resource Cento- staff felt that there 
was a low level of paranoia and we let sleqnng anxieties lie. 

The resource grotq) functions as liaison between the TA staff and the director 
and faculty membm who supervise the teachers in the program. These faculty 
("course directors,** as we call them) work with groups of 8 to 10 veteran and 
beginning teaching assistants. It is the course directors who visit classes and 
evaliiate the TAs for reappointment The Resource Center staff attends one or two 
meetings a year with the director and these faculty members. One of our major 
concerns at the moment is finding ways lo coordinate our training activities with the 
course directors* efforts. 

A matter of some concern to the graduate students who woA in the Resource 
Center is diat their liaison function will be misunderstood by their colleagues. It is 
impcmant that they not be viewed as leaders in a "company union," or as spies fw 
the program administration. The staff members are very sensitive to this problem; 
their credibility as counselors and helpers to their peers dq)ends on their not being 
involved in any way in teacher evaluation and supervision. Although the i^ogram 
requires a formal teacher evaluation at the end of each semester. Resource Center 
staff members do not have access to the evaluation, nor do they participate in 
personnel decisions. 

One of rry responsibilities is to remind the faculty that they cannot have access 
to informaoon the peer ttainers have as a result of woridng with colleagues or to the 
videot^^s they make of otiier TAs' classes. Because I am a course director and do 
participate in hiring and reappoinunent decisions, I do not do videotape counseling 
myself. Although I wear two hats, I work hard to keep the roles of helper and 
supervisor separate. 

One means of keeping members of our laige program aware of what is going on 
both in the Resource Center and in the other components (main office, teaching 
staff, and course directors) is the monUily newsletter, edited by a teaching assistant 
who worics with me. The Resource Center members conuibute information and use 
the letter to announce our activities. A section called "Classnotes" includes 
suggestions from members of the teaching staff about class activities they have 
tried. Each issue includes notes from die program director, usually reporting '*good 
news" of some recognition the program has received. Of course we announce 
accomplishments and puMk^ations of program personnel. 

Another aspect of our training program Uiat is managed entirely by graduate 
assistants is die productkm of training videotapes. 

I diink the members of die panel would agree wiUi me diat those of us who 
work in teacher training feel we probably learn more dian Uiose we teach. The most 
fruitful discussions of teaching I have had have been in Resource Center staff 
meetings. The miism that comes to mind when I discuss using graduate students in 
a teaching improvement program for TAs is no less valid because it is a cliche: 
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"The best teachers are those who are learning themselves." There is no substitute 
for the energy and enthusiasm of these beginning teachers who are trying to And 
ways to help their students learn. The value of their contributions, from the 
beginning of the Resource Center 13 years ago, cannot be underestimated. 
Although we cannot prove a causal connection, we like to think that our training 
efforts contributed to the success of the nine Writing Program teaching assistants 
who have received campus-wide distinguished teaching awards during the time we 
have been in existence. Last year two of our teachers were winners. 

Reference 

Group for Human Development in Higher Education. (1976). Faculty Development in 
a Time of Retrenchment, New Rochelle, NY: Change Magazine Press. 

Appendix A 

Class Observation-Categories 

The following are categories to consider when visiting a class. They are 
descriptive. The q)propriateness of a given type of question or response depends on 
the situation and the instructt^'s purpose. 

Organization 

Content, Introduces topic, previews material to be covered, relates it to past 
and future. EstaUishes set and achieves closure. 

Time: Use of time consistent with goals of lesson, difTiculty of material, etc. 
Variety of activities. 

Space: Physical arrangement of classroom. 

Materials 

T^ts, readings 

Writing assignments, quizzes, exercises, games, class activities 
Examples, illustrations, and applications to student exp^ence 
Use of blackboards, handouts, audiovisual aids 

Discussion 

Patterns of Interaction 

Teacher-centned: teacher-to-student, student-to-teacher 

Student-centered: student-to-student; students take initiative in raising questions 

and vdunteering information 

Small group, pairs 

Types of Teacher Questions 

Information: '^Recitation** questions designed to test student knowledge or 
reinforce learning. 

Application: "Can you identify?** *'Reword,** etc. 

EvaluatkHi: Asking for evaluation or opinion 

^^ess: Asking for student feedback. **Should we discuss A or B first?" 
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Evaluation: Asking for evaluation or opinion 

Process: Asking for student feedback. "Should we discuss A or B first?" 

Teacher Responses to Student Answers 

Positive OT negative reinforcement: acceptance, approval, praise or rejection or 
correction 

Probe: "What dc you mean?" "Can you give an example?" "Is that what you 
meant?" 

Redirect Ask another student to comment on first answer 
Restate student's answer 
Answers own question 

Nonverbal Behavior 

Delivery skills 

Response to student contributions 
Appendix B 

Suggested Strategies for Analyzing Questions in the Classroom 
Levels of Questions 

To assess the levels of questions that ycu most frequently ask, videotape or 
audiot^* one of your classes. Listen to the tape and categorize the questions you 
asked using Sander's Taxonomy of Questions. At the end of the tape tally up the 
number of questions that you asked at each level. Did most or even a 
disproportionate amount of questions that you asked fall into the knowledge 
category? Do your questions challenge students? Do your questions require students 
to use higher cognitive processes? 

♦A peer observer may be used. Observer should pose the information during the 
class. Follow up class with an informal session with the observer to review date and 
solicit feedback. 

Planning Your Questions 

Before class construct some questions (preferably ones that require higher levels 
of thinking). Planning effective questions is the start to asking effective questions. 
Write them down and bring them to class. Make a real effort to work these 
questions into your class. Reserve a few minutes at the end of the class to give the 
students all or several of the questions in the form of a written (nongraded) quiz. 
After class look over the answers to the questions. You should be able to determine 
by their answers if your questions have been effective. 

Writing Que.«tions 

Try writing some sample questions at each cognitive level discussed by Bloom 
or Sanders. (1) Think of a topic from one of your courses and write seven 
questions, one at each cognitive level. (2) After you have done this, ask yourself 
what types of responses you would expect from students. (3) Compare your 
questions and expected responses with Bloom^s and/or Sanders' Taxonomy. (4) 
Record your reactions. (5) Decide what you could do to improve your writing of 
questions at the various levels. (6) Share this exercise with a colleague and ask him 
or her to react to your questions, analyses, and suggestions. (7) To lake it one step 
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further try planning and asking some higher order questions in class. (8) You may 
then want to videotape or audiot^ a class and analyze the questions you asked. 



Classroom Questions vs. Test Questions 

Do you ask the same types of questions in class as you do on tests? Find out! 
(1) Audiotape or videotape* a typical class session. (2) Review the tape and note 
the questions that you adced. (3) Identify the level of thinking that each question 
required. (4) Now, looking over sev^ old exams, determine the level of questions 
posed on the exams. (S) Compare the levels of questions that you asked in the 
classroom with the levels of those asked on your exams. Are they similar? Do the 
types of classroom questions you ask prepare students for the types of exam 
questions you pose? If you ask a lot of knowledge questions in class yet pose 
questions on the tests that demand higher cognitive process, are you preparing 
students for the exam situation? 

*A peer observer may be used. 

Amount of Questions 

To assess just how many questions you ask in class, videotape or audiotape* a 
regular class session. After class play back the tape and record the number of 
questions that you asked. Note the amount of class time you spent asking 
questions. Are you asking too many questions? Are you asking too few? 

*A peer or student observer may be used. 

Variations 

1. While listening to the tape, record the amount of teacher-asked questions (T) 
and also student-asked questions (S). Determine the ratio of T/S. You will discover 
who has all the "airtime" in class. 

2. While listening to the tape, record each teacher-asked question. Who is 
answering your questions? Are many questions going unanswered? Are you 
answering them yourself? 

3. While listening to the tape, record each teacher question, the response 
generated, and your reaction. This will give you a good profile of solicitation- 
response-reaction question cycle. 

*A peer or student observer may be used. 

Convergent*Divergent Questions 

Questions can be classified as convergent or divergent. Convergent questions 
have only one possible answer. Such questions drastically limit the field of 
potential answers. Conversely, divergent questions save more than one answer 
calling for a wide variety of responses drawn from a vast pool. Each has its 
advantages and disadvantages. To see which kind of question you predominantly 
ask, you can videotape or audiotape* a class session. Replay the tape and categorize 
each question as convergent or divergent. Which type of question did you use most 
frequently? Can you identify any difference in the class when divergent as opposed 
to convergent questions were asked? 

*A peer or student observer may be used. 
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The Questioning Strategies Observation System 

If you want a very critical, in-dcplh look at your questioning, then maybe the 
Questioning Strategies Observation System is for you. The QSOS was developed 
at the University of Texas at Austin to record verbal behaviors occurring in the 
classroom that are associated with the teachers' use of questions. It designates 24 
categories of behavior. To pursue this avenue would require extensive observer 
training (at least 15 hours), but would provide an all inclusive proHle of question 
asking. Reading, "The Questioning Strategies Observation System" by Morse and 
Davis first might be a good place to start if one is seriously considering this 
method. A modified QSOS would also, no doubt, be an adequate assessment 
technique. 

Matching Questions with Materials (Hunkins, 1976, Involving students in 
questioning. Boston: Allyn & Bacon) 

Different types of materials can trigger different levels of questions. For 
example, books that are very explicit have a toidency to use and foster the formation 
of knowledge and comprehension questions. Textbooks oftai fall into this category. 
On the other hand, primary source materials such as letters, legal docum^ts, charts, 
mathematical formulas, or photographs lend themselves more readily to question- 
asking geared to higher cognitive levels. Even using historical novels, biographies, 
or the like foster the asking of higher order questions. Try organizing a class 
session or even a unit around primary data sources. Carefully plan your questions 
prior to class and then videotape or audiotape the class session. While reviewing the 
tape, notice your solicitation-response-reaction cycle. What level questions were 
you asking most often? Can you see a difference in your class's responses when 
you use primary data sources rather than a textbook? 



Sara Latham Stelzner is Assistant Director of the University Writing Program at the 
University of Massachusetts. 
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Planning and Facilitating a Group 
Workshop 



Karen Syvrud Strickland 

TA training in the Wating Program at the University of Massachusetts has 
evolved into a comprehensive array of activities because of our need to prepare 20 to 
30 new TAs for the responsibility of being the primary instructors in their classes. 
Unlike other programs, where the TA is actually an assistant to a professor, our 
TAs design the curriculum, teach, and evaluate their students with minimal 
supervision. There is no preplanned course. When they are hired, our TAs are 
given course guidelines that include premises about the teaching of writing and 
policies regarding attendance and grading that they are expected to follow, but these 
are the only absolutes in the program. Our philosophy of teaching writing is to use 
the student writing as a text, so new TAs do not even have a textbook to follow. 
Since TAs are left to build their own courses, there is a great deal of pressure on 'ihe 
training program to give them the necessary tools. As a consequence of the large 
size of the program, we spend most of the available formal training time with new 
TAs, though we also organize and encourage formal and informal training activities 
for experienced TAs. 

Our formal training sessions consist of an orientation workshop at the 
beginning of the semester, regular course director meetings, and periodic workshops 
on selected topics. Our infonnal activities begin with social gatherings, orchestrated 
office assignments, and volunteer ongoing woricshops. 

One TA trainer said the hardest part of planning a workshop is fmding the best 
time to do it As you have been hearing at this conference, time is a precious 
commodity for graduate students. We have found that the preservice orientation 
workshop is the most influential in directing TAs' teaching. As the semester 
progresses and nonteaching demands increase, it becomes almost counterproductive 
to force training workshops on TAs. Aft^ they have already survived wedcs in the 
classroom, they have no driving need to discover new strategies. Also, there seems 
to be no incentive for TAs to improve their teaching, as their main responsibility is 
to do well in their own graduate programs. As long as they can keep their students 
busy and appear to be meeting some minimum standards, there is no reason for 
them to devote additional time to their teaching. Our training program attempts a 
compromise between the program's need to have competent teachers and TAs' need 
to have time for their own coursework. 

Attendance at the preservice orientation is stipulated in the new TA contracts. 
Veteran TAs are also invited, and invariably attend a few selecteu sessions. The 
concern that TAs will resist the forced meeting, a realistic concern later in the 
semester, is of no importance at this point. Instead, the TAs are very receptive to 
the material because they are worried about what they are going to teach and how 
they are going to teach it 

We choose to conduct a two-and-a*half day workshop in the days immediately 
preceding the flrst day of the semester. The timing is often complained about, 
however. In an ideal worid with unlimited resources, the workshop would be 
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Icmger and held in the middle of the sumnner with finee time int^spersed thioughout 
so participants could reflect on the information they were bombarded with and 
incorporate program strategies and requirements with their own experience. 

We begin planning our autumn preservicc workshop in the imceding spring. 
The resource staff and coordinator brainstem agenda items for the in-service 
meeting. These include program requirements, curriculum development and 
implementation strategies, and student evaluation. Once we determine our general 
areas, we select topics. Some topics we have covered in the past include: 
developing writing exercises, peer editing, using student writing in the classroom 
and across the curriculum, responding to student papers, establishing criteria for 
student writing, and avoiding problems with plagiarism and academic misconduct. 
Along with topic selection, we invent strategies ij present the information. 

The primary consideration in our planning is to model behaviors that we want 
TAs to exhibit in their classes. For example, we discourage a lecture style of 
dissemination because what we teach, writing, is learned better by doing thian by 
being given information about it. So, as much as possible, we model experiential 
teaching strategies. We simulate the writing class; we role play; we ask TAs to do 
writing exercises that we encourage them to use with their own students. The value 
of the modeling can be seen in TAs' evaluations of the orientation. As one wrote, 
''that section [a lecture session] seemed too dry. Unlike other sections, it didn't 
teach by modeling and so seemed less relevant, useful." Another TA wrote that a 
particular session "proved most valuable to me. The main reason for this is that we 
actually did what we expea our students to do and this is an effective way to process 
these aspects of the curriculum." 

In addition to modeling jqypropriate teaching strategies for our field, the 
Resource Center TAs meet with new TAs over lunch without the professors and 
evaluative staff members present. For many TAs this session was the most 
popular. As one participant wrote, the brown bag lunch was the most valuable 
session, . . not because the other sessions were not valuable but because it gave 
me a chance to ask some specific questions that were really idiosyncratic and not 
worth asking in any of the large group sessions." 

Total group participation is the second planning considoation. We try to tap 
into the resources of the group. Many of our new TAs may be new graduate 
students at our campus, but they are experienced teachers who can shaie with the 
first-time teachers tips on classroom management and organization. It often seems 
that first-time teachers are left to reinvent the wheel. Tips such as, "Decide on rules 
you can live with before the class starts," "stick to your rules," "keq) daily records," 
"don't expect to cover all the material you prq)aied," "don't talk to the blackboard," 
seem obvious to people who have been teaching for any length of time, but they are 
commonly surprising revelations for new teachers. 

After the orientation woricshop, TAs receive continued support and training 
through the course director meetings. The course directors have a common agenda 
for the series of meetings, with topics ranging from how to respond to student 
p^rs to developing criteria for grading. Some iip\c in these meetings is also spent 
on sharing classroom activities. One course director often shares his failures, saying 
he learns more from his lessons that did not woric than from those that did, and he 
encourages his group members to share their similar experiences. 

The resource center staff also contributes to the course director meetings with 
what we call "traveling workshops." We prepare a miniworkshop on a topic such 
as, "How to Handle the Paper Load and other Time-Saving Suatcgies," and then 
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one or two of us present it at meetings to which we are invited. We have a variety 
of mini workshops that we can present on demand 

A third planning consideration is to allow time for TAs to get to know one 
another. We try formally and informally to develop a mutual support system for the 
sharing and borrowing of ideas so that when the workshop is over TAs have found 
someone they can talk to about their teaching. This may seem inconsequential and 
obvious, but the principle grows out of the reality that graduate students often feel 
isolated and stranded. They can become so immersed in their lonely studies, only 
interacting with their undergraduate students and their own evaluating professors, 
that they lose perspective. Fostering informal gatherings is our way of trying to 
prevent this alienation. 

We encourage socializing through weekly coffee hours, lunch meetings where 
we provide cider and cookies (good incentive to come), and a beginning-of-the- 
semester picnic. To facilitate greater mingling of the new people and sharing of 
resources and ideas, new TAs and resource center staff share one very large office 
together. It gets hectic when evwyone has student conferences at the same time, but 
the informal sharing that goes on makes it worth the occasional chaos. 

The informal gathering can become the best form of training workshop 
possible. Wt had one group of five TAs who met at a volunteer Saturday morning 
workshop presented by a professor in our department. They so enjoyed working 
together that they decided to continue meeting regularly on their own and together 
develop a theoretically consistent syllabus. I was in this group. It was a wonderful 
teaching and learning experience. At the end of the semester, the program director 
asked for a copy of our syllabus to distribute to incoming new TAs. Unfortunately, 
we were not able to present him with one. Each of us had manipulated the material 
of our meetings into a unique syllabus. What turned out to be valuable about the 
practice of meeting every week to talk about our teaching was the process we went 
through. We did not have formally structured workshops with preselected topics. 
Rather, in the beginning of the semester, we agreed to work toward five objectives. 
Then we chose units that we believed could meet those objectives. Each one of us 
took responsibility for designing one unit to share with everyone else. The 
discussions that resulted from each of us trying to verbalize what we wanted to teach 
and why were intense, often heated, and incredibly illuminating. We tried to reach 
consensus every week, but as the different syllabi reveal, we frequently did not. 
While we worked wery hard in the beginning of the semester, meeting several times 
for the first few weeks, by the end of the semester we were leaching well-designed 
units that we felt some ownership of with very little additional preparation time. 

This type of constructive peer support group is the best kind of teacher training 
workshop. Because there was no professor or evaluative person present, we felt able 
to state honestly our teaching failures and prejudices. We had a comfortable forum 
to rehearse our lessons and evaluate their impact. Since we were all TAs-all in the 
same boat so to speak-we had special insight into the personal considerations that 
cropped up in our discussions. We helped each other juggle what we wanted to do 
with what we were able to do. Coping mechanisms were mentioned to some extent 
at every meeting. 

Thus far I have mentioned three tenets we follow in planning our training 
program; (a) model teaching behaviors and strategies; (b) allow for group 
participatwn; and (c) encourage people to learn from each other. The final tenet is 
to foster TA ownership of the course content. In our workshop planning we often 
feel like our way is the best and v^ish somehow that everyone would teach just the 
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way we say. Sometimes we are tempted to say, "Well, let's just require that 
everyone do such and such." Then we have to stcfp and remind ourselves that part of 
having a strong program is giving people room to develop their own teaching styles 
and methods. I like being a TA at the University of Massachusetts because by not 
handing me a syllabus and forcing me to adapt to his way, the program director 
implicitly says he respects my intelligence and trusts my ability. This of course 
puts more pressure on me than if he had handed me a canned course, but it is a much 
more satisfying experience because the course I create is mine. When planning our 
workshops we have to remember that other TAs feel the same way about creating 
their own courses. 

Thus, in planning and facilitating group workshops our key words are model, 
encourage, share, support, and, above all, respect. 



Karen Syvrud Strickland is a Teaching Assistant and Resource Center Staff member 
of the University Writing Program at the University of Massachusetts. 
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TAs Help TAs: Peer Counseling and 
Mentoring 
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Paul Puccio ' 

In the University of Massachusetts Writing Program, experienced teaching 
assistants meet individually with new teachers, both formally and informally, to 
discuss their difficulties and successes. New TAS are usually uneasy about 
admitting to the many problems and questions they have especially to their faculty 
advisors and program administrators; they are, however, more likely to feel 
comfortable with other graduate students who, they can assume, have recently 
encountered and may still encounter the same problems. 1 am sure that we all agree 
on the value of such peer counseling, but insuring truly helpful counsr ^'ng is not 
easy. A university department or program must eventually face the difficulty of 
instituting both widespread and effective counseling. In order to offer new TAs 
available and trained counselors, our Writing Program depends on the trained staff of 
graduate students who work in our Resource Center and, to a lesser degree, on the 
other experienced TAs. 

If the four Resource Center staff members were the only recognized mentors in 
the program, their jobs would be impossible; answering questions and giving advice 
and visiting classes, they would have little time for their own teaching and studying. 
For this reason, we have implemented a mentor systen., pairing each new TA with 
an experienced TA. It woricis this way: At the close of a school year, the Resource 
Center coordinator sends a memo to all TAs who have taught in the program for at 
least one year, asking them if they would agree to be mentors the following year. 
This insures against our drafting unwilling or uninterested TAs. Each one who 
responds affumatively is assigned a new teacher at the start of the. next school year. 
Some Resource Center st. ^ vnoose to be mentors, but others decide not to because 
of their own work demands. Usually, mentors and mentees exchange phone 
numbers, auend each other's classes, and meet whenever the m^.ntee has questions or 
difficulties. Although it is best for the mentor to initiate this relationship, he or 
she ought to allow the mentee to determine the frequency of their meetings. An 
occasional, .w is your class going" demonstrates interest, but too-frequent 
questions ions might be perceived by the mentee to be suggestions of his 

or her inc* It is reassuring to the new TA, however, to know that another 

graduate s. tperienced both as student and as teacher, would willingly offer 
help, advice, u ^, and a sympathetic ear. 

Although there is no formal training for mentors, they are encouraged to speak 
with the Resource Center coordinator and staff, as well as with more experienced 
mentors if they have questions about their role as counselor. Due to time and 
Hnancial constraints, mentoring remains a loosely structured volunteer system, and 
we must depend on the mentor's good sense and sensitivity in meeting with new 
TAs. Because many mentors have taught only one or two years in the program, 
they easily remember their own first year on the job and treat their mentees as they 
appreciated being treated themselves. 

At the end of the school year, a follow-up questionnaire is sent to all who 
participated in the mentor system; it asks both mentor and mentee to evaluate the 
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usefulness of the system and to suggest improvements. We invite evaluation of all 
the activities and services we offer. Not only do responses help us make better 
subsequent plans, but signed responses frequently indicate TAs who aif. particularly 
intmsted in teacher training and are, therefore, likely candidates for the Resource 
Center staff. 

This staff provides both support and resources, such as files of successful 
assignment sequences and challenging in-class activities, knowledge of our many 
training videoti^, and the experience of teachers who have been at this job for 
several years. The most formal peer counseling strategy in which the Resource 
Center staff play a major role is the videotaping of new TAs. This is how it works: 
The staff member and TA agree on a mutually convenient time for taping, and the 
TA completes a short questionnaire that asks for a description of what is planned for 
the class, what the teacher's goals are, and what teaching skill he or she would like 
to study through watching the tape. Some TAs focus on the organization of their 
lectures, others on the clarity of their assignments, and many focus on their 
direction of class discussions. The counselor then tq)es the class and hands the tape 
over to the TA, who watches it alone, free to obsme himself or herself on the TV 
screen, perhaps for the first time. This is no easy viewing. Most of us ar»^ 
uncomfortable watching ourselves, suddenly forced to see the person whom othe:s 
see. Few TAs concentrate on their teaching skills during the first moments of this 
first viewing. Initial responses usually sound like: "I am so fat," or, "Do I always 
fiail my arms about like that?" My own reaction to my first videotape was, "Never 
again will I wear those trousers in public." After the TA recovers from this shock, 
he or she is likely to view parts of the tape a second time and jot down some 
observations or questions. 

The counselor also views the tape alone, so as to take notes about particular 
sections. I always place the counter number beside my comments, so I may easily 
locate the pertinent part of the the tape. Once counselor and TA have viewed the 
tape separately, they meet to watch it (or parts of it) together and discuss the class. 
These peer counselors have learned the value of letting the TA talk as much as 
possible during these discussions, and it is probably best that the counselor allows 
the TA to make those observations of clothing, posture, and mannerisms before 
gently focusing the conversation on the teaching skill indicated on the questionnaire. 

It is far too easy to point to ineffective teaching techniques, and a sensitive 
counselor knows that it is much more helpful to allow a new TA to discover his or 
her own weaknesses. It can be frustrating to the more experienced teacher not to 
label quickly and clearly the problems in a taped class, but such a diagnostic 
approach may intimidate the TA and damage the trust on which the counseling 
relationship is based. Moreover, the teacher will learn more about his or her 
problems if allowed to talk freely about them. Merely labeling a weakness does not 
help the TA understand it any better, nor does it encourage the TA to "think out 
loud" about why he or she acts in this way. When I was first videotaped, my 
counselor showed me two or three separate parts of the taped class without 
commenting on them; it did not r xe me very long to see the pattern of my class 
behavior. Because I delected it myself, I could identify its roots in my way of 
thinking and could begin considering ways of improving-all without resenting the 
counselor for criticism of my teaching. 

A counselor may also approach this discussion by referring to the TA*s 
responses on the questionnaire, calling auention to the teaching skill there singled 
out; ^or instance, "You mentioned on your questionnaire that you wanted to focus 
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on the clarity of your assignments. Do you think that the taped assignment was 
any different from others this semester?" This sort of question directs the TA to 
explofc the nature of his or her teaching, perhaps leading to valuable conversation 
that goes beyond reference to the particular taped class. CX:casionaIly, a counselor 
recognizes that the truly helpful discussion will not refer to the tape, thougji it was 
from viewing the tape that the discussion sprang. AJthough a counselCH- may have 
prcparei detailed notes, he or she cannot anticipate the po$ttiq)ing discussion; rather, 
the TA should feel comfortaUe in knowing that the r .unselOT will listen and will 
help with whatever the TA thinks is important often encourage TAs to be 
tsqied twice, either to lock at changes in the particular teaching skill they had just 
studied or to focus on another skill. Repeated tapings and discussions reinforce the 
bond between TA and counselor, building trust and usually resulting in 
conversations diat deal more frankly with problems. 

Our rcle as counselor does not always come naturally, and part of the Resource 
Ce .er staff training is learning the most effective counseling behaviors. The very 
term, peer counselor, reveals the paradox inherent in our position. We are equal to 
the other TAs (with the same job title, same salary, same student status), yet we are 
qualified to counsel because of our experience as teachers, our interest in 
instructional devekqnnent and our training as counselors. A brief descrqHion of our 
training for videotape counseling shows the behaviors and attitudes that we think are 
essential for this job. More than just learning to use the video equipment, our 
training focuses on the communication skills necessary for helpful posttaping 
discussions. Before any of our staff tape new TAs, they tape one another, view the 
tapes, and discuss them as we would with a new teacher. The staff coordinator and 
the other staff members watch this posttaping interview and, afterwards, comment 
on the counseling. One Resource Outer staff member stressed the impedance of 
the counsetor/teacher's positive self image when she wrote: "We cannot be credible 
to others unless we believe we are good teachers and are committed to, and believe 
in, the videotape procedure as a way of improving teaching skills." We also judge if 
the counselor is evaluating, rather than describing, the taped class and not allowing 
the teacher to evaluate his or her own behavior. Descriptive observation encourages 
the TA to do the work-to discover his or her own problems, without feeling 
defensive about a counselor pointing a finger at mistakes or ineffective techniques. 
For example, rather than tell a teacher that he or she introduces an assignment in a 
disorganized, incomplete, and jnclear fashion, a counselor might say, "I notice that 
your students have a lot of questions about your assignment." This is likely to 
initiate a discussion of the teacher's method of presenting the assignment, and the 
teacher, not the counselor, would be considering the number and nature of those 
student questions and how they might be anticipated in the assignment itself. 

To be effective, videotqw counseling ntust be nonthreatening; during our model 
tape discussions, we are careful to note counseling that is too critical or too directive 
for new TAs. Had the counselor in the last example said to the TA, "You present 
your assignment in a confused, incomplete, and vague manner," that TA probably 
woukl not have said another word during the discussion; he or she woukl never have 
looked more ctosely at the students' questions or discussed ways to improve 
assignment presentation. The teacher would have felt inadequate and would have 
been embarrassed at having the inadequacy exposed to a pe^. Rather than encourage 
self-observation, self-evaluation, and self-improvement, the counselor would have 
alienated the TA and prevented any discussion. Instead of helping the teacher, the 
counselor would have been implying that the teacher is beyond help. 
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We understand that TAs naturally feel vulnerable when others visit their classes, 
therefore we stress that this videot^ing and discussion are free from evaluation; 
faculty advisors and program adminisuruors cannot see the tapes without the TAs' 
permission, and Resource Center staff will not discuss the tape or posttaping 
interviews with them. Our memo to iCw TAs« in which we describe videotape 
counseling, emphasizes our respect for their classroom privacy; it says, "The taping 
is for your use only. No one sees the tape except you and members of the resource 
stai^, unless you give written consent for its use in training or evaluation.** We 
want new teachers to see that the value of videotaping is that it gives them a chance 
to see their class from another perspective and discuss the class with a peer who will 
not criticize or report what he or she sees to anyone dse. For this reason, we 
discourage TAs from planning special classes for the camera; our intention is to 
\sxpc classes that demonsuate the teacher's natural strengths and weaknesses. 

In many ways, the relationship between peer counselor and TA is similar to 
that between teacher and student in our Writing Program: both counselor and 
teacher note strengths and weaknesses and focus on only a few majcH* problems, 
making concrete and specific comments that assure that improvement is not only 
possible but highly probable. Both avoid direct criticism whenever a descriptive 
observation can point to a problem and allow the other to recognize it Just as the 
writing teacher diould respect the ideas of the studeni, helping the student with his 
or hdvown paper, the counselor should respect the TAs ideas, helping with the class 
or assignment that the TA is doing and not with one that the counselor would do or 
has done. In our Writing Program, in which TAs plan and teach their own classes, 
counselors must encourage TAs to create and develop their own curricula, rather than 
imitate or borrow the work of more experience«1 teachers. In a nutshell, the writing 
teacher's success is revealed in the increasing ir^dependence of his or her students, and 
the counselor's success is revealed in the incn;asing independence of new TAs. 

There are, of course, much less formal ways in which these experienced TAs 
counsel new TAs, and these informal meetings continue long after a teacher's flrst or 
second semester. The four members of the Resource Center staff share of flee space 
with new TAs, frequently talking with them, meeting with them over lunch, 
maintaining a sometimes-daily contact with them. New teachers see us prq)aring 
our classes, having conferences with our students, struggling to balance our 
responsibilities as students and as teachers-<k)ing all the same things they do. Until 
this school year, the TAs in the Resource Cent^.r shared a small offlce, separate from 
other TAs, though conveniently close to the program administrative offlces. This 
insured our meeting frequently with our staff coordinator and gave us proximity to 
the Resource Center library, but it also resulted in many TAs perceiving us as 
program spies-intermediaries who would report to the director any ineffective 
teaching or dissatisfled teachers, thereby making us partially responsible for job 
reappointments. Sensitive tc this misperception of our job, we explicitly assured 
new TAs during our preservice workshop that we are there to help and that we are 
TAs just as they are. That the four Resource Center staff members share an offlce 
with 15 new TAs helps to prove our point. We believe that our position is better 
understood now by the other teachers in the program, so we can more openly and 
confldently discuss our shared difficulties in teaching, and we can establish the trust 
and honesty that are necessary for truly helpful counseling. 

The success of a peer-uaining program, such as ours at the University of 
Massachusetts, depends on the commiunent and interest of teachers who are 
generous with their time, their creativity, their experience, and their energy. 



Plaiuiing workshops, organizing social events, videotaping and counseling new 
teachers. Resource Center staff members try to do all they can to make being a TA a 
rewarding, educational, enjoyable, and feasible enterprise. 



Paul Piiccio is Teaching Assistant and Resource Center Stc^ Member of the 
University Writing Program at the University of Massachusetts-Amherst. 
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Advantages of a Course Manual for 
Multisection Courses Taught by TAs 



Anita Gandolfo 

The supervisor of multisection courses taught by TAs faces a variety of 
challenges in the training and supcj-vision of these instructors. Many TA 
supervisors are lesponsible for supovising moie instructors than the chairs of most 
academic dqnrtments, and the instructors dsey oversee need more support in meeting 
the denumds of cdl^e teaching than most odier university Seculty. This siq>ervisor 
is ultimately responsible not only for the TAs but also for the education of the 
many undergraduate students that these TAs are assigned to teach. A course manual 
is a valuable instrument for meeting many of these challenges. 

My own experience as a TA supttvisor is not anomalous. I know that many of 
the problems I fiioe thai led to devdop our cunent course manual are rde^ 
other TA supervisors regardless of their disciplines, the number of TAs they 
supovise, or the size of their student bodies. So, although this presentation of the 
boiefits of a course manual for the TA supervisor is bi^ primarily on my own 
experience, I think other professionals with similar supervisory roles will find it 
api^icable lo their situations. 

As fireshman writing supovisor at West Virginia University I r^ularly oversee 
theteachingof 25 to 30 graduate teaching assistants. Sinc^mostof ourTAsaie in 
our two-year masters program, about half of my TAs are new each year, and most of 
the others have only a single year of experience. Yet these very inexperienced 
instructors are responsible for developing the writing skills of approximately 2,400 
fineshmen each year. Mytaskis two-fold: to devek)p a cohesive program of writing 
instruction for fireshmen, and to provide training and support for the TAs who must 
teach that program. A course manual is an invaluable aid, both for the instruction 
of the undergraduates and for the professional development of TAs as teachers of 
writing. 

The initial advantage of acourse manual is in specifying all course policies and 
procedures so that both students and instructors are operating under the same set of 
assumptions. Both the students and the insmictors in the course I supervise are 
usually relatively new to the university, so it is important to have such issues as 
the university policy on plagiarism, the course attendance policy, and the grading 
criteria cleariy spelted out for them. Firom experience I have found that "when in 
doubt, include it" That is, people who have worked in an institution for a number 
of years often take policies and procedures for granted, but the undergraduates and 
TAs need the details carefully delineated. Preparing a course manual that will 
include all policies and procedures relevant to a particular course or program 
challenges the supervisor to fiUly articulate all information, a thoroughness often 
lacking in transmitting such information orally at informal orientation sessions or 
piecemeal duoughout the semester. 

This systenuttic presentation of relevant course policies, while helpful to both 
undergraduate students and TAs, has hidden advantages for the supervise^*, as I have 
discovered from experience. When confronted by s 'dents who are challenging (mt 
appealing their TAs' class policies or grading practices (and all TA supervisors must 
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legularly face such confirontations), the course manual usually provides sufficient 
basis for resolving the conflict It also helps establish a positive atmosph^ for the 
discussion, as the reference to the text helps students understand that the 
adnunistiative decision is ndther arbitrary nor oqncious. In addition to serving as a 
basis for resolving most student complaints about the course, the manual's listing 
of all policies and procedures indirectly helps in the supervision of individual 
sections. Occasionally, TAs deviate fixxn the course policies and establish their 
own. This practically always comes to my attention through my classroom 
observation, our weddy group meetings, informal conversation, or student 
complaints. Having the accepted policies clea'-ly q)elled out in the course manual 
helps to rectify such situations from the professional perspective of our mutual 
req)onsibility for presenting the course as originally outlined to the stud^ts, rather 
than from the unfortunate perspective that often prevails in such situations-"I want 
you to do it my way." 

Another way in which a course manual can be helpful is in providing an outline 
of the course schedule and the assignments involved. This obviously serves to 
standardize the course. It not only gives the undergraduate an overview of the work 
involved, but it also q)ecifies constraints within which the TA must operate. For 
example, our policy is to require six essays during the semester in English 1, so one 
TA cannot require 10 essays from his (x* h^ students, while another asks for only 
three. This not only ensures that students enrolled in many different sections are 
required to do similar work> but, more importantly, the manual's course outline 
guides the TA in teaching the course according to the princq)les established by the 
supervisor, a professional whose expertise and experience have contributed to the 
d^ekypment of the program. The course outline, then, serves to ensure consistency 
among sections while providing TAs with a pedagogically sound foundation upon 
which to build their individual class sessions. 

A valuable asset in a course manual is that it provides the opportunity for 
instruction in basics of the discipline that the TA may be unable to articulate 
adequately. Writing, for example, is a very complex cognitive activity, and it is 
possible to be a fluent writer yet not be experienced in teaching someone else how 
to write. Such flne writers often enroll in j^uate programs in English and become 
TAs (who almost invariably teach freshman composition). But these writers only 
learn to teach writing successfully after bringing to consciousness the basic writing 
process they internalized long ago. The course manual can help bridge the gap 
between TAs' own writing ability and their ability to teach writing. Careful 
explanation in the course manual of some of the basic steps in the writing process 
(e.g., how to find a topic, how to write a thesis statement, how to develop a plan, 
etc.) provides this primary information to all the students whether or not an 
individual TA presents the material clearly. At the same time, this type of 
information in the course manual provides a model for the TAs in their efforts to 
learn to teach writing effectively. 

Teaching inexperienced instructors to teach writing effectively is one of my 
greatest challenges, and the course manual is helpful in this area. Currently we have 
one week of orientation prk)r to the beginning of the school year, and most of our 
new TAs have only recently received their bachelor's degree and have never before 
faced a class. There is a temptatkm to try to do too much (because so much needs 
to be done!), so that the new instructors often become bewildered by pedagogical 
theories and new ideas in the discipline rather than flrmly grounded in the speciflcs 
involved in the course they are to present in a few days. The supervisor must realize 
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that the course may be the best one ever developed but it is the supervisof s course 
alone until it has been fully appropriated by the other instructors involved. If the 
course manual is used as the focal point of the TA orientation, preparation is always 
course-q)ecific, always directed to die TAs* understanding of the course and personal 
integration of its policies, procedures, and pedagogy. 

Obviously, developing a course maniul is not a complete solution to providing 
cohesion in a multisection course taught by TAs, but the manual is a valuable 
adjunct to the supervisor's efforts to provide a common experience for the 
undergraduates and assist TAs in their teaching responsibilities. A final advantage 
in thete perilous limc» of budget restricdons is that most custom publishers pay 
royalties on course manuals, so in addition to all the academic benefits derived from 
the manual, ihett can be financial rewards as well fof the department or program. 
While a course manual is no panacea and does not relieve die TA supervisor of the 
responsibility for direct contact with TAs, its benefits are cotainly wordi die time 
and energy invested in its development 



Aniia Gandolfo is Associate Professor of English and Freshman Writing Supervisor 
at West Virginia University. 
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Integrating Supervision, Evaluation, and 
Training: Graduate Student Internships 
in Teaching Composition 

Darwin L. Hayes 

As part of their general education, all students at Brigham Young University 
must complete seven semester-credit hours of English composition: four in 
freshman English and three in advanced writing. Students register for the advanced 
writing course in their juniw year, after completing freshman English and after 
considerable knowledge or experience in the major. Available are five courses 
designed for the particular needs of students in various major disciplines or colleges. 

1. English 312, Critical and Interpretative Writing, an advanced composition 
course in exposition and persuasion for students in the ^ne arts and languages. 

2. English 313, Critical Writing for Elementary Education Maj(n^, an advanced 
composition course assisting students in their college writing and in the teaching of 
writing. 

3. English 314, Writing about Literature, literature-based exposition and 
research for majors in English and other languages or literatures. 

4. English 3 IS, Factual and Scientific Writing, an advanced composition 
course for students in business and the social sciences. 

5. English 316, Technical Writing, an advanced composition course for 
students in biological, engineering, and physical sciences. 

The 60 full-time faculty in the department of English are not a sufficient 
number to teach the 75-80 freshman English sections, 4S-S0 advanced writing 
sections, and the 120 sections of literature, English language, and creative writing 
each semester. Consequently, the department employs 20 part-time faculty and 
approximately SO student instructors (TAs) (mostly graduate students in English, 
but also a limited number of graduate students from the Schoo! of Law or other 
disciplines). Student instructors have full responsibility for classes they teach, 
though they undergo a rather extensive training program with the director and 
associate director of composition: a three-day workshop prior to the start of the 
school year, a weekly seminar, supervised classroom visits, and consultation. Of 
the total composition program, student instructors teach 52% (mostly freshman 
English); part-time faculty teach 23%; and full-time faculty teach 25% (90% of the 
advanced writing). 

When the "vertical program" began in 1970, the department intended (and the 
university administration agreed) that only experienced faculty would teach the 
advanced courses. Staffmg English 3 12 and 314 posed no difficulties; faculty who 
had been teaching freshman English shifted to the advanced courses and the 
department expanded its number of graduate student instructors. But staffing 
English 3 IS and 316 could have been difficult if the department had not benefited 
from the natural growth its elective technical writing course had undergone between 
1962 and 1970. That course had grown from a single section taught by John S. 
Harris to five or six sections each semester taught by full-time faculty in the 
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dqjartment who had learned to teach technkalwritm^ (See 
Hairis, 1984). 

As Harris had invited interested teachers to sit in as he taught the course and 
then to teach a class on their own, in the same way others could become familiar 
with principles and practices needed for the new 315 and an expanded 316 program. 
Training teachers by internship b^an. Our first interns were faculty. They would 
sit in on the class taught by an experienced professor and then teach a class on their 
own. or we would assign two faculty to team-teach a single class of 40-50 students, 
the experienced teacher taking die lead and acting as coach. Eventually we accepted 
part-time faculty, having them sit in on the class one semester, suggesting they 
write the papm and do the woric the students did, and then team-teaching with them 
the following semester before they taught on their own. The program evolved 
gradually, and now we accept a limited number of second- or third-year graduate 
students. 

The sequence now is rather consistent among the five advanced couiscs. The 
person (faculty, part-time faculty, or graduate student) who desires to intern, for 
instance, in factual and scientific or in technical writing, registers for the course or 
sits in on the class as if registered. We strongly recommend that prospective interns 
dothe work of the course. In addition, the person begins reading in the rhetoric of 
the particular course and in the journals and publications of the various disciplines 
for whom the course is designed. The teacher ought to be more than superficially 
conversant with subjects students will write on. And the person officially applies to 
become an intern. 

When accepted, the person will rntcm with an experienced and proven effective 
profcssOT. They will have a class of 40-45 students. Together, they plan, write the 
syllabus for, and teach the course. Generally they divide the work evenly 
(instruction, assignments, conferencing with students, evaluaring student 
performanoe), with the professor as leader. 

Early in the semester the two will counsel togeth^ three times weekly: the 
professor will instruct the intern in the content and rationale of the course; together 
they will plan what to teach, who will teach it, and how to teach it Theprofessor 
assists the intern in anticipating student questions and problems inherent in concepts 
or skills and may suggest resources for further study of those concepts. These 
meetings are sessions in which the two examine all things necessary for effective 
teaching of the course (stance, concepts, objectives, instruction, interaction, 
assignm^ts, evaluation of student work, the dynamics of profess(»-ship and of 
scholarship, etc.). Regularly, the two woric through a few student papers together to 
achieve some uniformity of maricing and grading. Together they confoence with 
students (two on one) as training for one-on-one conferencing. They share teaching 
files and maioials fiedy and develop iiew materials as needed 

The two regularly interact in the classroom, though each will have primary 
responsibility for some portion of each day's presentation. And both teachers, of 
course, compute final grades. 

Just as there is ongoing training, so there is ongoing supervision and 
evaluation. The intern receives praise for activities or instruction that has gone r/cU 
and assistance for improvement as needed. The doing of things together ond doing 
things on one's own allow each to observe, to clarify, to examine a ^ and all 
aspects of instruction. In addition, the intern learns ways of seeking information for 
improvement of performance. At the end of the first four weeks, for instance, fhey 
may ask the students to list on a half sheet of paper three or four things that arc 
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wQridng well and three or four things that need improving. Since the comments are 
to remain anonymous, students are encouraged to be open, even frank, but helpful to 
both teachers. Such a simple step toward formative equation threatens no one, and 
if repeated agam at eight weeks and perhaps again at twelve, summative evaluations 
required by the directcn* of composition of all student instructors at the end of each 
semester are taken in stride and even anticipated with confidence. And it is not 
always the intern who gains from the association; the professor must always be in 
top form. 

After interning successfully, the person solos the following semester with a 
class of 20-25 students. The professor remains available for consultation, and may 
visit the intern's class when invited or at unannounced intervals. 

1 he internship serves several purposes: first, the training of good teachers (for 
us, primarily of writing, though certainly TAs could intern in other disciplines); 
second, supplying a cadre of experienced teachers to staff classes somewhat 
inexpensively; third, broadening the training of graduate students while assisting 
them fuiancially; fourth, building or maintaining somewhat uniform and sound 
instruction in multiple-section courses; Hfth, expanding the graduate's opportunities 
for employment And sixth, such mentoring promotes good collegiality. 

Reference 

Harris, J. S. (1984). Trtining teachers of technical writing by internships. In 
Teaching technical writing: The training of teachers of technical writing. 
Moorhead, KY: Association of Teachers of Technical Writing Anthology #4. 



Da't-win L. Hayes is A.ssociatt Chair of the English Department at Brigham Young 
University. 
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The Student Instructor Program at 
Brigham Young University 

Sally Taylor 

Overview 

The teaching assistant (called student instructor) at Brigham Young University 
plays a vital role in the composition program by providing teaching services. In 
return, the TA receives valuable experience in teaching and classroom management 
TAs teach over 75% of our freshman English composition classes each semester. 
Between 75 and 90 sections of freshman English classes at 25 students per class are 
carried each of our two semesters. Spring and summer terms carry between 8 and 12 
sections. We currently have about 50 TAs employed in the composition program, 
about 20 of whom are first-year instructors. 

In autumn and winter semesters, two or three sections are honors sections and 
five or six are experimental sections. Four of the experimental sections are under a 
master teacher who combines the four sections one day per week; four TAs work 
with the divided sections two days per week. The other experimental sections have 
focused readings and writing assignments. One section deals with women's issues 
and one with religious principles and Morm i literature. This latter experimental 
section is held evenings twice weekly in oa the dormitories. 

Recruitment 

Students entering the English graduate program at Brigham Young are 
encouraged to be TAs to broaden their experience at the university. However, not 
all students who apply are accepted into the student instructorship program. In 
addition, graduate students from related disciph.ies are encouraged to apply for 
student insiructorships in freshman English. Limitations are set by the student's 
qualifications and by the number of classes available. The criteria for selecting TAs 
are grade point average, previous teaching experience, English background, and 
personal aptitude. Letters of recommendation and interviews help point out the 
most qualified applicants. Of the approximately 100 English graduate students, 
about half arc TAs. 

Preparation 

TAs are required to attend a preschool conference each fall. New instructors go 
through a two-day orientation that covers procedures, policies, teaching techniques, 
supplementary assistance, and other items. Returning instructors come to a portion 
of the preschool conference to get updated information. 

Throughout the school year, attendance at our weekly instructor's meeting 
(WIM) is required. Sessions at WIM contain workshop and teaching-related 
activities. Guest speakers and speciahsts are invited to discuss various topics and to 
give supplemental assistance to the '^As. (This year's WIM schedule is described in 
Appendix A.) 
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New instructors are required to register for i one-hour class called Methods of 
Teaching College English (English 642R). It focuses on the philosophy of 
teaching and gives practical teaching methods suggestions for new instructors 
throughout the first semester they teach. 

Stipends 

Current stipends (1986-87) for the four-hour freshman English day class are 
$2,107 for the first-year TAs and $2,040 foribe second-year TAs. Night classes pay 
$1,400 per ciass. Advanced composition classes pay $1^30 per class, since the 
advanced composition classes are all three-hour classes. First-year TAs teach one 
class only, but senior instructors may teach two classes if they wish and if the 
classes are available. 

Rights 

Student instructors are given graduate student parking privileges, access to 
duplicating and audiovisual equipment, resource files of teaching materials, desk 
copies of their textbooks, access to supplementary reading and writing texts and 
resource books, typewriters, access to computers, access to secretarial help, and 
individual mailboxes. TAs are also given office and study space (although they 
must share it with other instructors). The shared office space contains telephones, 
filing cabinets, desks, a refrigerator, and a microwave oven. 

Responsibilities 

TAs are expected to abide by the standards and rules of the university. They 
must dress and act in a professional manner to maintain the respect of the students 
in their classes. TAs are expected to meet their classes regularly, grade and return 
papers promptly, be conservative in the use of handouts or equipment, and prepare a 
syllabus for their class or use the department-prepared syllabus. New instructors aie 
required to use the departmental syllabus for their first year. All TAs are expected tc 
attend WIM. 

Auxiliary Assistance 

Individualized tiitorial assistance is available in a Reading and Writing Center 
for TAs to utilize both for themselves and for students who have special reading or 
writing problems. Three satellite reading and writing centers are also available in 
the dormitories, one each in the three major dormitory areas. Tutors and fuil<time 
personnel from the Reading and Writing Center also give a series of miniclasses on 
topics such as speed reading, mapping and previewing skills, capture techniques, 
figurative language, drawing correct inferences, tone, reasoning, and preparation on 
the two novels assigned for the freshman English classes. In addition, computer use 
is available in conjunction with the Reading and Writing Center. Some computer 
use is available for TAs free of charge. Rental computers are also available in the 
library for insQiictors and students. 

Supervision 

The director and assistant director of composition work with the TAs in the 
methods class and in WIM. Additionally, the director and assistant director visit the 
TAs' classes at least twice each semester and have an evaluation conference with 
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each TA each semester. TAs also have an interview with the chair and the assistant 
chair of the English department. Corrective interviews by the composition director 
are also held if needed. 



Evaluation 

During the visits to the TAs' classes, the director and assistant director make 
note of teaching methods and classroom management. These items are discussed 
with the TAs during the interviews. The evaluation is included in the TAs* files. 
They are also encouraged to engage in peer review. 

Internships 

One of the most exciting opportunities available to TAs is the internship 
program in advanced composition. Three or four advanced composition teaching 
internships are available each semesta- to graduate students. This is a three-pronged 
program. The first semester the TA either takes for credit or sits in on an upper- 
division composition class. The second semester TA team-teaches the advanced 
composition course with a full-time faculty mentor. The third semester the TA 
teaches the advanced composition course with peripheral assistance from the mentor. 
The TA may sign up for cooperative education credit for the semester he or she 
team-teaches and/or, with permission of the mentor, sign up for credit in extra 
readings in the literature and the philosophy of the course. Currently, the most 
utilized advanced composition course for internships is technical writing. 

Other Items 

Social acUvities for the TAs are held in conjunction with the Graduate Student 
Association. Special guest speakers, socials, and other events are scheduled by the 
elected officers and the graduate faculty advisor. The president of the English 
Graduate Student Association is a member of the Composition Council of the 
English department 

Appendix A 

Fan Programs for the Weekly Instructors* Meeting (WIM) 

Sept. 9 Computer Grading-Introduction to a records-keeping program called 
"Electronic Class Roll" written by Dalian Quass and presented by 
Dalian Quass and Gene Friday, the Assistant Registrar of the university. 
Each TA was given software and an instructional manual after the 
presentation. 

fept. 16 Psychological Problems in the Classroom-An open question- 
and-answer discussion of the severe stress-related problems TAs may 
encounter in the classroom. Given by Eugene Buckner, a psychologist 
in counseling. 

Sept. 23 Workshops-Four groups of 12 under a discussion leader met to 
discuss classroom management 
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Sept 30 Logi€<-Jaines Faulkner of the philosophy department discussed the 
difference between Aristotelian logic and Stoic logic and their 
applications in the classroom. 



Oct 7 Pride and Prejudice discussion-Introduction to this year's novel 
by Loma Best, a specialist in Austen. 

Oct 14 Workshops-The four groups discussed problems with grading student 
papas, 

Oct 21 IBM Dcmoiistration & Grading program-IBM equipment was 
demonstrated by Jackie Mah, an IBM rq)resentative, and Elray Pederson, 
the computer specialist in the department, demonstrate 1 his compute- 
grading program. 

Oct 28 Workshops-Group discussions on confertaces and classroom work 
groups. 

Nov. 4 Internship Program-The coordinators of the four advanced 
composition courses and Che senior editor of the Publications Center 
discussed the intmiships available to graduate students. 

Nov. 1 1 Workshops-Discussions on critical reading and audience evaluation. 

Nov. 18 The Ox-Bow Incident Discussion-The Reading and Writing 
Center tutors discussed the approach to the novel they will be using in 
the miniclass series. 

Nov. 25 Workshops*Hands-on woikshop for holistic grading. 

Dec. 2 Evaluation-Experimental sections report and general first semester 
evaluation of freshman English. 



Sally T. Taylor is Director of Com osition at Brig ham Young University. 
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Policies for Graduate Assistants in the 
English Graduate Program at 
Youngstown State University 

James Henke 

General iDformation 

The Graduate School requires assistants to spend 20 hours per week on assigned 
duties. A graduate assistant in English will typically spend two quarters in the 
Writing Center, will teach one section of freshman composition for each of four 
quarters, and will attend all required meetings relative to those duties. E eginning 
with the second quarter of teaching, the assistant will be assigned five hours of 
additional duties, such as: (a) assisting with department projects; (b) assisting 
faculty members with research; (c) assisting faculty members in teaching (other than 
freshman composition); (d) conducting personal research. Dq)ending on department 
needs and students' interests and abilities, exceptions may be made to provide 
graduate assistants with additional experience in any of the above areas or in writing 
and editing. 



The Writing Center 
Hours 

Thirteen hours a week are scheduled for tutoring activities, including individual 
appointments, giving workshops, and assisting with English 520 labs. These hours 
are set at the start of the quarter and remain fixed at times chosen by the graduate 
assistant in consultation with the coordinator of the center so as to ensure that the 
center is adequately staffed during its busiest hours. Rve hours a week are scheduled 
for training, preparation, record-keeping, and review of materials. These hours may 
change from week to week depending on the graduate assistant's personal schedule 
and the need for scheduled meetings and conferences. Two hours a week are not 
scheduled in the center so that there is some free time for professional/personal use 
each week. 



Duties 

During their Hrst quarter in the Writing Center, graduate assistants will spend 
the first week observing tutoring sessions conducted by experienced staff, 
participating in training activities organized by the coordinator, and generally 
familiarizing themselves with the center's materials and procediu*es; observation of 
some composition classes will also be a part of the training. Later in the quarter 
they will (^serve some SO-minute workshops offered by the center and may be asked 
to make a repeal presentation of a workshop they have observed. 

Second-quarter graduate assistants (or experienced teachers in their first quarter) 
spend at least 3 of their 13 hours a week assisting an English 520 instructor with 
the lab. In this capacity graduate assistants are encouraged to work closely with the 
course instructor and in fact are regularly in the classroom or the lab with the 
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instructor. The instructor will submit a written evaluation of the graduate 
assistant's work to the assistant, with copies to the cocH^dinator of the center, the 
coordinator of graduate studies, and the coordinator of composition. The instructor 
and the graduate assistant share the planning and the supervision of the lab study 
programs for the class group of IS suidents. During their second quarter, assistants 
may also be asked to develop a workshop under the supervision of the Writing 
Center coordinator. 

All graduate assistants are expected to share in the responsibility for overall 
Writing Center staff and program development by active participation in staff 
meetings. As the only staff members who are reimbursed for reading and planning 
time, graduate assistants are expected to read suggested chapters and articles and 
repon on their applications to the Writing Center staff. 

All tutors in the Writing Center, including graduate assistants, are expected to 
follow procedures outlined in the Writing Center Handbook with regard to student 
records, response to faculty refenals, progress reports for the Office of 
Developmental Education, and weekly and end*of-quarter reports, lutors in the 
center are not permitted to edit composition students' papers or to discuss faculty 
members' teaching or grading procedures with their students. 

Supervision 

The Writing Center coordinator supervises graduate assistants in the center by 
informally observing tutoring sessions throughout the quarter, periodically checking 
students' lab folders to assure that careful diagnoses are being made and appropriate 
records of progress kept, and observing workshop presentations when possible. One 
or more tutoring sessions are formally observed: the coordinator observes and writes 
a description of the tutoring session, concluding with an overall statement about 
strengths and suggested improvement One copy of the observation report is given 
to the graduate assistant, and one is kept by the coordinator. 

At least once each quarter the graduate assistant is asked to select several student 
folders and bring them to a conference with the coordinator. For each folder, the 
graduate assistant explains the diagnosed problem and the teaching approach used 
with the student. 

Graduate assistants who are assigned to assist with English 520 labs are 
evaluated by the instructor for their knowledge of Writing Center materials and 
general helpfulness with the class (see Duties). 

All tutors, including graduate assistants, are evaluateu autumn and winter 
quarters by students being tutored in the center. All tutors are informally evaluated 
every quarter by referring faculty in the department 

On the basis of observations and faculty and student evaluations, a summary 
report of the graduate assistant's work in the Writing Center is sent by the center 
coordinator to the graduate coordinator, with a copy to the graduate assistant. This 
is usually done at the end of each quarter the graduate assistant works in the center. 



The quality of training provided for graduate assistants assigned to the Writing 
Center depends, in large part, on the level of interest in teaching expressed by the 
graduate assistant. Much training is informal: lectures and other formal 
presentations are provided at the beginning of the quarter; after that assistants are 
encouraged to read specific articles and to bring examples of student papers that are 
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difficult to assess for discussion in staff w(Mrkshq)s. Assistants are urged to keep 
journals about their tutoring, to raise specific researchable questions about the 
leaching/learning of composition, to discuss interesting student cases with other 
staff members, and to attend the spring Writing Centers Association conference. 

Opportunities for broadening experience beyond tutoring are available to 
assistants interested in working on the Composition Newsletter or developing 
workshops in writing with faculty from other disciplines. 

In all activities, guidance is available from the Writing Center coordinator and 
experienced tutors and faculty woiking in the center. 

Teaching Composition 



The graduate assistant teaching for the first time will average IS hours per week 
in activities directly related to teaching (e.g., prq)aration and class meetings). In 
addition, at least one hour per week will be allotted for office time, one hour for 
mentCH/assistant meetings, and three hours for professional study/extra preparation. 
When a graduate assistant teaches for the second time and is assigned the same 
courf"*, presumably fewer hours will be required for class preparation, so the 
assistant will be assigned up to five hours of additional duties. If the graduate 
assistant is assigned a different course to teach-because of either the assistant's 
request or the depaitment's extraordinary staffing needs (in which case the assistant is 
consulted)-no additional duties will be assigned. 



Graduate assistants are the instructors of record during the quarter they teach and 
have full responsibility for the teaching of the section of basic composition 
assigned. This responsibility includes developing the course syllabus, planning 
assignments, responding to student work, evaluating student progress, and assigning 
final grades for the students. 

Supervision 

During the quarter before graduate assistants begin teaching, they meet with the 
coordinator of basic composition to review general department policies; the 
coordinator will also assign the secL^Hi of the course to be taught. Also, during the 
quarter prior to teaching, the graduate assistant must consult with his or her mentor 
who will have been assigned by the coordinator of graduate studies and the 
coordinator of basic composition as approved by the department chair. Consultation 
should include such activities as visiting classes of the mentor, discussing with the 
mentor the texts to be used, and compiling class strategies and assignments. 

During the quarter of teaching, the graduate assistant and the mentor meet 
periodically to review the progress of the teaching experience, to go over marked 
papers together, and to discuss any problems that may have ari5^en. The mentor will 
visit at leaf two classes of the assistant and will invite the assistant to visit his or 
her class in session. 

Evaluation of the graduate assistant is done by the mentor, who at the end of 
the quarter writes an evaluation of the teaching, copies of which are given to the 
graduate assistant and the coordinator of graduate studies. In addition, any student 
evaluations of the section are reviewed by the mentor and the graduate assistant, as 
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well as by the coordinator of basic composition and the department chair. 
Assistants may request that the graduate coordinator place such evaluations in their 
files. 

Training 

Training for teaching occurs in various ways-by consultation with the mentor 
and the coordinator of basic composition, by classroom visitation, by attendance at 
mentor-assistant meetings, by informal discussion with faculty, and by enrollment 
in English 907. Graduate assistants are also expected to attend meetings of 
composition faculty and to participate in any activities of the composition faculty 
(such as group grading projects or scoring English placemmt tests). 

Graduate assistants are also encouraged to read journals and books relating to 
composition, available at the library and from the cocH'dinator of composition. 
Assistants are encouraged to share ideas, problems, and solutions with other 
members of the English department through submission of items for the 
Composition Newsletter or for the "Teaching Ideas** file in continuous compilation 
by the dq)artment Graduate assistants should take advantage of any workshops or 
colloquia that pertain to the teaching of composition. One new required practicum 
is described in Appendix A. 

Appendix A: Practicum in the Teaching of Composition 

This is a description of a practicum in the teaching of composition to be 
required of all first-year graduate assistants in the English department. The 
practicum will be divided into three parts to be given autumn, winter, and spring 
quarters each year. Students will not receive graduate credit The woric is a part of 
their assistantship duties. 

Pan One will focus on a review of grammar, practice in identifying 
gran^matical errors in student writing, and a discussion of strategies for explaining 
grammatical errors to students in terms they can understand. The students will meet 
one hour a week during auuimn quarter. 

Part Two will focus on a close review of the 550 composition texts, the 
development of assignments for 550, and the composition of a syllabus and lesson 
plans for 550. It will also provide students with an opportunity to observe 
experienced faculty in the classroom and to discuss their observations. The students 
will meet one hour a week during winter quarter. 

Part Three, spring quarter, when the graduate assistants will be teaching the flrst 
time, will provide a forum for the graduate assistants to discuss among themselves 
and with the instructor what kinds of activities do and do not woric for them in the 
classroom and to consider alternative approaches to the same problems. Activities 
will include the observation of each others' classes, observation of the graduate 
assistant's classes by the instructor, analyses of teaching performance and teaching 
strategies, critiques of assignments, woricshops on assessing students' performances 
on particular assignments and on evaluating a student's overall performance in the 
course, and discussion of particular problems in dealing with students. Students 
will meet two hours a week. 

The insU'uctor will provide written evaluations each quarter with copies to the 
students and the dcpanment chair and graduate coordinator. 
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Graduate assistants often feel they need very specific kinds of quite detailed 
guidance in order to teach effectively the first time. We think the practicum will 
provide the kind cS detailed and practical help our graduate assistants need. 

The practicum is intended as a supplement to, not a substitute for, the mentor 
program and the training the graduate students receive in the Writing Center. 

In the Writing Center, our graduate assistants are trained in techniques of 
iuumng and arc introduced to the materials useful in tutoring. 1. vever, we have 
noted that graduate assistants sometimes have some difficulty identifying specific 
kinds of sentence structure errors in student papers and many of them have difficulty 
explaining those errors in terms students can understand. The first quarter of the 
practicum would provide the graduate assistants with help in developing those 
skills. 

Ment(KS woukl be assigned to graduate assistants the quarters they teach in the 
second year. Frankly, we Chink that the kind of detailed and weekly, if not daily, 
help our graduate assistants often need during their first quarter of teaching is too 
much to ask of those who are willing to serve as mentors. Once the graduate 
assistants have been through the practicum, mentors can concentrate on developing 
and fine-tuning the graduate assistants* teaching skills. 

The practicum will not be a repetition of or overlap with English 907, The 
Teaching of Writing. English 907 is a course designed to be of use to both 
secondary and college level teachers. Its focus is on theories of composition and 
research in composition. The purpose of the practicum is to develop the specific 
knowledge, skills, and materials necessary f(x the graduate assistants to teach a 
specific course (550) effectively. 

And there are real advantages to the graduate assistant Most graduate assistants 
are insecure and anxious the first time they have to face a class. The winter 
practicum should alleviate the anxiety to a certain extent because it will alk)w the 
graduate assistants an opportunity to prepare the course thcnoughly in advance, and 
the spring practicum will provide a weekly forum for them to discuss their anxieties 
and insecurities. Since those who teach the practicum will receive a leduced toad 
equivalent to teaching a four-hour course for their work, they will be able to assume 
the obligation of being a\:alable to discuss particular problems with individual 
graduate assistants at times convenient for both. 

Although the practicum will not be a part of the student's uanscript, it will 
provide the kind of detailed information about a graduate assistant's teaching that 
will enable the department chair, the graduate coordinator or the coordinator of 
composition to write genuinely effective, detailed lett^s of recommendation. 

Finally, the practicum will, hopefully, create a real professional camaraderie 
among the members of each class of graduate assistants. 



James Henke is Professor of English at Youngstown State University. 
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A Three-Phase Approach to TA 
Training: The Program for Associate 
Instructors in French at Indiana 
University 

Cathy R. Pons 



The department of French and Italian at Indiana University employs 
approximately SO teaching assistants (called Associate InstmcttM-s) each year to 
assist in the teaching of lower-division French courses. Of that number, roughly 
half are new to our teaching program. These new instructors are for the most part 
degree candidates in French literature or linguistics, but the group includes as well 
several exchange students who are native speskm of French. Most are beginning 
thdr graduate studies and have no prior experience in teaching. In structuring a year- 
long training program for new instructors, therefore, both short- and long-term goals 
areconsideitd. 

An early goal of training is to instill confidence and develop an esprit de corps 
among neophyte instructors by providing extensive fcninative feedback and by 
encouraging group work. Since TAs have complete responsibility for the teaching 
and testing of their sections, a further goal is to maintain high qu^ity instruction in 
these courses by giving instructors specific guidelines for classroom activities and 
testing and grading procedures. These same guidelines ease the task of class 
preparation for TAs so that more time is available to devote to their graduate 
studies. Lastly, given that the majority of TAs are degree candidates, a training 
program should prepare them for eventiuil entry into the teaching profession. 

The program that trains TAs in French proceeds in three phases: an orientation 
workshop, a practicum combined with faculty supervision, and a course in methods 
of colle^ French teaching. Each of these components is outlined below, along 
widi a discussion of fubire directions for the program. 

The Orientation Workshop 

The woriLshop takes place during the two weeks that precede the beginning of 
autumn semester. Supported through the budget of the dq)artment of French and 
Italian, the program provides funding for three faculty members as well as stipends 
for the TA participants. Several experienced TAs are involved in the workshop as 
well, making presentations and conducting demonstrations. All sessions are open to 
visitors, and faculty and returning TAs are encouraged to attend. In terms of 
content, the workshop is designed to provide TAs with a **survival kit" with which 
to begin the semester; thus discussions focus on organization of the class period, 
effective teaching techniques, departmental and university policies, student-teacher 
relations, etc. 

Several features of the workshop program are innovative; these features are 
described in detail below. 
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Built-in Review 

Daily assignments during the workshq) permit TAs to review concepts and 
techniques introduced, beginning with a small-group discussion period at the end of 
the day during which participants develop and compare ideas for that night*s 
assignment The next day begins with a review/discussion session during which a 
few participants present tbdr materials for the group's comments, and any remaining 
questions are tr^oed. All assignments are turned in to staff members, who review 
each and comment further in writing to the individual TK thereby verifying general 
understanding of important points as well as individuals* rel^^ve strengths and 
weaknesses. Throu^ this procedure, crucial topics are treated in five phases: (a) 
initial presentation, (b) group discussion, (c) individual assignments, (d) follow-up 
presentati<Hi$/discussion; and (e) comments on each TA*$ work. 

Videotapes 

Videotapes produced by the dqKirtment of French and Italian in cooperation with 
lUs Radio sukI Television Services show actual flrst-year French classes taught by 
TAs with only one year of teaching experience in our program-thus representing 
attainable goals for novice instructors. These sample classes illustrate many of the 
techniques TAs will use during the first weeks of teaching and, since camera angles 
include stu'^ents as well as instructors, the tapes are valuable in illustrating typical 
student behaviors and teacher reactions. 

The Student's Perspective 

During two sessions of learning Haitian Creole, TAs are reminded (or perhaps 
learn for the first time) what it is like to be a student in a beginning language 
class-since the structure of Haitian Creole is very different from that of French, TAs 
e>q)erience the same confusion, tension, and excitement their own students will feel. 
A follow-up session provides TAs with an opportunity to discuss their feelings and 
reactions to the learning situation, and to reflect on what their students' feelings and 
reactions might be. 

Microteaehing 

\ll activities of the first week of the workshop build toward microteaehing, 
during which TAs work in pairs to plan a lesson, then present their lesson to an 
actual class of students recruited during the summer from those who have registered 
for first semester French in the autumn semester. The sqn>roximately 80 students 
who enroll in the two-day, noncredit "Headstart in French" (microieaching) program 
are representative of the actual groups TAs will teach: Some are anxious and 
apprehensive about language study; others are bright and want to "get ahead" of their 
classmates. The microteaehing program offers the students an opportunity to 
experience the materials, techniques, and teachers with whom they will learn French 
in the autumn. 

New TAs not only teach a lesson during microteaehing, they also have the 
opportunity to watch classes from an observation booth, their observations guided 
by a questionnaire that must be completed and returned to the TAs who taught that 
particular session. 

Following each group's lesson, the TAs who taught meet with a staff member 
to discuss their performance and their peers' comments. In their evaluations of the 
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workshc^, new TAs consist^tly rank microteaching as the most useful component 
and a fitting culmination to the two-week program. 



The Practiconi with Faculty Supervision 

Once the autumn semester has begun, TAs take part in a one-hour per week 
practicum consisting of a series cf five guided observations, carried out in three 
stq>$: (a) A preview prepares TAs for observing one particular aspect of a class; (b) 
a questk>nnaire is completed by the T A during or after the observation; (c) a foUow- 
up meeting allows TAs to discuss what they saw with the demonstration teacher. 
For example, for an observation of error correction techniques, the preview would 
involve discussion to establish a hierarchy for the correction of errors and to identify 
a number of possible techniques. During the observation, TAs would complete a 
form to identify all student errors and the correction strategy used by the teacher in 
each case. Following the visit, each TA would reflect on the appropriateness of the 
correction techniques used, as a basis for the folk)w-up discussion. This series of 
focused observations affords new TAs the opportunity to see several other teachers 
and to talk with them about classroom techniques. Feedback from new instructors 
indicates that they find these continued observations extremely useful and that the 
focus on practical aspects of teaching during the first semester is entirely 
appropriate. 

Faculty Visits 

Each TA is visited by the course supervisor during the second month of 
teaching. This visit is announced in advance, and instructors are provided with 
guidelines concerning areas for observation: class organization, methodology, 
professionalism and rapport with students, use of French, and classroom 
management A checklist used during the actual visit mirrors these guidelines and is 
used as a reference point during the follow-up session, which takes place on the 
same day as the classroom visit. During this session the TA is encouraged to 
identify personal strengths and areas in need of improvement, and strategies for 
improving teaching are outlined. The visit and discussion are summarized and 
documented with a memo from the supervisor to the TA. Subsequent visits are 
scheduled at the supervisor's discretion, at the request of the TA, or whenever the 
instructor is assigned to a new course. 

In addition to faculty visits, an experienced TA may work with a staff member 
of the Teaching Resources Center (TRQ, a center supporting faculty and TAs in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The TRC staff will observe the class in conjunction 
with videotaping, then will view and discuss the tape with the TA. 

Materials Preparation 

During the first three weeks of the semester, detailed daily lesson plans are 
prepared and disuibuted to TAs by their course supervisor, reinforcing concepts and 
techniques introduced during the workshop by allowing new insmictors to focus on 
execution rather than planning. By the fourth week, these lesson plans are being 
prepared by teams of new TAs, who review their plans with the supervisor before 
distributing copies to all course insmictors. TAs have found this experience 
valuable for more than one reason: Those who prepared lesson plans for their peers 
found themselves forced to look carefully at their organization soul how clearly they 
explained classroom procedures, and they appreciated the extensive feedback on the 
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plans, which they received from the course supervisor. For those who received the 
lesson plans each week, a great deal of planning was already completed, and each 
person benefited fiom the ideas of many others. 

Tests administered in first-year courses aie prepared by teams of TAs. Far each 
test, committee members submit a copy of the rough draft to every course 
instructor, who must look over the test and return the draft, with or without 
comments, within two days. The committee u^s these comments, along with 
those of the supervisor, to make revisions before submitting the final draft for 
duplication. Again, this process reduces the amount of work involved for any one 
TA in test preparation, while allowing everyone the opportunity to have input into 
what is tested and how it is tested. Those who prepare tests receive extensive 
feedback finom peers and supervisors. 

The Methods Course 

With the perspective of a semester's teaching behind them, TAs are ready to go 
beyond the "what" and "how" of effective teaching and reflect on the "why"4hat is, 
the theoretical concerns and professional issues in foreign language teaching. The 
three-hour course on problems and methods of college French teaching is a 
requirement for all degree candidates in French literature and French linguistics. In 
addition to providing an overview of q>proaches to foreign language teaching and the 
theoretical notions underlying current trends, the course aims to further help 
instructors develop techniques for effective teaching and testing, and to train 
instructors to evaluate teaching perfonnance and materials. Readings for the course 
are drawn from a variety of sources, including professional journals. 

The first assignment in the course requires TAs to familiarize Jiemselves with 
professional journals in the Held of foreign language teaching and encourages them 
to develop the habit of creating a summary card for each article they read. After 
reading articles from several journals and written summaries, TAs must address 
themselves to questions that will help them determine which of the many available 
journals will be most useful to them in their own teaching development. 

Additional assignments include applications of more nontraditional methods to 
their own teaching and preparation of classroom materials. TAs are also asked to 
evaluate materials for computer-assisted language instruction and, as a small group 
task, to evaluate a textbook. Finally, TAs work in peer observation groups of three 
persons, based on a model described by Bamett (1983) to develop skills in providing 
fomiative feedback on teaching perfonnance. 

Having completed the mediods course, TAs are encouraged to take additional 
related courses in applied French linguistics, second language acquisition, language 
testing, and computer-assisted language instruction, to name some of ihe available 
offerings. 

Future Directions 

Currently, training in our program is focused on flrst-year TAs but it is clear 
that experienced instnictors need and want further training. Our TAs have expressed 
a desire for more opportunities to observe a variety of classes, for more and varied 
types of feedback on their own teaching, and, as they gain experience, for 
opportunities to work more independently and to have further input into course 
design. Some ideas on how additional training might be provided are discussed 
below. 
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Additional Peer Observations 

A number of instructors in our program have found the peer observation system 
an effective way of gaining additional insights into their own teaching and the 
teaching of others in a nonthreatening and cooperative atmosphere. These TAs 
value the skills they have developed in providing fcnmative feedback to colleagues. 
The peer observatkNi groups woik best using self-selecied members, and can easily 
be implemented among interested TAs. 

Seminar on Teaching 

Such a course is now being developed in our program, to be called "Topics in 
French Methods." With a different focus from year to year, the course might treat, 
for ^cample, the leaching of literature or of civilization; alternatively, such a course 
might deal with an issue such as proficiency based instruction. 

Mentoring 

Senior TAs who have outstanding pedagogical skills and who are effective in 
providing feedback can gain experience in teacher training by being paired with 
junior colleagues. The senior TA, while functioning as a role model and advisor to 
the new instructor, does so in a nonthreatening way. 

By the same token, senior TAs may wish to ^otk under a particular faculty 
member willing to take on the role of mentor during a specified semester. For 
example, a TA intnested in the teaching of civilization might w(Hk with a faculty 
member who is devel(q>ing a new course in that area. The two would meet to 
discuss course objectives, and the TA would have some input into the design of the 
course syllabus, choice of texts and other teaching materials, and test design. The 
TA :night also guest lecture in the course. 

Reference 

Bennett, M. A. (1983). Peer observation and analysis: Improving teaching and 
training TAs. ADFL Bulletin, 15, 30-33. 



Cathy R. Pons is Supervisor of Associate Instructor Training at Indiana University. 
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Mathematics Roundtable Session 



Lynda Morton, Phil Huneke, Sia Wong, and Joseph 
Fiedler 

Twenty participants from 18 universities discussed screening and training 
programs as well as concerns of teaching assistants in their mathematics 
departments. In an interaction fomat, highlights from the current programs at The 
Ohio State University and the University of Missouri-Columbia were presented. 
This discussion developed into an exchange of ideas for problems facing 
mathematics departments using TAs. A few of these concerns, together with some 
of the responses, are listed below: 

The number of TAs in my department is small enough that hiring a 
trainer cannot be justified. 

Rcspcn'^es: 

1. Use experienced TAs to help train the new TAs (put in same office to 
promote interaction). 

2. Use specialists from other areas of your uni,^rsiiy to lead teaching 
seminars. 

3. Join other departments for training. 

4. Ask interested faculty to become mentors. 

Is there a way to increase the supply of graduate students in 
mathematics and lessen the need for TAs whose field is not 
mathematics? 

Responses: 

1. Offer programs with duai subjects, i.e.. math/computer science, math/ 
statistics, math/economics, math^ysics. 

2. Offer to pay fees and tuition along with TA stipend for mathematics 
graduate students. 

What screening procedures have been used successfully? 

Responses: 

1. Presentation of microteaching session by both American and international 
TAs (ITAs). 

2. SPEAK test and Test of Spoken English for international TAs. 

3. Recommendations from people who have spoken with the applicant. 

My time is spread too thin-I teach courses, coordinate courses, and 
train TAs. 

Response: 

Perhaps written material could relieve some of the time constraints. 
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Are all other universities experiencing our problem of student 
absence from class? What can be done? 

Responses: 

1. A seminar on motivating students would be well advised for TAs. 

2. Weekly quizzes or tumed-in homewoilc requires attendance (there were mixed 
emotions about this suggestion). 

Highlights from Presented Programs 

Details for each program can be obtained from the presenters listed at the 
beginning of this report. 

Ohio Slate University (used effectively for the past five years) 
Nonfaculty mathematics personnel 

1. Undergraduate TAs (mostly senior math/math education/engineering); 

2. Graduate or professional fhxn another academic department, not math; 

3. Pan-time lecturer fhxn community (hired p^ quarter); 

4. Full-time student in master*s program; and 

5. Master*s/PhD student in dqrartment of mathematics. 

There are four levels of TA stipend for graduate TAs and seven levels of TA 
stipend for other personnel classifications. Contracts are usually awarded for three 
quarters; summer contracts are awarded for some TAs. 

Courses taught by nonfaculty teaching staff Undergraduate service 
courses, from remedial to a business calculus sequence, an engineering calculus 
sequence, and postcalculus or exotica courses are taught by tlie nonfaculty teaching 
staff. All but the remedial course are offered in lecturer/recitation fcnmat during the 
school year, summer courses are taught as individual classes. Courses are matched 
to the skills of the different personnel groups. 

Screening and training. Screening and training are handled differently for 
the different personnel groups. Master teachers (sometimes TAs, sometimes 
faculty) act as trainers and evaluators for applicants. Mathematical training through 
differential equations is required, as well as presentations attended by the master 
teacher. Of special iiotc is the Headstart Summer Program, encouraged tu all new 
TAs. A one-quarter fellowship is offered in the summer for new TAs and an eight- 
week teacher training program is required. For United States TAs the training 
focuses on skills necessary for the business calculus sequence; ITAs are trained for 
teaching the engineering calculus sequci^ce. At the end of the 2ight-week program , 
ITAs are judged for suitability to teach. It they are judged to be unsuitable because 
of problems with their English or teaching they are given grading jobs at the reduced 
TA stipend rate until they are judged to be suitable. 

Summer courses require full teaching responsibility of the TA, so booklets on 
how to teach the specific courses (detailed syllabi, suggested assignments, models of 
exams) are provided 

Evaluation and continuation. Each year in March recitation leaders and 
graders are evaluated by the lecturer. Teachers of unsupervised classes are required to 
collect student teaching evaluations. Along with this permanent documentation, 
reactions and impressions are collected from faculty, the undergraduate counseling 
office, the program associate, the vice chair and the chair. 
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University of Missouri-Columbia (used effectively for the past 
seven years) 

On an average, 71 leaching assistants per year-38% new, 30% international, 
and 50% mathematics majors-are employed to teach or lead recitation classes for 
undergraduate mathemaucs classes through differential equations. Screening and 
training are required of all TAs new to the department, regardless of previous 
teaching experience. Transcripts, resumes, recommendations, and presentation of a 
microlesson aie used to screen candidates. The training procedure includes: 

Orientation. The two-day orientation consists of: 

1. Informational manual-available in DOS or Script flle; 

2. Administrative concems--velcome, introductions, expectations of TA*, 
responsibilities and beneHts of TAs; 

3. Teaching concerns-ethics, immediate decisions, what students are like, 
acculturation, classroom management, presentation skills, communication skills, 
testing and grading, and questions from TA panel; 

4. lO-minute presentations-with five TAs and the training and development 
coordinator; and 

5. Course-specific meetings-led by course coordinatcM^. 

Classroom observations. Each TA is visited in the classroom by the 
training and development coordinator at least once per year (at least twice for each 
new TA). Additional observations are ip^de by request or to verify a student 
complaint. 

Weekly teaching skills seminar. New TAs are required to attend weekly 
leaching skills seminars; experienced TAs arc invited. The seminars include lesson 
plans, composing a lest, leaching problem solving, discussing grades with students, 
discussion-leading skills, reinforcement, classroom problem situations, discussion 
of videotapes of other TAs, observation exchange, tips for finals week, guest 
speakers, math topics, and excellence in teaching. 

Individual counseling with teaching assistants. 

1. By training and development coordinator-student complaintVproblems, 
teaching complaintsA^roblems, teaching techniques, and departmental information. 

2. By course coordinator-questions about grading procedures, departmental 
exams, and syllabus. 

3. By associate chair-course assignment, rehiring, and administrative and 
academk: concerns. 

Evaluations. Evaluations are documented for the permanent files of TAs by 
the training and development coordinator, the course coordinator, and students. 
Student evaluations at midsemester are not required but are encouraged for new TAs. 



Lynda Morton is Training and Development Coordinator of the Mathematics 
Department at the University of Missouri; Phil Huneke is Vice Chairman. Sia 
Wong is Associate Professor, and Joseph Fiedler is a PhD candidate in the 
Mathematics Department at The Ohio State University, 
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Chemistry Roundtable Discussion 



John Bauman and Wendy Walton-Sonntag 

Fifteen participants from 12 universities discussed training prc^p^s, chemical 
safety, and other concmis from chemistry departments at the chemistry roundtable. 
Summaries of princpd topics are listed below. 

International Teaching Assistants 

It was agreed that a minimum score of 230 on the TSE and 550 on the TOEFL 
was necessary for a TA in a typical chemistrj teaching assignment. Specifics of 
orientation and training programs for the ITA were discussed A campus-wide 
cultural orientation program was considered 10 be best Chemistry departments were 
also advised to use campus resources for remedial English instruction. Some 
institutions even reconunend contracting with another school lo teach English. 

Once the ITA is employed, dqurtments provide incentives for improvement by 
increasing stipends as language exams are p^sed. Often an undergraduate TA may 
be used along with an ITA to handle teaching duties. If student complaints stili 
arise, free transfers lo other sections should be allowed 

Safety in Instroctional Laboratories 

Wendy Walton-Sonntag described the safety program at Ohio State University. 
All TAs go through a one-week orientation program before i.L?ses begin. Safety 
instruction plays a major role. It is especially important to familiarize IT As with 
safety legislation, practices, and enforcement. Exact procedures for chemical waste 
dispel are clarified 

At OSU each undergraduate student is supplied with safety goggles and gets a 
50% penalty on a lab grade for removing the goggles during a lab. Students sign 
sheets to certify that they have received instruction in safety. The signatures are 
kqn for three years. All lab stations are equipped with individual hoods. 

Summer School for TAs 

Stanley Marcus described an extensive program at Cornell University for 
training TAs. The program is currently supported by summer session budgets as 
well as university funds. It was initiated by an Exxon grant seven years ago. 
Twenty lo thirty TAs are brought in each summer for a four-week session. They 
assist in summer school courses and practice-teach topics from typical graduate 
exams for their microteaching experience. They still go through a regular 
orientation for new TAs at the start of the semester. 

Orientation and Training for New TAs 

John Bauman described a two-day program offered in the department of 
chemistry at the University of Missouri-Columbia for 12 to 15 entering TAs. This 
program has been offered for the past 10 years and consists of 5 parts: 
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1. Introduction to teaching. References are made to the available literature 
concerning the art of teaching and the nature of problem solving. Data are provided 
on the backgnxuids, goals, success rate, and other characteristics of typical Misf ^>uri 
students. A discussion based on the ACS Handbook for Teaching Assistants 
completes this segment 

2. Project TEACH videotapes-Several of the tapes are shown and discussed. 
The introductory tape and those on reinforcement, tutoring, microteaching, and 
safety are especially useful 

3. Videotaping of participants' microteaching-Each TA selects a topic for a 
five-minute presentation. This is reviewed and analyzed by the whole group of TAs. 

4. Lab teaching-Much time is spent on laboralory s^ety, check-in jvocedure, 
and practice experiments from the actual lab. 

5. Organization meeting-DqKulmental and campus resources f<x TAs are 
described Assignments to q)ecific courses, along with the issuance of appropriate 
desk copies of fextbodu, syllabus, registration list, and keys, completes the 
program. 

Follow-iq> is provided through weekly meetings in each course using TAs, 
visits by the lecturer to the labs and discussion sections, and finally, the use of 
written teaching evaluations from each TA*s students. Effective TAs are rewarded 
with merit stipend increases. 



John Bauman is Professor of Chemistry at the University of Missouri, Wendy 
Walton-Sonntag is Coordinator of Chemical Sctfety at The Ohio State University. 
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5. International Teaching Assistants 



Introduction 

Because dieir language and relative unfamiliarity with American culture often 
present unique difficulties in the classrcxm, international teaching assistants (TTAs) 
have come mdcr close scrutiny across the nation. Complaints about ITAs by 
students and their funilies have generated investigations and initiatives at all levels, 
from individual dqxfftments to state legislatures. The focus on ITAs has in some 
sense been unfortunate, reinforcing stereotypes and encouraging quick fixes to 
complex problems. On the otho* hand, the attention accorded to ITAs has produced 
useful consequences, sudi as the allocation of resources for more careful screening 
and preparation programs for the ITAs, and a more serious general concern for the 
preparation of teaching assistants, both native-speaking and international. This 
section groups together papers that address three central issues concerning ITAs: the 
general nature and magnitude of the problems that exist, programs for ITA 
pedagogical prqjaration, and language competency screening tests. 

The Nature of the Problem 

Approaches to ITA development have been hampered by a general lack of 
adequate data, which contributes to false assumptions and myths that surround the 
ITA issue. Several papers in this section present flndings that are intriguing, given 
these common assumptions. John Lalande and Gerhard Strasser, for example, in 
their survey of ITAs in foreign language departments, found that most ITAs were 
not totally new to this country or to teaching. They found that most had either 
traveled or suidied in the United States before coming to teach, that most had 
considerable previous teaching ^perience, and that most had come to this country to 
travel or visit in the period immediately preceding their teaching responsibilities. 

These authors, as well as several others throughout this section, report few 
diffoences between ITAs and native-^v^aking TAs on attitudes toward undeigraduates 
and toward their teaching needs. However, Shirley Ronkowski suggests that 
nu'thodological difficulties in study designs may be preventing us from ascertaining 
and documenting these differences. Evidence reported in many of the papers in this 
section suggests that assumptions of widespread inadequacies in the language and 
teaching competencies of ITAs and dissatisfaction with preparation programs are 
unwarranted. 

Diane vom Saal articulates a dimension of the ITA issue that is often ignored: 
the focus on the luidergniduate student role in communication difficulties with ITAs. 
Viewing ITA teaching situations as particular instances of intercultural 
communication, she suggests that, in addition to helping ITAs to improve their 
communicative abilities, we might use these occasions lo increase the proficiencies 
of the undergraduates in interculu*ral communication. 
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Programs for ITA Pedagogical Preparation 

Over the past several years, considmble progress has been achieved in 
cmceptualizing and implementing comprehensive programs lo prepare ITAs for 
teaching. Most emphasize the importance of addressing at least three important 
areas: language, pedagogy, and cn)ss<:ultural awareness. Questions on when lo offer 
such programs, whom to include, and how to gamer resources are addressed by 
several authors-Janet Constantinides, Katharine Schneider and Scott Stevens, Magda 
Costantino, Patricia Dunkel and Tannaz Rahman, Debra Sequeira and Ann Darling, 
Nancy Lay and Linda Mantel, and Rosslyn Smith. These authors consider a wide 
range (tf ITA issues and describe the programs that have evolved at their institutions. 
Brian Davis discusses a research project designed to assess die effects of a pa^ 
model of ITA development that relied on the use of videot2q)ed protocols. Together, 
these papers offer the insights ol experienced program planners and identify key 
ingredients of successful programs. Ideas for activities and strategies that can be 
adapted by odiers who are developing progranis are presented throughout the p^)ers. 

Language Screening 

A special consideration in the employment of international teaching assistants 
is laiguage competency screening. In his paper, Jeff Mellor provides an overview 
of the common tests used lo screen ITAs and die issues associated with their use. A 
major concern that arises with such tests, according to users, is their failure lo 
siuiate the screening widiin the teaching context Two pspm, one by John Eck and 
the other by Patricia Carrell, Susanne Sarwark, and Barbara Plakens, address this 
concern by describing screening systems in place at their campuses that use 
videotaped simulated teaching situations to test classroom communicative 
competence. While recognizing that such tests have strong face validity, Patricia 
Byrd offers some cautions about the wholesale use of videotaped Simula ns. She 
calls instead for the development of a test that will serve the needs of the i titution 
more quickly and with a high degree of accuracy. 

Summary 

The papers in this section testify to the progress that has been made in 
addressing the special case of the international teaching assistant They also offer 
ideas, such as the use (rf videotaped simulations and role playing, diat can be adapted 
to the preparation of native-speaking TAs as well. Of particular interest are 
indications that those involved in ITA development are continuing to enlarge the 
bounds of inquiry and practice, speculating on new measurement methodology that 
might yield more informative data on ITAs, continuing to strive for improved 
screening methods, and examining the impacts of various program suategies and 
curricula within their institutions. 

-Nancy Chism 



A Survey of International Teaching 
Assistants in Foreign Language 
Departments! 

John F. Lalande II and Gerhard F. Strasser 

The number of intemational students at American universities has risen steadily 
in recent years. Repcms issued annually in The Chronicle of Higher Education 
indicate that the average annual rate of increase for the early 1980s is about 3% 
(Danto, 1982; ScuUy. 1981; and Woodcock, 1982). The October 29, 1986, issue of 
this publication focused once again on the matter of teaching assistants, featuring 
articles entitled. Teaching Assistants Get Increased Training" (McMillen, 1976) and 
"Problems Arise in Foreign-Student Programs" (Heller, 1986). While foreign 
languages do not encounter the linguistic difficulties faced by mathematics 
dq>artments, where "45% of the total number of classes and recitations are taught by 
TAs or part-timers," and of whom "one-third are foreign-bom" (Heller, 1986), the 
non-Aminican foreign language T.\s certainly face adjustment problems similar to 
their counter^ aits in odier dqMUtments. 

The percentage o( intemational students studying at the graduate level at 
American institutions is also often quite large. For example, Marshak (1983) 
reports that typically 90% of foreign students enrolled at major universities are 
graduate students. Indeed, as promising young American students become lured in 
great numbers to the lucrative rewards associated with business or engineering, 
graduate programs in the humanities may realize even greater increases in the 
number of international students working toward an American degree, especially 
from countries with high academic unemployment, such as West Germany. The 
news of a brighter job outlook in foreign languages in this country travels fast 

As the numbers and percentages of intemational teaching assistants (IT As) 
increase, it behooves us lo become more sensitive to the needs of these students. 
After all, not only is the welfare of our graduate and undergraduate programs at 
stake, but we have a moral responsibility to ITAs to ensure their continued growth 
as students ami as teachers. 

For the purposes of identification in this article, ITAs are defined as those 
whose native tongue is not English, and whose cultural upbringing occurred outside 
the United Stales. Thus, we can distinguish between TAs reared in this counuy 
(who may or may not be bilingual and exposed to biculti<ral experiences in the 
home, such as Hispanks) and TAs from abroad. 

In our roles as TA supervisors and language program coordinators at two large 
universities, we have increasingly become aware of the growing number of ITAs in 
recent years.* In view of these observations, we felt that a study was in order to 
confirm or disprove our view that the number of ITAs is noteworthy at other 
institutions as well and that these ITAs do indeed possess unique needs. Since one 
of us had himself come to study in this country as an IT A, and since the other had 
come from within, our previously shared ^periences led us to believe that some 
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significant differences did exist, and that perhaps a small or pilot study would shed 
li^t on these issues. 

Brief Historical Overview of TA Training and Foreign Language 
InstractiOB 

Our review of the literauire concerning graduate TA training in undergraduate 
foreign language instruction yielded a number of solid contributions. Works by 
Schulz 0980), Azevedo (1976), Berwald (1976), Szymanski 0978), Ervin and 
Muyslcens 09SZ), and Cibaldi and Mirollo (1981) have greatly aided TA supervisors 
in providing effective pre- and in-service training. Outstanding as these articles 
were, however, none considered the particular needs of the ITA. 

We found one notable excqKion, however-^Sadow aid Maxwell's article, **The 
Foreign Teaching Assistant and the Culture of the American University Class" 
(1983).* The authors caU attention to various culuiral and peda^gical problems 
typically encountered by ITAs. They also provide suggestions on how such 
problems might be avoided or reduced through the implementation of various 
preservice exercises. Although Sadow and Maxwell list no data to support their 
claims about methodological weaknesses characteristic of ITAs, our observations 
and experiences lead us to concur with didr observations. 

Collection o' Data 

In an attempt to establish a large yet manageable data base, we used the 
American Assocb.tion of University Supervisors and Coordinators (AAUSC) 
membership list contained in its ftih 1982, Newsletter, (Questionnaires and a cover 
letter were sent to appioximaiely 120 indivkkials throu^iout die United States. The 
cover letter asked indWiduals to ad ninisier the questionnaires to all 
the first day of class, for we t< 'mated diat TAs would have completed their 
preservice orientation programs by this time and would be able to reflect upon the 
program and related concerns. These items were sent out in early and mid- August 
In addition, we requested cooperating parties to readminister portions of the 
questionnaires that we would send the foUowing January. It was our aim to learn 
through the follow-up questkmnaire, or posuest, whether TAs' perceptkxis regarding 
various matters had changed significantly from their earlier impresskms (registered at 
the beginning of autumn term or semest^). Unfortunately, the returns of the 
postzest questionnaires were so km that the related data had to be discarded. Weare 
therefore focusing here only on data collected during early autumn semester, 1983. 
Reqx)nscs received firom 14 major departments coast-tcxoast constitute the database 
of thisrqxxt 

The pretest survey netted 105 questionnaires, 42 from ITAs and 63 from non- 
ITAs. (By contrast, the posttest returns amounted to only 52 questionnaires). In 
view of the fact that the questionnaires were completed by only new, first-year TAs, 
the relatively large percentage (40) of ITAs is worthy of note. While data collected 
from 14 institutions cannot be used to document conclusively the sizable influx of 
international students into American graduate degree programs, they do, nonetheless, 
provide partial support for such claims. 

Finally, a word on the questionnaires themselves and the analysis of the data. 
Two questionnaires were prepared and distributed to TAs: the first to the ITAs, the 
second to the others. While both groups answered the same questions, the ITA 
group answered slightly more questions. Table 1 shows the distinction between 
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TdritL QMMtion Typa AnwwtJ by TAt 




Aiifwunod by 


Tcit Aim 


ITAf NonlTAs 


L MiiBimqr Woniitfion (9 qaeaioni) 


X 


IL UoiiMlionie: Yov AdinCiDenl lo Life 




m TOm UO. null InHBODOn \Xi yCTUOniJ 


X 






die De|MitiiMfllil I^ciuvte lYogmn 




(33 ifKtfiait) 


X X* 


^WUk thtae^piimcf the firM four qu^stiofu 





questiofiaatres and the data solicited finxn each group. By having both TA groups 
answer the majority of questions in Test Area m, we hoped to uncover similarities 
and differences that might lead to recommendations for the increased 
TApreservice orientation programs. Bodi groups entered dieir responses onto forms 
that were computer-read and taOied.' 

Resvlts 

Section I (Preliminary Information) revealed how ITAs had come to learn of 
their opportunity to teach and study abroad, when they were able to begin 
p rep ar a ti ons to travel to the United States, etc. 

A total of 94% of our ITA sample had learned of the opportunity to teach and 
study at a United States institution either through a fellow student who had 
previously participated in the program, or through a university announcement 
ITAs were evenly ^lit (48% each) about the availability of a contact person at 
home or abroad w^th whom they could discuss the American univenity, its 
dqxviroent and setting. Where such contacts were avaiUUe, 60% were faculty/staff, 
25% were students. Judging by their brid^ experiences in the United States, 83% of 
all ITAs were satisfied widi the information provided by these same contact persons. 

Nearly 60% received word of their acceptance during the period finom May to 
August; 36% received word earlier. Only half of die ITAi registered satisfaction 
with the amount of time they had between notification of acceptance and the 
beginning <rf their appointment The remainder regarded the time as either barely 
adequate (19%) or inaAsquaie (17%). 

When did most ITAs arrive in die United States? Our data reveal that nearly 
75% came here more dun one month prior to their reporting date at die univenity. 

Fmally, we posed four additional questions to shed light on the previous study 
and teaching experiences of ITAs. Two-thirds of our ITA samfrie had accumulated at 
least duee years of university-level experience in dieir home countries; 10% had 
studied a minimum of two years, 12% a minimum (rf one year. 

Where previous teaching experiences were concerned, 38% arrived with 
absolutely no teaching experience, whereas die remaining 57% had taught before. 
Those in the latter group had acquired their teaching experience at die following 
levels: elementary (10%), secondary (40%), college/university (38%). Lastly, we 
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asked whether the teaching experieiK^ of our FTAs w 

or in English-speaking Canada; for 35% of them it was, for 65% it was not 

Section n solicited information regarding ITAs* adjustment to life at United 
States host institutions. Fbr 26%, this experience maiked their first visit to the 
United States; the remaining 74% had visited previously (27% as tourists and 58% 
as either high school or college-levd students). Of the ITAs who had spent time 
IM-cviously in the United States, no "typical" length of stay could be discerned. 
Answers exhibited wide variance (e.g., from less than one month to seveial years). 

For 48% of the ITAs, their fust arrival on campus occurred within two weeks 
of the first day of classes; 45% arrived in advance of two weeks. 

With ri^^ to housing, ITAs overwhdmii^y (80%) prefer private, off-campus 
accommodations; only 14% dected to live in university housing, and another 2% in 
language houses. In reqx)nse to anoth^ housing-related question, 45% arrived to 
discover that their lodgings were not ready. Of tho^c ITAs who had secured 
accommodations in advance, 62% expressed satis&ction. 

University (not departmental) orientation programs for new, incoming 
international students represented the next area of inquiry. Only 52% of ITAs 
attended such a program; most of them (84%) rated it as a positive, valuable 
e3q)erience. 

Fuially, we posed in this section several questions concerning nonpedagogical 
aspects of the departmental (not university) preservice orientation program. We 
found that the dq»rtmaits of 86% of our respondents offaei separs^t preservice 
orientation programs, le., independent of those q)onsored by the university. Most 
of these programs q>peared geared toward new TAs, since 76% of the ITAs 
responded diat attendance was required of new TAsakxie. Only 17% rtqxmded that 
a// TAs, new and experienced, were required to attend. 

As mentioned eariier. Section in of our questionnaire contained the largest 
number of items. It also contained perhq)s the most interesting questions, since 
they focused primarily on the pedagogical aspects of dq)artmental preservice 
programs. Thecoreof this section consisted of items bornmed from an instrument 
devised by Ervin and MuyskensG982). This core is reproduced in TaUe 2, with the 
percentage of responses given by each group to the various questions. The first 
figure represents the non-ITA group, the second the ITAs. 

Table 2, Rcsponm to Qucstkm 14.1* 



^Question 141 read: If the answer to question 11 (avaUMUty cf departmental 
preservice programs) was yes, did the departmental progrm specifically address 
the following areas? 
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Tabic 1 Rwpomei to Qutrtioa 14.1 (conttoiicd) 



(TMrffljilriMiii—) 
til If! It ^ 



9tm 
ty74 



cyst 

mm 

stm 



21/7 
MAT 

11/9 

iia 

17/1 

11/12 
2X01 
17/12 
1«12 



3V33 
«19 

2/2 

V5 

3/7 

11/M 

VI4 

1W21 
2VJ7 



wt 



tax 

1A9 

1202 

m 
cni 



Mil 



•1/74 



wi/n 



1*^ 

100 



V2 



( There wis no item j.) 



Note: Totals across columns may exceed 100% due to rounding or the tendency cf 
some respondents to choose both **yes^ and "not enough** as their response. 



Seventy percent of the students in each group also reported that the departmental 
pirservice program provided some form of micioteaching in front of peers. 

Asked how they would rate the dq^artment's preservice program , TAs responded 
as follows (they were allowed to mark more than one answer): 

non-ITA ITA 

a) Very valuable, informative; 75 79 
adequate for my needs 

b) Valuable though too short 22 24 
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non-ITA 



ITA 



c) Siq)erficial; mechanical 5 0 

d) Too much geared to the Am^can student 3 7 

e) well geared to the needs of a foreign 

student 8 17 

0 Other 13 5 

In summary* no substantial differences in evaluation of departmental preservice 
programs were noted 

Since we consider an effective advising process vital to positive TA morale, 
particularly at the outset of graduate studies, we asked students to rate the 
departmental advising prof;ess (as they had experienced it prior to autumn 
teiWsemester registrations). Responses were as follows: 



non-ITA ITA 

a) Very helpful, geared to personal 

needs and interests 38 38 

b) Helpful though somewhat 
restrictive :n terms of the courses 

I wantedtotake 13 19 

c) Adequate 30 12 

d) Superficial, inadequate 13 7 



Again, no significant differences emerged from the data. One could conclude, 
therefore, that at the institutions participating in the study, the advising imparted to 
ITAs and non-ITAs was as favorably received by one group as by the other. 

Discussion, Implications, rnd Suggestions 

Perhaps the most interesting data associated with Section I concern the 
notification time given most ITAs regarding their award of a teaching assistantship 
and their accq)tance into the program. It will be recalled that nearly 60% received 
such word only within the four months preceding commencement of autumn 
term/semesier. Moreover, only one-half of our ITA sample was satisfied with the 
amount of advance time of notiHcation. This percentage seems far too low and calls 
for remedial action by deparunents that can decide their TAships before summer and 
late spring. 

It was surprising to note that 57% of our ITA sample had accumulated teaching 
experience before coming to the United Statcs-a much higher percentage than non- 
ITAs. This would appear to contradict Sadow and Nfaxwell's (1983) undocumented 
claim that ITAs **often have no prior teaching experience ** The implications of 
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such employment are that ITAs tend to be more mature than their non-ITA 
counterparts. This surely results in an emotional, physical, and intellectual 
advantage for them as teachers vis-^-vis ^Jieir American and Canadian peers. We are 
reluctant to gauge the attitudinal effects of such pairings between the more mature 
ITAs and the less mature non-I l As. but supervisors would be well-advised to 
consider such effects. 

Analysis of other data concerning preliminary information reveals that nearly 
one-half of the ITAs could collect reliable information about their American 
experience in advance, and most of these same individuals expressed satisfaction 
with these sources of information. Additional data should be collected to determine 
what effects these factors might have upon a possible reduction in the culture shock 
experienced by ITAs shcmly after their arrival in this country. 

Further data reveals that neariy 75% of all ITAs arrive in the United States more 
than one month prior to their reporting date at the university. Data from a related 
question reveal that 2q>proximately (Hie-half of ITAs in this study arrived for the first 
time on campus within two weeks of autumn semester. The implications of these 
data couU be that many ITAs arrive in the United States early in order to travel. If 
this is true, TA supervisors could take advantage of the ITAs' early arrival by 
inviting than to observe several hours of instruction in summer language courses, 
by distributing or making available to them copies of course texts and syllabi, and 
by seeking to develop a r^yport with them on an individual basis prior to the hectic 
beginning of classes. 

Section II solicited information regarding the ITAs' adjustment to life at the 
United States host institution. It is certainly significant that 74% of the ITAs had 
already been to the United States, and that most of that same subgroup had been in 
this country as students. Such students would certainly enjoy a decided advantage 
over their peers who lacked similar expmence with, and exposure to, the American 
educational system. Additionally, it should help increase their effectiveness as 
prospective teachers of modem foreign languages and cultures. For those without 
substantial and perhaps intimate knowledge of the United States educational system, 
the TA supervisor might want to address this deficiency either through a component 
of the preservice orientation program or through personal session(s). Otherwise, the 
culture shock experienced by ITAs unfamiliar with United States culture may 
hamper their best efforts to become effective. 

Another area of investigation concerning ITAs* adjustment to life at their United 
States host institutions regards housing. While it is not surprising that 80% reside 
in off-campus br^ing, the fact that so many (45%) come here to discover that their 
accommodations are not ready upon arrival should be noted. This discovery may 
distract those ITAs who have arrived late from fully concentrating on the preservice 
program. 

We were surprised that only 52% of ITAs attended a university-sponriored 
orientation program for international students. Since the 14 departments 
participating in our study belong to major large universities, we assume they indeed 
offer such programs. Whatever the reason for low attendance in such programs, TA 
supervisors^ should require participation by ITAs. Since the university-sponsored 
orientation typically caters to basic surviv^ needs of the ITA (e.g., procurement of 
social security numbers, health insurance), it allows the TA supervisor to devote 
more time to departmental policies and methodological concerns. Finally, if all 
universi'v orientation programs for international graduate students are rated as highly 
as those .1 our ITA sample (84% evaluated the programs as positive and valuable). 
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then the worth of these programs as determined by ITAs themselves represents yet 
anoth^ reason for attendance. 

Table 2 features many of the areas that we felt represented essential components 
of a well-ro' ided, successful introduction (albeit preservice) to foreign language 
methodology. In our discussion of Table 2 data, we will first focus on ITA-related 
data, then compare the data collected from both groups. 

ITAs expressed dissatisfaction with the amount of training they had received in 
several areas, most notably: individual test preparation (21%), teaching culture 
(19%), teaching pronunciation (17%), and 12% for each of the following: 
coiTiputing/assigning grades, using the language laboratory and audiovisual 
equipment, teaching grammar, coordinated test preparation, and group grading of 
tests. We find it encouraging to note that ITAs were, in fact, satisfied with their 
training in such a wide number of other, more important areas, and that their 
dissatisfaction with any sii jle urea would not seem to give cause for serious 
concern. 

A comparison of ITA and non-ITA responses in Table 2 yields several 
noteworthy dividends. Certain areas emerged whe*^ non-ITAs differed from ITAs 
because; they felt that insufficient atte^ition had been paid to a particular aspect of the 
preservice program: 

Introduction to a variety i f teaching techniques (item e)-19% of the non-ITAs 
f^^* that not enough attention had been paid to this area, whereas only S% of the 
n. - group expressed a similar view. Likewise: 

Illustration of recent innovative teaching techniques (item f)-21% of the non- 
ITAs polled responded thai not enough had been done in this area, whereas a mere 
7% of the ITA group concurred. 

Why s . discrepancies in expectations? Perhaps the reason lies in earlier data 
documenting the extensive teaching experience of so many ITAs. Their prior 
teaching could explain why they were more satisfied with the amount of methods 
discussion in the brief workshop. 

Another area characterized by dissatisfaction primarily on the part of non-ITAs 
concerned course xts and how to use them (item k). Only 2% of the ITA group 
felt that insufficient training had been received in this are^. yet the figure was 17% 
for the non-ITA group-^a considerable difference in opinion, ard one that merits the 
attention of TA supervisois. It n iy well be that the greater maturity, experience, 
and confidence of ITAs prompts them to feel less dependent on the textbook. On 
the other hand, the t^ts may have been received and studied I'cfore the ITA*s arrival 
in the United States. 

The remaining two areas where primarily non-ITAs voiced noticeable 
disapproval with the amount of training were learning how to make the best use of 
class time (item i), and teaching trxfour skills (item r). The margins of difference 
between group: totaled 11% and 12%, respectively. ■ As earlier, we regard these 
results as a pos:»ble outgrowth of the non-ITAs* insecurity and inexperience, 
contrasted with the ITAs* greater security, experience, and confidence. 

Areas where both !TA and non-ITA groups stood in agreement that not enough 
had been done in the preservice program are included in '^able 3. rhe data given in 
this table indicate a TA preference for more instruction in certain areas, incluaing the 
presentation of culti»»-'-a point raised in a recent article by Algin (1986). We 
believe, however, that ..^t everything can be treated sufficiently during tJiC course of 
a bref preservice methodology workshop. Many an interesting topic must yield to 
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Table 3. TA Asrecment on Insuffideiit Training in Preservice 
Program 



Questionnaire Item Ratings by Group 

NonTTA FTA 



b) using the language lab and other media 



equipment 


14 


12 


g) teaching pronunciation 


24 


17 


I) teaching culture 


22 


19 


m) teaching grammar 


11 


12 


n) individual test preparation 


22 


21 


o) coordinated test preparation 


17 


12 


p) group grading of tests and examinations 


16 


12 



Note: Each qyestbrwnire item was a subcomponent of question ^4J, 
which is given in Tabie 2. 



mcH-e immediate, practical concerns ass jciated with the first few day5 struction. 
These same topics desired by TAs, yel considered momentarily inappropriate by the 
TA supervisor, ought to be taken up durinj a subsequent methods course. Indeed, a 
logical conclusion to be drawn from the data in Table 3 is that since its items are 
central to language training, there should be an ongoing methods course for TAs in 
their first year. 

Another impoiUmt insight to be derived from an analysis of the above data 
might be that in their eagerness to learn, many TAs believe that everything about 
successful, effective teaching can be communicated within a few short days. In this 
respect, they are as naive as the young undergraduate who enrolls in a beginning 
f(»eign language course and expects to become fluent within a few weeks. We must 
therefore explain to our new TAs that some items are better ueated after they have 
absorbed the orientation session and gained a modicum of experience. 

One area of agreement between groups concerned their overall rating of the 
departmental preservice program, which was most positive. As gratifying as those 
results were, however, TA responses from both groups to the next question were far 
from complimentary. Apparently, the departmental advising process experienced by 
at least one-half of the TAs in each group left much to be desired. Certainly, this 
rq)resents an area in need of remedial attention by many departments. 

Areas of Further Research 

Our study points to severs* areas in which ^uture research efforts could be 
directed. First, we hope that a study involving more subjects and more departments 
might be conducted. By involving more subjects (particularly those without 
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membership in the AAUSC)» the reliability and general £q>plicability of our findings 
could become significantly enhanced. Second* a posttest designed to measure 
possible changes in ITA needs and attitudes seems desirable. It may well be that 
ITAs' needs at the beginning of the academic year differ markedly by midyear or 
year's end. Moreover, the needs and impressions of fust-year ITAs should be 
compared with those who have studied in this country beyond the first year. Third, 
the issue of possible differences across language groups of TAs should be 
investigated. Could it be that the needs of German or Austrian ITAs differ 
significantly from those of French ITAs, or that European ITAs contrast 
substantially with their Southeast Asian counterparts? Fourth, a new instrument (or 
at least a portion thereoO is required that will be more open-ended, thus allowing 
ITAs to express concerns, imivessions, and needs not contained on the original 
questionnaire. Fifth, a comparison of student reactions to various teacher traits 
might shed light on important areas that ne^ 1 to be stressed mcrc for one group of 
natives than for another. For example, Sadow and Nfaxwdl (1983) point out that 
ITAs often fail to realize how sensitive and easily hurt American students can be to 
the direct styles of correction and criticism chsuracteristically employed by ITAs. 
Non-ITAs, they maintain, use a more indirect, "Yes, but . . appioach, thereby 
helping the American student save face (and spirit). Would an analysis of student 
reactions bear out such claims? Finally, consider the issue of different language 
skills (plus culture) that must be taught When compared with non-ITAs, do ITAs 
have more difficulty teaching one skill than anoth^ Our infcmnal observations lead 
us to believe that ITAs often experience greater difficulty than non-ITAs in 
developing speaking at the elementary level; we believe that there is a cOTollary 
between this and the fact that many ITAs seem unwilling andAv inept at generating 
caretaker speech. Similarly, where the development of writing at the intermediate 
level is concerned, Gasser Q9%3) points out that grading essays is often a more 
painstaking, laborious experience for ITAs because they cannot as readily recognize 
errors res^ilting from native-language interference. 

Conclusions 

While certain limitations are placed on the generalizability of results achieved in 
this study, several implu^ations emerge for those who supervise, guide, and train 
TAs. These implications are: (a) there appear to be many similarities and some 
differences between the needs and attitudes of first-year ITAs and non-ITAs; (b) we 
should be sensi:ive to these needs and cater to them; (c) it would behoove TA 
supervisee and department heads to note particularly those areas of dissatisfaction 
registered by one or both TA groups; (d) as favorably disposed as TAs may be 
toward departmental preservice training programs, such programs can be 
strengthened or augmented by a follow-up methods course; and (e) whereas we have 
taken steps to measure the linguistic and educational (i.e., learning) competence of 
ITAs, we must begin to interpret the social compe'xnce of our ITA recruits, or they 
may falsely interpret the behavioral characteristics of their students. 

In his keynote address to the 23rd Annual Meeting of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States, Marshak (1983) stated that the excellence of our 
graduate programs is responsible for the attractiveness of American institutions. 
Given that he is correct, then our manifestation of excellence must appear in every 
aspect of graduate education, including teacher training. Hopefully, this report -'ill 
help to serve that end. 
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Notes 



'The authon want to express their tppreciation to Thomas ^. M^gner, Associate 
Dean, Research and Graduate Studies. College of the Liberal Arts, : le Pennsylvania 
State Univofity, for his financial support of our smdy. 

A prelimiiiary version of this ptper was read in November 198j. <i the Chicago 
meeting of the A merica n Association of University Supervisors and Coordinators in 
conjunction with ACTFL. 

2ln the autumn of 1986, the department of Germanic languages and literatures at 
the University of Illinois employed a total of 32 TAs, 15 of whom were ITAs-from 
Austria, the Federal Rqmblic of Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, France, and India. 
At The Pennsylvania State University, the ratio wis 16:9 (all ITAs came from the 
Federal Republic). 

^There is an increasing number of in-house publications produced by TA 
supervisors, graduate schools, learning research centers, and similar institutional 
agencies. Several of these graduate assistant handbooks were on display at the Ohio 
State University conference, but most of them do not specifically-or 
exclusively-address the needs of ITAs, and they are not in wide circulation. (Both the 
University of Iowa and the University of California at Sanu Barbara have produced 
specific handbooks for ITAs.) 

^Wc are grateful to Edward Rosoistock, Instructional Services, The Pennsylvania 
Si%\t University, who prepared our data for computer analysis and authored an 
appiup.ir« program. Of coune, the authors assume total responsibility for the 
subsequ^t presentation and discussion of this material. 
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International and American TAs: 
Similarities and Differences 



Shirley Ronkowski 

Training programs designed for international teaching assistants assume 
differences between intonational and American TAs in terms of attitudes about 
teaching styles, expectations of students, and views regarding the TA-student 
relationship. As early preparation for wnting an orientation handbook for 
international TAs (TTAs) at the Universtty of < 'alifomia at Santa Barbara, we began 
an investigation to gain more speciRc knowledge about these assumptions. By 
learning moie about the expmoices of ITAs, we also hoped to identify areas of 
cross-cultural sensitivity that those of us who seek to assist and train them might 
need to develop. As is (rften the case, our investigation left us with more questions 
than answers and has led us to reexamine our questions. 

We began our research by conducting a survey of both international and 
American TAs. (TAs who wm listed in the graduate division records as foreign 
TAs, as per their passport status, were identified as ITAs. All other TAs were 
included as American TAs.) In November of autumn quarter, questionnaires were 
sent to nearly 200 international and 450 Ammcan TAs. Of the 190 respondents, 
107 woe American and 88 were international. It was impossible to calculate a 
meaningful response rale, since campus lisu of TAs for the current academic year 
included TAs qjpointed for all three quarters, many of whom were to begin their 
TAship in later quarters. 

In our analysis, we ran crosstabs for each question within and between 
international and American TA groups for the following demographic factors: 

1. Absence or presoice of teaching experience prior to entering UCSB; 

2. Type of academic discipline (the social sciences and humanities comprised 
one category, while the physical sciences, engineering, and mathematics comprised a 
second); and 

3. Type of teaching responsibility (discussion sections, lab sections, or grading 
only). 

We examined data for ITAs to detennine whether or not their length of time in 
the United States (less than or more than one year) was a factor in the way they 
responded lo the survey. Data for various cultural groups could not be compared 
given the fact Uuu our sample of 88 international TAs represented 25 different 
countries, making categories withLn culuual areas too small to be useful. 

The only statistically significant differences found among TA demographic 
groups was on a question that required reqxHidents to rank order eight important 
teaching characteristics. TAs in the social sciences and humanities ranked relations 
with studenu significandy higher than TAs in the physical sciences, oigineering, 
and mathematics. The rank orders given by international and American TAs were 
not significantly different from one another. The following table reports how all 
TA respondents rank ordered dght important teaching characteristics of a TA. 
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Table L Itonk Order of Important Characterislfa 



(1= most important 8=:^ least important) 

1. Good at presentiiig subjea matter. 

2. Ready to answer students' questions. 

3. Knowing the subject matter very well. 

4. Meeting student oq)ectations. 

5. Having a real interest in students. 

6. Making class sessions interesting. 

7. Having a friendly relationship with students. 

8. Bdng stria with students. 



An open^nded question asking TAs to describe initial or continuing teaching 
difficulties lesulled in similar responses between American TAs and ITAs (sec TaWc 



Table 2. TA PrrcgpdoB of Pfaturbh^ Stu dcpt Behavtow 

Qucftion:M«tyTAf fimdcen in itudem bditvkws to be dirturbing or dif^ 
Please dcscnT* any sudi itudem behaviors you have expcrien^ 

In answer to the above question, the hrgest number of American and international TA 
responses fell into die following five categof .js: 



Apathy and student attitudes 

Lade of considenoion 

No problems 

No response 

Lack <tf responsibility 



AUTAs 

(N=190) 


ATAs 

(N=107) 


FTAs 

(N=88) 


36% 


32% 


22% 


m 


20% 


23% 


18% 


16% 


22% 


17% 


13% 


23% 


14% 


16% 


11% 



International and American TAs ?lso gave similar descrqitions of the stude n 
behaviors that they found difficult to handle (see Table 3). 
Table 1 Teacfalog DlfllaAki 

Question; Many teaching assistanu find that they have <ifficalties with ceitain teaching 

befaaviofs that are e^jected of ihem by students. Please describe any such dimctilties yoo have 
experienced ^ 



Nopicbiems 
Noreqionse 

Dealing with student expectations 
Picsentaiioo and ^leaking skills 
StDdentH'A relations 
Motivating discussion 



AU TAs ATAs ITAs 

(N=190) (N=107) (N=:8«) 



27% 19% 39% 

24% 23% 25% 

17% 19% 14% 

8* 11% 4% 

7% 6% 11% 

7% 7% 6% 
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Nomeioiis similarilies rather than differences between ITAs* and American TAs' 
responses wcrt found in our analysis of all survey questions. This lack of 
diffeicnces between the two groups was not what we e^^ted. One possibility was, 
of course* that the type of questions contained in the survey could not discern the 
diffoences we sought lo identify. We also speculated that a survey might not be a 
sensitive enough instrument lo disclose differences in percq[)tion and experience 
between die two groqps of TAs. Hence* in order lo ascertain further information 
aboutrrApeioqjcionsof andexpmencesinthe Anm classroom, we conducted 
in-dqxh interviews of 25 ITAs rep r esen ting various countries and cidtures. During 
the interviews we adxd A.^ ITAs to OLpand on their survey answers and lo provide 
further information about thdrejq)erience. We did find expected differences in terms 
of lack of ITA understanding of certain student expr^ions and jdces. While all 
ITAs mentioned a concern about their language difficulties* our interests <vcte geared 
toward the many interesting anecdotes that indicated differences between international 
and American TA perspectives. 

However* even diflinences between international and American TAs indicated by 
anecdotal material zppcaxed to be based on a similarity of experience between the 
two groups. For instance* in answer lo the survey* both American TAs and ITAs 
described siniilar student behaviors that reflected a lack of consideration 
on the part of students. Ifowev^* during the interviews* many ITAs talked about 
being initially surprised when American students did not stand as the TA entered the 
room* thus sugge^g that the degree of student rudeness experienced by ITAs must 
have beo) consideiaUy greater than that of American TAs. 

Taking another example* many American TAs indicated surprise at how 
academically ill prepared students were for their courses. International TAs were 
also surprised at students' lack of preparedness and went on to describe their 
countries' standardization of curriculum and testing that do not exist in the United 
States. Again* given the background information supplied by ITAs* the degree to 
which they perceived students to be ill prepared appeared to be significantly greater 
than that for American TAs. 

Survey and interview data both strongly suggest hat differences in rqx)rted 
classrooi .1 expaknces and perceptions between intemaiic nal and American TAs were 
differences in d^ree rather than differences in kind. As would be expected* ITA 
expectations were further from the realities of the American classroom than those of 
the American TAs. We were surprised that we wctc unable* even in in-depth 
int^iews* to uncover any consistent and overall differences between the classroom 
perceptions and ^periences of the two TA groups. Of course* a large problem in 
our investigation was the small and highly culuirally diverse sample of ITAs in our 
survey and on our campus. This required us to treat them as if they were a 
homogeneous group. In addition* we questioned the usefulness of self-report in 
uncovering cenain kinds of cross-cultural perceptions and differeiices. 

Hence* we began kxricing at classroom observation data that had been gathered 
eariier by one of the graduate students working on the present project. Two Asian 
TA classrooms had been observed for approximately four weeks. Interviews with 
both TAs and their students did not reveal any perceptions of specific 
communication problems. However* observational data suggested that there were 
serious problems with classroom participation structures in at least one of the TA*s 
classrooms. While at least some incidents of ^dent and TA frustration seemed 
evident* neither the TA not the students had described or indicated any such 
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difficulties. Again, wc became concerned about the usefulness of self-ieport, the 
ability of our data collecting instniments to gather the type of data we were seeking, 
and the willingness of TAs and students to disclose problems in the classroom. 

Rather than being able to answer the questions we posed, we were now facing 
new questions about how the answers to our questions could be satisfactorily 
pursued. We now dd»lcdwhedKr or not FTAs arc able to first, identify, and second, 
communicate, deep-seated areas of misunderstanding or lack of understanding 
between themselves and their students that may exist as a result of the cross-cultural 
experience. 

It was apparent that our survey was not able to discem any difTerences between 
the perceptions and experiences (rf international and American TAs and that future 
survey instruments would need more lefinement and to be accompanied by 
observational data. Interview data provided us with interesting and useful anecdotes 
that suggested differences in degree but not in kind between the classroom 
pereqHionsanaexperiencesof international and American TAs. Our observational 
data suggest thai observational data might produce revealiiig results if a quantified 
observational tcol were used and comUiied with intoview data from TAs and 
students. In ocIkt words, a multikveled research design appean necessary in this 
areaof cross-cultural investigation. Such research wouU best be carried out on a 
national basis or over time so that data from various cultural groups co-'W be treated 
sqnraidy. 



Shirley Ronkawski is Instructional Specialist and TA Training Coordinator at the 
Univasity cfCal^crrda-Santa Barbara. 
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The Undergraduate Experience and 
International Teaching Assistants 



Diane R. vom Saal 

iBtrodsctira 

Theiictenoeofimaiiitknaliead^ American coU^e 

cfaBmnmhastocomeafieqiiemiopicofdi^^ Atissue 
mt the qieakiiig ml hnenmg skUb ot teaching assistants who are not native 
qKakmofEn^iA. However, in die case of the mieicahinl classroom, there 
becnlc w a tierti o n fixuscdonnnde i gia du a te ^contribi^ 
theondproficieflcyofthelTA. For this diicossion, die inieicnlttiial classroom can 
be defined as a ctassroom widi an imeraational leaching assistnt and American 
ondeigiadnsiBSw Bodi the ITA and die unde^gfachiM contribute aoinienKtioniod^ 
imercohnnl classroom. Therefore, bodi must be tdm into omsideration in oiderio 
improve die classroom experience. 

The uodeqpadnaies in an intereuhnial chttsroom are similar to seo^ 
leamen in diat diqr are exposed 10 a new set of chamcieristics as diey process an^ 
adyustdieir behavior to die vertid and nonvertMl behavior of Indiispaperl 
win offer some examfto of die type of processmg of communication diat is 
required of American undeigmduaies for successful interaction widi ITAs in die 
inierenltnnd cfaMTOom, as wen as some siQgcstions 10 hel|p undei^^ 
the number of opportunities for successful communication. ITAs and 
undergnKluates can both benefit from increased awareness on the part ot 
umkiindnaies of issues oonceming ITAs and die iniereultu^ 

The C rnstiitionfek by an uudcrgmd u a ie in classroom inienK^ 
ttsuatty assumed 10 concern die FTA'slevd of Ofil proficiency. However, die 
undergraduate's bck of experience in intercultnnd commnnicadon may be 
oontributh4 lo fiusindon. WhOe it is cenainly spproprine to concentrate on die 
improvement of ITAs' communication skins, it may be possible to improve die 
classroom climate by focusing on the intercultural classroom skills ot 

The characterizing of commnnicadon widi an ITA by an undeigraduate as 
firustraiiqg is smcere and nccuraie, whedier it is because oi die ITA's oral 
proficiency level, die undeqpaduate's own lack of knowledlg^ of strategies for 
intercnltUBaldassroomcommnnication,oracombinadonof diert^ WhenI 
nientkm 10 peopk diat I am woridqg widi leaching assistants »d e 
diey often leO anecdotes dKir own or a friend's experience where cl^^ 
comm un k adon widi an ITA caused some anxiety. I have heard diis type 
personal reminisctag fionr undeigmduaies as weU ai fonner students m sn^ 
l^isiaior, acodary. and bnsinett mani«er. In one account, die ITA, ahbough 
allegedly nnteieillgibie most of die dme« would often ask, "Do you understnd 
diatr The person leffiqgnMdKsioiysaid.'mat were we supposed 10 do. say 
can't undemnd a wont yon sayT TTie feeling of helplcasness ni diis type of 
situation lendilofrusirBdon. However, if die ITA's oral proficiency level is not loo 
km, undergmduaies can be h^ped to devekip itrai^ies te recognizing diis situa^ 
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as one that calls for the suspending of some cultural taboos and the initiating of 
communicating strategies not called for in intracultural situations. 

One reason for hdiring undergraduates develop such communication strategies 
for the intercultural classroom is that it is important for raising expectations and 
avoiding the sdf-fulfilling prophecy of communication problems with ITAs. 
Undergnduates uiay expect problems with ITAs after hearing about odiet soidents' 
fimstnuions (for further discussion, see Qi^ If students enter the classroom 
with negative expectations, it may do moie than harm their chances for successful 
conununication; it may change the behavior of their ITAs. Jones (1986, p. 42) 
pouits out that "impressions are normally formed through a process (tf behavioral 
impaction in which we elicit much of the information we then attempt to procers." 

We know from experience and from the literature (Bailey, 1982) that there arc 
both veiy successful ITAs and others who are not able to communicate well with 
their students. One could adc why we diould burden undeigraduaies with having to 
mate an effon to imprvyve the situation nuher than reconunend a transfer to a mo^ 
fluentTA. (>ne reason is that the sidlbinvcrived in inteiadtural communication ar^ 
becoming more and more important to the graduates of our colleges and universities. 
Many undeignduaies will go into fields where they will benefit from good skills for 
interacting with peofde cS diffinent cultural backgrounds. There is also reason to 
assunieduttmuchcanbedoneabomcommuiiicationin theinten:^ classroom. 
Training programs are already helping ITAs improve their classroom interaction 
ddlb. However, undergradiuues are an important part of the picture. Theyshould 
not be thought of as passive information processon, waiting for ITAs to improve 
their communication dulls (vom Saal. 198Q. Analyses of communication events 
in the intercultural classroom will show how cultural differences can complicate 
communication while revealing strategies for improving the experience. 

Classrooai Cultarc 

In the college classroom culture, the norms for behavior and the values by 
which students &re juclged are largdy extensions of nudnstream Anglo culture." 
This aatemqit by John C. Condon (1986, p. 11) refen to the American college 
classroom with an American instructor. During this cennuy, classroom behavior 
has bmr^ulaied by more and more subtle befaavkxs. The implication relevant to 
om discussion is that und^graduates in intereultural classrooms have many 
adjustments to nnake. Much eartier in our history, before the student population 
began to diversify (Angek>, 1983), classrooms were filled with friends who lived 
together in the r<ame dormitory, had similar fiunily backgrounds (and thus similar 
convenation sty/es), and socialized together outside of class. Professors and students 
interacted outside of class at organized activities. The underlyir^ conversion styles 
were similar and comfortable. Nforeover. the homogeneity of badcground lent itself 
to the foimatiott of an overt set of rules behavior in the classroom: students 
stood up when the teacher entered; they raised their hands to ask questions. 
Everybody knew die rule&. As the group became more hetcrogroeous, classroom 
interaction b^ to be organized by niore subtk behaviors, such as deference 
in questkm formation, choice of levd of huiguage formality, and some nonverbal 
signals, such as posture, gaze direction, timing, and manner of entering and leaving 
the classroom. These chancieristics help regulate conversational interaction and 
change from one culture to another (vom Saal, 1984). Thus, we have a potential 
source of dismption in cases of intereulturd classroom interaction. 




Research oi Interaction 



Several fields have contributed to our understanding of interaction in the 
inteicultural classroom. Theie has been the development of idevant research fields 
such as classroom inferactton, nonverbal communication, conversation 
management, intercultural commonication, qq>lied linguistics, anthropology, and 
sociolinguiitics. Characteristics associated with communicative behavior are 
pgal in^ n i stic aqiects (e.g., pitch, speech rate, timing of pauses); verbal aspects 
(e.g., grammar, vocabulary); speech style (e.g., accent, dialect, language); disccurse 
Older (a particular secpenoe of functions for a pBitic^ 

fiivor); and nonveriMd aqiects (such as gaze dhection, movement, speaking dirance) 
(Boarius, 198S). Hiese are the characteristics (rf conversation that come togedier to 
create interactioii. For example, in an investigation of intocultural convei sation, 
side comments were foimd to have microievel charactmstics (e.g., q>eech rate, 
vdume, gaze direction) that differed finom comments made diru:tly on ^ 
Saal,l^S). These characteristics can change from one cultme to another. Mohatt 
and Erickson (1981) compared a native American teacher to an Anglo-American 
teacher in a sdKxri for native American chiUren, and found that tte 
teacher taught at a sk>w€r pace, avoided direa commands, used more small group 
work, and waited an avoa^ of 4.6 seconds for student responses as opposed to an 
average of two seconds for the Anglo-American. In anoth^ study, in Hawaii 
(Welkowitz, Bond, ft I^kbiein, 1984), Japanese school chiUr^ 
for shorter turns than Caucasian children. These studies illustrate some of the 
characteristics that must be integrated among conversational participants to create 
iiMeraction. 

Examples from ITAi* Classrooms 

An analysis of several events from college classrooms shows just how complex 
the intercubund classroom can be. 

1. The first example is from an instructional design class taught by a Nigerian 
ITA whose English was very good During one class, he had been explaining how 
to thread a movie projector. At one point he e)q)lained that the film k)oked different 
on each side and that one side was the smooth side and the other was the emulsion 
side. He pronounce the won! "emulsion" with a barely audible middle vowel and at 
a rapid rale of speed. He then continued his description of the two sides. After a 
few more comments he ex{dained why the information was important Then a 
studem said, "One side is smooth and what was the other side called?" Thisquestion 
came when the ITA had moved the discourse to a meta-level to explain the reason 
behind die exfrianation of die film, namely diat it wouU run successfully only if die 
conect side were tq>. The student who had not understood (and others who may not 
have undenitood) wailed for acertain place in die discourse to interject the question. 
This student had analyzed die discourse organization to find an apptopnaic place tu 
ask the question. 

A similar event tock place when the ITA pointed out die sound drum. He 
talked about where it was and dien explained why it was important to know. At 
dttt same point of transition to die meta-level, a student asked die Nigerian TA, 
"Hey, Peter, could you point out die sound drum again?" Because it came after the 
topic change, diis request may have involved a similar analysis of the discourse 
onier. This is die process of analysis bekm die level of awareness diat students are 
going dirou^ when diey want to ask a quesdon. This is a demanding skill! What 
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makes it even more complicated is that there is no guarantee, given possible 
differences in his native language's discourse pattern* that the ITA is expecting 
questions at precisely that point If he is not, then the questions wiM appear to be 
intmuptions. Research on black and white children during sharing time in 
preschool (Michaels and Collins, 1981) revealed that the white teacher interacted 
successfully with die white children during their stories, but unwittingly intmupted 
the black chikben during their stories because of faUure to perceive their discourse 
order, which involved what the investigatCHS called chaining of events rather than 
chiondogical oider focused on one theme. 

2. The following is an example showing uneasiness due to peer bchavkM* in the 
intercultural classroom. In one cbss, an economics TA from Latin America was 
going over a quiz with her discussion sectkHi. One student kept goin over and over 
the language of one of the questions to show why he had interpietea h (liftoently. 
The cycle of turns was not able to be resolved, possibly because they each expected 
adifferent sequence of discourse functions to bring the discussion to closure. This 
can be difficult to do in intocultural conversations. After a cotain point, other 
students began to shift in their seats and one said to his neighbor in an annoyed 
tone, "He must have gotten it wrong/ possibly implying that the student was not 
justified in continuing to take any more of the class's time for this problem. 

3. In an economics class anotho* Nigerian TA was asked a question by a 
student A second student turned to a neighbor and, referring to the student asking 
the question, said. These people don*t listen, God!" The situation where one 
student understands what has been said and another does not is prob^ 
intercultural classroom where the level of skill in intereultural communication 
varies among students. This may lead to some fiusiration for those who understand 
the ITA. Moreover, those who do not understand may sense this frustration and 
hesitate to clear up their misunderstandings. G)mmunication apprehension in 
college classrooms has been attributed to negative rdnforcement and inadequate skill 
development (Daly, 1986). Developing undergraduates' skills for learning in the 
intercidtural classroom might help alleviate frustration and improve classroom 
commumcation. 

4. In the class mentioned in the previous example, students visibly changed 
their posture when they understood the explanation of an easy question on the quiz. 
They breathed out locked (^wn and moved down in their seats. This coukl easily 
be missed by an instructor unconsciously expecting another type of cue. Qritcould 
be a reqwnse shaped by the TA afiter weeks of asking what the proUem was when 
students were kxddng up at the end of the explanation. 

5. Joel was a TAfhxn Mexico. When he asked the class if they understood his 
explanation, some nodded but one made a hand gesture by rotating the wrist in a 
gesture known in English as meaning "sort or or "not really." Joel saw the 
gesture, but then moved on to explain die next homeworic question. Then he asked, 
"Did you understand this one?" The student mentioned above shook he. he&d to 
mean "no." Joel understood her nonverbal message this time and asked, "What's the 
problem?" This student had used an important strategy: change the form of the 
message if the first attempt does not succeed. Less experienced visitm to other 
countries sometimes fail to use this strategy, for example, when they say the exact 
same words k)uder. 

6. The next example is from a beginning French class for American 
undergraduates taught by an American TA. When a student could not remember 
what number came after 65 in French, the TA suggested in Fiench that she go back 
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to five and think about it Then the TA said slowly in French, "iin, deux, trois 
. . The student sat tocHang blankly at the TA, although ^ had earlier produced 
the numbos firom one to six. The TA wa^ directing the student to compare the 
numbers one through 10 with 61 through 66 in order to help her remember 66. 
Apparently the student was looking for a different motive for the TA's request 
(expecting to slay, perhaps, on the same level of abstraction), and so she could not 
make sense of the request to move to a higher level of abstraction. 

In a similar vein, when American students are trying to make sense of ITAs' 
conununications and are depending heavily on the context to do so, they may have 
to abstract to a more general level in ord^ to put the context to use. For example, 
in the case where the ITA said ''emulsion'* and was not understood, the students nu 
have been expecting parallel construction. Peto- had said. This side is the smooth 
side and this side is the emulskxi side." Since "smooth" is an adjective, they may 
have been expecting another adjective. When they did not recognize the 
pronunciation, they would first try to match the sounds with an adjective diat would 
be zipptojpnBtt in the context Ihen they would have to run through another set 
from the possible types of words that could fill that slot such as nouns. They may 
not have to do this type of analysis with a native-speaking TA if clear pronunciatic i 
indicated whether the term was one they were familiar ^ih or not 

DiscossioB 

Research at the micro level shows that humans process minute pieces of 
conversational data at split-second infsrvals. I have found differences in timing 
patterns looking at inteicultural interaction at one-sixtieth of a second at a time 
(vom Saal, 1984). However, we need to be in small groups or dyads to put our 
sensors to good use. In the classroom the instructor may be far away. It is difficult 
to process microlevel data from a distance and we may end up not knowing when to 
take a turn or feeling intimidated about taking one. One way to improve the 
situation would be to have more interaction between instiuctors and students outside 
of class. The Chronicle of Higher Education tcccnAydcscii}^ 
that "fiaculty and administrators distance themselves fixHn student life — " (1986, p. 
16). At a time when more information is needed about individuals' personal 
conversation styles for successful classroom communication, less information is 
available than in the past because of the decrease in interaction between instructors 
and undergraduates outside the classroom. This type of interaction would give both 
instructors and students an opportunity to process infcHination about the other 
person's conversation style and nonverbal behavi<v, including timing, and then this 
knowledge coukl be q^lied back in the classroom. 

In our personal lives, Americans' corrections of other people's surface language 
problems, such as grammar, are usually restricted to people with whom we are 
intimately connected. Even then, there is a negative connotation to interrupting the 
flow of convCTsation to focus on die surface form of the language rather than on the 
iPAsning, especially for the person being corrected. Also, there may be some feeling 
of embarrassment for those who show their vulnerability through a lack of verbal 
skills. T*iis may not be a universal assumption. For example, membm of some 
cultures i oghi feel it their duty to point out gnunmar or vocabulary mistakes for the 
sake of the beauty of the language. The result woukl be diat the nonnative speaker 
would have more opportunity to learn about the language. The (q)po$ite approach 
would be tc remain silent and allow people in some cases to continue making the 
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same mistakes or remain misunderstood because of the belief that pointing out 
language mistakes wouki cause the person to lose face. 

Undergraduates may start out in small towns or sectkms of cities and spend 
almost all of their time until college interacting with people who know their 
background fairly well and have a similar conversation style. Then they go to 
college, and suddenly they are surrounded by different language styles and people 
who cannot depend on shared background lo fill in the gaps (see Figure 1). 




Undergraduates in classrooms with international TAs can be compared to 
beginning language learners who are trying to mak«* ''ense out of a new language 
environment It is likely that they go through some jf the same stages as second 
language learners. They have great need for context in ofdef to look for redundancy 
that clarifies the message. Language learners also need feedback as to whether or not 
they have understood what th^ have heard. 

Searching for Solutions 

The above discussion identifies an environment that is inhibiting human devel- 
opment processes similar to the inhibition caused by a high level of anxiety for 
some test takers. The better we understand it« the easier it will be lo find solutions. 

Lo(4cing at undergraduates with ITAs as language learners leads to some 
strategies that may improve communication. Language learners need feedback in 
order to revise their devek)ping picture of the language. Undergraduates need to learn 
how to get that type of feedback, for example, by parq)hrasing what the TA ha& just 
^d. "So what you re saying, then, is . . According to Qpella (1985, p. 78), for 
listeners in general "prescriptions for competent listening . . . require clarification, 
feedback, restatement, or astute questioning." Undergraduates with ITAs, like 
language learners (Dulay, Burt, & Krashen, 1982), also need context, so, instead of 
saying they do not understand, they might try asking for a concrete example. 

Depending on the distance between the ITAs' and the undergraduates' 
communication characteristics, the intercultural classroom naturally creates some 
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anxiety because of diffmnces between the actual interaction and the expected 
intefaction in tenns of microlevel characteristics such as timing of pauses, which are 
below our level of awareness. Undergraduates need to be aware that an anxious 
reaction to the situation is normal, but that they can learn skills to consciously 
improve communication in the intercultural classroom. 

Undograduates can be prepared for the characteristics of the intercultural 
classroom so that they will understand what stages they will go through during the 
course and feel capable of exertiiig some control over the situation. An American 
rqx)rter in PSBris once mentioned that while he q)otegramnnatica^ his accent 
was extremely poor. When a listener could not understand him, he would say, 
'^J^hat's the matter? Don't you spcBk French?" Then the conversation would 
cratinue in Ftench with far few^ problems because the listener would work to 
interpret the accent rather Aan unconsciously tuning out 

If undergraduates can be convinced that it is possible to improve their ability to 
communicate by changing their own behavior in their classes with ITAs, they will 
be learning a lesson for life, a resource for the future. They can observe their own 
classroom interaction by noticing gaze bdiavior, timing, volume, q)eaking distance. 
Also, they can be reassured that it is culturally acceptable to discuss language 
problems with their ITAs. The subtle nonverbal behaviors that they may not have 
been aware of with their American teachers have been replaced by another system, 
one that they have tt> figure out in order to understand their normal responses to it 

One strategy for improving communication at the beginning of the semester 
would be to ask permisskm to record the ITA and listen to die recording until they 
understand what is being said They will have experienced the ITA*s pronunciation 
system and unique style of speaking. When combined with the experience of 
interacting in pmon with the ITA, this inftmnation shoukl increase the chances for 
successful interaction in future classes with this ITA. The student needs to know 
that, because of unconscious attitudes about power and status, it may take a 
conscious effort to learn to interpret the ITA*s idiolect of English. 

Talking to the ITA outside of class is extremely impOTtant for gathering data 
about the ITA's conversation style. The student may feel uncomfortable, but per- 
haps an awareness that a certain amount of uneasiness is an automatic response to 
microlevel differences in conversation styles will help. It may also help to ask the 
ITA a little about his or her country in order to increase shared background knowl- 
edge. Erickson and Shultz (1982) found a higher amount of infonnation transfer be- 
tween undergraduates and colle^ advisors when there was more shared background. 

Conclasion 

The intercultural college classroom is an important area for more research. The 
number of international teaching assistants and international faculty on American 
campuses continues to increase. College students need to improve their intercultural 
communicating skills for the intercultural classroom and in preparation for their 
professional lives in an increasingly global markeq>Iace. Having an ITA can be 
viewed as an o^xxlunity for further education. Of course, it is essential to help 
ITAs to improve communication skills as much as possible, but they cannot change 
the classroom experience without the cooperation of their undergraduate students. 
The issue is centered in the interaction, not in the undergraduates or ITA alone. 
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Designing a Training Program for 
International Teacliing Assistants 



Janet C. Constantinides 

Introduction 

Many universities are now considering ways in which lo provide adequate 
training for international teaching assistants.^ In this paper I will discuss important 
questions that need to be addressed in the design or redesign of such training 
programs. I will also present a newly developed typology of training programs, a 
discussion of design factors, and a consideration of design decisions. 

Typology of Trai* Programs 

In her articlr rt k* ag on a survey of training programs for international 
teaching assistant .IT\' in 1982, Nina Turitz (1984, p. 43) divided them into two 
types, seminar-t>^<* anr. wientation-type. "The seminar-type program meets 
throughout the term lor a given number of hours per week; the orientation-type 
meets for a short period of time prior lo the beginning of the international TA's first 
term.** Using that as a basis, I developed a typology of training programs that 
combines the length of the program with its timing. Each type has advantages and 
disadvanuiges. 

Orientation 

This is a program of one lo Hve days offered before the ITA enters a teaching 
situation and usually just prior to the beginning of the academic term. The 
advantages of thl$ type o( program are that it can be offered before the ITAs become 
involved with other courses and duties and they can thus fccus on the content and 
processes of the mentation without being diverted by other considerations, such as 
grades in their academic courses. Additionally, a five-day program is inexpensive in 
the costs of instruction and even housing if the institution offers that as part of the 
program. Often there is already some type of orientation program for international 
suidents in place at the institution, and a special program for ITAs can be "piggy- 
backed" onto or woven into that program. Certainly thm is often a precedent for 
having suidents arrive on campus a few days before the b^inning of the term. 

The disadvantages of such a program, however, are important ones. First, the 
time is very short Five days is not sufficient time for much change to take place in 
the understanding or behavior of the ITA. If the ITA orientation is interwoven into 
an existing program, this may create cognitive overioad (as a result of receiving too 
much information in too short a time), thus the ITA may not be able lo assimilate 
any of the information about cultural orientation lo American classrooms and 
appropriate language use. Additionally, ITAs may find themselves disoriented 
during this period, faced with a new culuire and a new campus as well as a new role 
to play. 
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Orteniaiton with Follow-up 



The above orientation pfogram has an additional component during the academic 
teim that may include class sessims, visitations to the ITA's class or consultation 
with the ITA by the orientation staff or the academic department faculty. The 
primary advantage of the additional follow-up component is that it lengthens the 
time during which change can be effected. But it negates some of the advantages of 
the previous type, producing such disadvantages as adding to the cost and causing 
ITAs to have to deal with the training program, coursewcHk, and possibly teaching 
duties, thus dividing their attention. 

Preterm Course 

This co'irse is offered for two or more weeks (usually during a vacation or 
between terms) priw to the first term in which the ITA is assigned to teaching. 
Such courses are intensive or semiintensive, typically oigaging the FTA in four to 
six hours of class and lab per day. The advantages here are obvious: Since it is 
offered before the academic term begins, the ITAs can concoitrate on the materials 
and processes presented without being diverted by academic course requirements and 
pei1uq>s even teaching duties. Additionally, the ITAs are prepared befcne entering the 
classroom for the first time, la The Art and Craft cf Teaching, Wolcowitz (1982, 
pp. 10-25) writes about the importance of the first day of class and what he calls the 
"implied contract" that is established during the first day. The impression made by 
any teacher on die first day of class sets the tone fw the rest of the term. If the new 
fTA makes a bad impression or sets up conditions in the implied contract with 
which the students are not comfortable or to which they take exception, it is very 
difficult to overcome that bad impression or "renegotiate** the contract But if the 
ITA has spent some time in a training program before altering the class, thoe will 
be time to effect change, both pedagogical and linguistic, which will help to avoid 
some of the problems. 

The disadvantages begin with the additional cost; a three-week intensive 
program, for example, may require as much budget for instruction as a term-long 
course. Also, there may be perceived disadvantages in requiring new FTAs to arrive 
as early as a month before the term begins. In our experience at the University of 
Wyoming (UW), in which we have a three-week preterm course (with follow-up) in 
August, the pOT:q)tion of the departmoit chairs and some deans was that it would be 
a problem, but the evaluation of the ITAs is that the early arrival is not a 
disadvantage, but rather an advantage, because by the time that the autumn semester 
began they felt fully a part of the campus, had found housing, had adjusted to our 
altitude (7,200 feet), and had met other graduate assistants in their deparunents. 
Depending on how the program is structured and funded, the eariy arrival could result 
in additional costs to the ITAs, if the students are expected to pay their own 
expenses during the training program, or to the institution. In our case, the 
university provided room and board for those who had to arrive eariy and board only 
for those already in Laramie; other institutions have provided stipends for the time 
ITAs must spend in the training program to help cover the costs to the ITA. 

Another problem is that there are often no other classes in session for students 
to observe. In many programs, like UW*s, part of the instruction in the program 
involves their observing other classes and sections of the class the ITAs will teach. 
This is done for two reascms: (a) so that they can observe the behavior of students. 
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American fiKuby, and TA$ (or sucxcssfid 

astute observers so that, once they are out of the training program, they can 
continue lo use those observation skills in improving thdr teaching.^ 

Concurrent Count 

This course laste 10 to IS weeks and is taken during the first term the ITA is 
teaching. It thus becomes part of the course load of the ITA. This can be an 
advsmtage if it thus piovides sonie course k>ad rdief for the ITA during 
of teaching by reducing the number of courses in the major required during that 
term. Also, the ITAs can immediately ^ly to their teaching situations the 
maieriids and strat^ies acquired in the program, thefd)y inert 
Thoe is also Che advant^e that other courses/sections are easily available for 
observatk)n(sf^. above). Also, the institution should not have to prcnride additional 
budget for housing, etc., since the students would already be on campus taking 
courses. 

There are, in my opink>n, two major disadvantages to the concurrent course. 
(Ihe University of Wy om ing offered our training pipgram as a concunent course for 
three years; these comments are based on my observations while teaching in that 
training program.) The nuyor disadvantage for the trainer is that the students are 
distracted by what they consider "real" courses, the ones in their miyor, and their 
teaching duties. They find it difikult to put much time and energy into something 
that seems to them to be of less impMance that their academic achievement 
(Unfortunately, much of what they observe in the university community around 
them reinforces the idea that leaching is not of primary importance in the academy, 
that grades and research projects are the only things that really count) Atthesame 
time, they are usually overwhebned by the time involved in being a leaching 
assistant and that, added to tlieir concern for their grades, means that the training 
program has last place in the ITAs' priorities. The second major disadvantage is for 
the ITAs. By the time they are in a training program offered concurrently, they have 
met their classes for the first time and have already made a bad impression. The 
implied contract is a negative one, as perceived by American undergraduates, and that 
negative impression is very difficult to change. And, in some cases, the training 
program is added on top of the full academic program of the ITA; that is, the 
dqMUtments do not see it as an important part of the students' load for that term and 
thus the students are forced into an overioad sibiation-^i full k)ad of classes, teaching 
duties, and the baining program. Such requirements often have a negative effect on 
all parts of the ITAs' perfonnance. 

Term-long Coune Prior to Teaching 

This is a course organized to last 10 to IS weeks during the term preceding the 
ITAs' first teaching assignment. This configuration negates some of the 
disadvantages in the previous model and produces some advantages. For example, it 
provides adequate time to effect some changes in behavic^ and language before the 
ITAs have to meet a class for the fu^ time. Thus there is the opportunity to avoid 
making a bad impression or projecting a negative implied contract on the first day of 
class. Shorter periods of time precl de effecting much change in pedagogical, 
cultural, or linguistic behavior. 

The disadvantage of such a program is that it is costly. If the students have 
been awarded an assistantship but are not allowed to teach for the first term, then the 
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iiisd!iition mast piovide money for the assistantshtps while receiving no visible or 
immediate benefits (although the long-term benefits to the institution, in better 
teaching and reduced comfdadnts, may be shown to ootwdgh the Also, 
if ITAs must wait 10 to 15 wedcs to apply the ideas and strategies piesented to Ihem 
in the training program, it may decrease their motivation. 

Design Decisions 

Which of the above types ot programs a given institution should choose 
depends on a thorough analysis of the siuiation of that institution. That analysis 
will necessitate a careful kxdc at the following: 

1. What is the perceived problem? Often the percq)iion of the problem does 
not match the reality, but if , in the minds <rf legislators, parents, and students, there 
is a problem, then it needs to be dealt with. This means determining both the 
nature of the problem and its sevmty. The nature of the problem refen to who 
considers it a probkm-students, faculty, legislators, administrators, or parent^ 
What is the severity (rf the problem? How pervasive are die comfriaints? Arethey 
localized in one dqyartment, one discq>line, or one course? 0^ are they spread 
throughout the institution? b it possiUe to distinguish between complaints about 
rrAs and those dxN4 nonnative English-speaUng faculty? The comfriaints, when 
traced, are often not about ITAs, but it seems to be more accqrtable to complain 
about one's TA than one's pnrfessor. 

2. What ate the resources availaUe within the instiuition? In terms of staff, 
for example, who has the expertise to design, administer, implenient, and leadi in 
an ITA program? If adequate staff are not avaUabk, what provisioiis can be made for 
adding dr requisite positions? Similarly, are there adequate fiacililie^ Forexample, 
during a r^idar term, will there be die necessary classrooms or lab space and dme 
allocations? Most ITA irvningprognmiis now use videotaped ptesentikions for bo^ 
screening and teaching purposes. Are there facilities for videotaping;? Is there 
adequate budget to provide for die staff and facilities (plus any mppon budgets for 
such iteins as room and board, additional tirr<e for the inteniatim 

office to woifcwidi ITAs in case (Nearly arrivals^ etc.)? 

3. Tjc institution needs to consider carrfully the cooperation of aU units 
within the institution, llie tnuning prognun will need die siqiinrt of the academic 
dqwtments; if they dc not provide at least moral support, die training program's 
chances of success are minimal. Such support might come in die form of members 
<rf the acadeniic dqwrtnient being invoked in die review or certification comm 

in providing the program staff widi descriptions of the Icinds of teaching 
assignmenu given to TAs in diat department, and in helping to identify key 
vocabulary for specific courses. 

Additiotial ooopendon wiU be needed from the admissions office. If ITAs are 
required to be on campus early for a preterm orientation or course, it is vital diat 
admissions be involved ni the notification process so that die appropriate pq)erwork 
can be accomplished and the requisite documents made available to the ITAs early 
enough to ensure dieir iMlity to arrive on time. 

Another unit with which the training program staff may need to seek 
cooperation is the graduate school. In the case of die University of Wyoming, for 
example, it is die Graduate School diat awards the assistantships. They thereby 
become part of the enforcement for the required nature of the course and for the 
"policing" (rf the requirement, which is that all new international graduate assistants, 
regardl^ of their source of funding or dieir tnitiai assignment, must attend the 




duee-week conceniraied sesskn just prior to the opening of the autumn semester, 
and an those iiHho are 10 leacft must be certified before they wU^ 
Hie Graduate School's involvement in the enforcement carries far more weight with 
other units than would similar notification firom the English department, in which 
die training program is housed. 

This raises the issue of pcditics within the institution, an issue that cannot be 
ignored. Other units that rieed 10 be iricluded will depend on the political situation 
within the institution. Analyzing that situation is vital to the health of an ITA 
training prognun. Some possible units to consider are housing, food service, the 
intematioi il advising offbe, graduate student association, student govmunent body, 
elc. 

4. An impodant decision that must be made is whether 10 make attendance at 
the tnuning pipgnan recommended or required. That decision may be primarily a 
p(4itical one, which must be made within the context of the siq)port and cooperation 
that can be engendered firom other units. If I were beginning a program, as the 
administraiort^ the ITA program I would want recommended attendance to b^in 
with, until such time as the program can demonstrate its effectiveness and thereby 
gain die sqiport of odier units. Only then would I want die question of required 
attendance raised. AtdieUniversity(rfWyomii«,diisisexacdy what happened; we 
offiBTBd die course for dm years diritig which the Graduate 

course (and certain departments required it for some students). It was not until we 
had established our validity as a program diat die Council of Deans decided to 
require it If a prognun is to be required, that decision and announcement needs to 
come from die higliest possiUe level widiin die insdtntion. 

5. There is also die major question of an exit procedure firom the training 
program. Win that prxedureinvohre a recommendation firom die training program 
stafiT about dk type of assignments die ITAs should undertake, or will dieie be a 
certification prooe»-that is, without certification die graduate assistant will not be 
aUeloteach? Again,ifl were establishing a new program, I would suggest having 
a recommendation system fir% to be followed later by certification widi some 
process involving faculty from die academic departments. However, some 
institutions are not given die luxury of making diat decision; outside forces, i.e., 
l^iatures or boards of regenf5, have mandated testing and certification programs 
(some without also nudung provisions for training). In these cases, the need for 
cooperation finom other units, particubffly academic dqiartments, is vital. 

Design ElcmcBta 

Once die institution has determined die type and timing of the program to be 
offered, it must deal widi important procedural matters. To begin with, there must 
be procedures for not^cadon of students. Again, using the University of Wyoming 
as an example, within die procedures for admitting, awarding assistantships, and 
notifying students, every potential intematioRal grs^duate assistant is told at five 
different points about die training program and that attendance is required at the 
program, which is dfered during die mondi of August The built-in redundancy was 
effected in hopes that no potential international graduate assistant couM fail to see at 
least one of die notifications. 

There needs to be a screening process. Some schools are using the Test of 
Spoken English (TSE) firom Educational Testing Ser\ice as a prearrival screening 
for etdier admission or awarding of assistantships. Most schools also find diat diey 
need additional screening on campus. Some use SPEAK, which is die institutional 
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version of die TSE. Many, including the University of Wyoming, are using their 
own screening devices. Decisions about screening must involve what kinds of 
inf(Hination are needed (for example, listening comprehension, fluency, 
comprehensibifity), which devices can elicit that information (paper and pencil tests, 
videotaped minilectures), and who will do the screening (ESL staff often, but some 
of the more suocessfid programs use faculty from the academic departments and 
undefgraduale students as well). 

Decisions of syllabus design will be dictated in some part by decisions about 
the type of program to bettered and the avail2A)ihty of staff and Most 
ITA training programs involve three components: cross-cultural awareness and 
communication, pedagogy, and language. The particular mix of the components 
wiU depend on the perceived needs, the lei^ of the program, and the qud 
of the training staff. In the case of our program, for example, about 50% of the 
course focuses on cross-cultural awareness and communication skills, including 
sonie pedagogic^ communication skills; about 25% is ped^ogy, and the other 25% 
language (that instruction is individualized according the needs of each ctudent). 
Since the percqytion on our campus is that the problem is "poor English skills,** we 
have designed each component so that it inv^ves English skills. For example, 
pedagogy is presented within the context of language routines. Thus we are able to 
providethetypeof instruction that we bKm the ITAs need while at the same time 
satisfying die campus at Uffge that we are treating the problem as the^ 

Equally important will be die decision about exit evaluation. Who will make 
that evaluation? How will it be used-as an advisory process or as certirication? At 
UW, we now have certiCk:ation diat also includes a seven-levd recommendation for 
which kinds of teaching siuiations & student is capable of handling. We have 
devek)ped die seven levels, which range from "Could work in a lab ntuation only if 
carrfiilly and ck)sely siq)ervised" to "Should be able to undertake any tasks normally 
given 10 TAs in yourdepartmenC in concert widi die academic dqiartments. 

One major and oftwi unpleasant factor that must be included in this discussion 
is the problem of eftforcement. If there is a required training p rogram, if there is a 
cenifk:ation process, it is imperative Jiat diere be effective enforcement procedures. 
Such enforcement may be needed at several different pcHnts: die awarding of 
assistaritships (die student may lost an assistantship for failure lo attend die training 
program) diroi^ die assignment of teaching duties (TTAs certified for limited duties 
may not be assigned odiers). The particular mode of enforcement should again 
reflect die cooperation of die other units and also die political climate widiin the 
instiuition. To use anodier example from UW, die Graduate School has die 
enforcement duties, since it awards die assistantships. But one dean added to that by 
requiring departments to return to him any assistantships lost because of a suidenfs 
failure to arrive in time for die training program. (Needless to say, all students 
arrived on time). 

I^t, but certainly not least, ^s die problem of budget. No training program is 
free. Aldiocgh I believe diat the costs of the training program are offset by 
improved und^graduate satisfaction, or at least by reduced negativity, it is difficult 
to prove duit kind of gain. Some unit must be responsible for the budget, and die 
budget must inclu(te not only staff time for teaching but also facilities and 
equipment; it may also need to include housing costs, food costs, materials for 
classes, etc. 
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Starring Patterns 

In detennining who will provide the training program fen IT As, there are three 
groups of faculty and staff on most campuses from whom to draw the instructional 
personnel* 

1. Biglish as a Second Language (ESL) faculty: These teachers bring to the 
training program the advantage of having knowledge about language, language use, 
and the teaching of language. They also usually have good cross-cultural 
communication skills; that iSt they aie already prepaied tt^ 

TAsabool the appropriate use of English.^ However, many ESL faculty are not in 
contact with American undagraduates on a regular basis; they do not know how 
undograduate courses are conducted, even witbm their own institution, since they 
have taught only ESL classes and students. They also may not be cognizant of 
what I have termed "academic subculturcs"-that is, the various disciplines within 
acadcmia that have differmt e]q)ectations fix how to teach (whedie^ 
lecture, encoumge discussion).^ 

2. Faculty development staff: Many univ^ties have faculty development 
programs available. Their stafEi know about American undergraduates and their 
expectations; they should also be able to identify methods and tactics that are 
effective for teaching the undograduates in thdr institution.^ They may or may 
not be aware (^academic subculture diffemices. They often have had no training in 
cn)ss<ultural communication or in the teaching of language. 

3. Education faculty: These faculty should be aware of the expectations of 
undergraduates within their institution and have knowledge about teaching methods 
and techniques. They often have no understanding <^ academic subcultures within 
postsecondary education, however, and most of them have had little or no training in 
cn)ss<ultural communication or in the teaching of language. 

Some programs have found that using a mixed staffing pattern not only 
provides aU the requisite kinds of teaching and infonnation for the IT A program 
also has resulted in staff and faculty development for those from different areas who 
find themselves working together, often for the first time in the history of the 
institution. 

Program ContcDt and Focus 

Decisions about program content must take into account the areas mentioned 
above as well as consideration of the politics of the institution and its available 
resources. Pjrograms usually have one of the following as a focus. 

Language Pocui 

Most complaints about international TAs focus on language. "His English 
isn't any good." U the problem is perceived to be primarily language, then certainly 
a language component should be highlighted in the organization of the training 
program (whether it is the major focus of the program or not). The language 
component shouU include listening comprehension as well as accent reduction and 
use of appropriate structures and vocabulary. The most efficient way to effect 
change in the language use of the ITA may be by individualizing instruction in this 
area. 



Pedagogical Focus 

This focus of the program should, in my view, provide two types of 
infonnation: (a) an explanation and understanding of the educational philosophy and 
system in this country, specifically as it applies to the institution in question (for 
example, the University of Wyoming is an opcn-doOT institution, the only four-year 
school in a state that has no statewide high school graduation requhements; thus our 
undergraduates come to us with a wide variety of educational backgrounds but fairly 
homogeneous social and cuhural backgrounds); (b) some teaching techniques, such 
as the appropriate use of the blackboard or other audiovisual techniques usrd in 
diniere.:^ academic subcultures; ways of clarifying the questions that American 
undergraduates ask because they have been taught that asking questions is not only 
accepted but expected; making assignments in ways that students will recognize 
them as assignments, not just suggestions. 

CrosS'CUltural Communication Focsss 

In this area, attention will need to be £:iven to such subjects as nonverbal 
communication and gesuires. This focus shoi?ld be reinforced in the odier areas. 
The communication most important in this par cf the training program wMl be that 
connected with serving in a teaching ciq)acity, which would include not only 
classroom communication but also such communication tasks as holding office 
hours and dealing with student corjplauits. 

While any of these may provide a major focus for the trainii^ program, an ideal 
im)gram, in my view, would have a combination of the above, with the ratio to be 
determined by the design factors-diat is, the political, economic, and pedagogical 
factors-that have been ascertained through a thorough analysis of the institution. 

Conclasion 

I am often asked for "the program" for training international teaching assistants. 
In my view, there is no such program. Each institution must determine, based on 
an objective and complete self-analysis, what kind of pn^gram will most effectively 
meet the needs, both real and perceived, of that institution and its students and, not 
to be forgotten, the needs of the international teaching assistant 

Notes 

^The reasons thit have precipiuued such interest in these programs will not be 
explored in diis article, but may be discerned from reading both the professional and 
popular press, i.e.. The Chronicle cf Higher Educition, The Wail Strtet Journal, and 
Newsweek, 

^This philosophy is reflected in t forthcoming textbook to be published by 
Macmillan and written by Patricia Byrd, Georgia State University; Martha 
Pennington, University of Hawaii; and Janet C. Constantinides, University of 

Wyoming. 

»% 

-'In some cases, ESL teachers may need more in the area of cross-cultural 
awareness. One source for such information, with immediate applications to the ESL 
classroom, is Teaching across Cultures in the University ESL Program, edited by 
Patricia Byrd (Washington, DC: National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, 
1986). 
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^Thii it an area in which research is needed. Some is currently being undertaken, 
including a pruject that Patricia Byrd, Georgia State University, and I have started, 
discourse anidysis of introductory-level math classes. 

^Institutioiis, like societies, have different cultures. It is imperative for staff in 
the ITA training program to be fully cognizant of the culture of their institution in 
order to help ITAs operate in it appropriately. 
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Curriculum Considerations for a 
Campus-Wide International Teaching 
Associate Training Program 

Katharine S. Schneider and Scott G. Stevens 

The Universi . < .<laware*s international teaching associate (VTA) program 
was not mandateu oy legislative action. In January 1984, there were no angry 
demonstrations by undergraduate studer.ts, no emtMuriassing headlines about the 
"foreign TA problem" in the newspq)er, and no scathing letters from iiats parents to 
the h^rd of trustees. Delaware did, however, have a problem; our undergraduates 
were just beginning to express their displeasure over the use of ITAs in the 
classroom— ITAs who were perceived as lacking sufficient English language 
proficiency. Although Delaware was spared public embarrassment, other 
universities were not, a tact that made adminisrr -^3 and faculty there quite sensitive 
to the issue and favcHably disposed to the creatiOf i of an ITA training prc)gram. 

The task of designing a program and its curriculum was given to the English 
Language Institute ^LI). To structure that program effectively planners had to 
conL der several major questions regarding curriculum design, content, and 
evi .uation/assessment. In addressing these questions in this paper we hope to 
provide some guidelines and ideas for other ITA trainers as they plan or redesign 
intensive ITA programs, and second, to provide in the University of Delaware 
example one response to the questions. It must be emphasized that answers to each 
of these questions will no doubt be specific and appropriate to particular 
institutions. 

Design Considerations 

Time constraints and opportunities will have a great impact on whatever 
curriculum will emerge in an ITA trainuig program. Planners who would like their 
programs to run for a semester Of year might first consider whether such training 
should coincide ^vith the ITAs' first teaching experience, i.e., on-the-job training, or 
whether the ITas should be trained prior to entering the classroom. The latter 
option raises the question of wheAer departments can afford to reassign all first-year 
ITAs to noninstructional duties (grading, research, etc.) during the training period. 
Given student demographics in many university departments (e.g., over 50% of 
engineering graduate students nationwide are fcmign-bcm), it might not be possible 
to find a sufficient number of TAs who are native speakers of English to cover 
undergraduate classes previously instructed by ITAs. Universities confronted by 
such problems might want to consider a presernester training program in the late 
summer. This is the direction the University of Delaware took. 

There are also important pedagogical reasons for creating a summer training 
program. An intensive training session prior to the start of the autumn semester 
wouM mean that those in training wouM be undistracted by course and depanmental 
commitments. 
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Any ESL instructor who has ever tried to convince an international student that 
his Ens^ instruction is as important as his credit coursewori^ knows the futility 
of such argument For an international student burdened with a substantial course 
load, ESL classes and assignments seem somehow less real— certainly less pressing. 
A late summo' program is a practical option also because it is difficult to bring the 
ITAs ID campus much earlier. Many universities in other countries do not conclude 
academic years until late July, and many graduate departments often delay 
adniissions decisions until midsumnier. There is also the question of £aimess. The 
practice of bringing culture-shocked ITAs to campus sometime around Labor Day 
with the expectation that they teach three days later is cruel and unusual 
punishment In addition to fomtil training, die presemester summer program gives 
ITAs a chance to adjust to their new : unoundings, become OTiented to the university 
and dieir departments, get acquainted with colleagues, and find housing. In the first 
two years of the im)gram at the University of Delaware, when participation was 
purely voluntary, rou^y 86% of the invitations were accq>ted by ITAs who were 
relieved that some assistance was being provided to help them make the transition 
from student to teacher, from thdr country to ours. 

In opting for a presemester summer program, planners must ask whether 
sufficient linguistic improvement can be made by ITAs during this time. At 
Delaware we decided to design an intensive program in terms of total hours. The 
1985 program was three-and-a-half- weeks long, with approximately I2S hours of 
training. After the first year, the program was extended to four-and-a-half weeks to 
provide more time to address language deficiencies. Although fossilized 
pronunciation tnon could not be overcome in a month of training, ITAs could 
make significant progress with their spcktn English and also master compensatory 
stratesfes. The 1986 session provided over 140 hours of training, including 40 hours 
of private language lutoiing for each ITA. Over the two years of the program, 80% 
of the participants were able to qualify for instructional duties. 

A second miyor consideration in planning an ITA program is the question of 
funding. A lack of sufficient funding might preclude lengthy training programs. 
An abbreviated program would necessitate limits in curriculum objectives, e.g., a 
three-day orientation progrim cannot even begin to address the pronunciatk)n errors 
of the ITAs. Dearly any training program that effectively addresses the needs of 
ITAs will require a commitment of adequate funding. If, for examine, a university 
requires ITAs to arrive prior to the autumn semester for summer training, then a 
stipend seems sv)propriate. Ftotn the start, the University of Delaware regarded its 
ITA program in terms of faculty development tK>t remeoiation, and funded its 
summer ITAs at a level equal to that provided during the regular academic year. 
This sent a clear message of support to the students, who responded with 
enthusiasm and hard work throughout the training program. 

Third, designers of ITA training programs must decide whom to involve in the 
curriculum. The multiple needs of the ITA, which are of a cultural, pedagogical, 
and linguistic nature, provide compelling evidence for interdepartmental support. 
On the other hand, the spreading of responsibility among several departments might 
weaken accountability aund create difficult coordination and logistical problems. At 
!he University of Delaware, the ELI assumes fundamental responsibility for its 
tra ning pn^gram, but it does not presume to hokl all Jie resources an ITA will need 
to access. For example, since language support beyond the classroom is crucial for 
ITAs in need of further English improvement, the university's International Center 
give these students priority in placement with host and homestay American 
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families. The Center for Teaching Effectiveness and the Office of Instructional 
Technology provide some training in pedagogical matters as well as a team of 
technicians to videotape the participants on a daily basis. Finally, student 
organizations are invited to participate in the program, both to provide a realistic 
classroom atmos[4ieie and to become better infmned about the quality of ITAs and 
the training they lecdve. The success of Delaware's program has been the result of 
such interdqiaitmental sqrport 

Testing and Placement 

Piescreening q)plicants for teaching assistant positions is problematic for most 
universities. The Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), which is used 
to confirm proficiency in reading, granunar, and listening, provid^ no measure of 
oral proficiency. Although many graduate dqmtments ask their q)plicants to apply 
for the Test of SpcAen English (TSE), this test continues to be inaccessible for 
many international students around the worid. Sane graduate committees have had 
limited success screening TA spplkmts with international telephone interviews, but 
this is an imp^ect procedure at best 

At Delaware, the summer training served as an alternative to overseas 
prescreening of oral proficiency. Designers of Delaware's program decided to make 
use of the SPEAK, the institutional version of the TSE, to assess the oral 
proficiency of the ITAs upon their arrival in laie July for summer training. A scoit 
of 2S0 and above was set as the minimum to qualify an ITA for instructional duties. 
ITAs who scored bek)w 200 on the test could be expected not to be ready for such 
duties even after a month of training. ITAs with scores of 200 to 249 were to be 
retested at the conclusion of the program. With this early assessment, departments 
could be notified over a month prior to the autumn semester of the likely eligilHlity 
of each ITA. This information gave departments tin?e to react and find classroom 
replacements where necessary. 

It shoukl be noted that, regardless of the SPEAK score, no Delaware ITA woukl 
be in danger of losing his or her funding. The program provided for financial 
support throu^ut the autumn semester in the unlikely event that a department 
could not provide an alternate assignment (as a research assistant or grader) for an 
ITA disqualified from instructional duties. University officials felt that a 
department's asking a student to travel thousands of miles to pursue graduate studies 
created an obligation for that student's financial support 

Content Considerations 

When planning content, curriculum designers wilt have to consid^ iK>t only the 
length of the program, but also whether to include teaching skills and cultural 
orientation in addition to linguistic training. To a great extent linguistic and 
paralinguistic denumds on the ITAs cannot be extricated from pedagogical and 
cultural needs. Qear pronunciation is not the only requirement of an ITA. In the 
classroom and in office hours the ITA must understand the language (slang and 
regional accents) of the students, and nonverbal feedback (eye contact, facial 
expressions, body posture, and gestures) that native speakers unconsciously 
recognize and process. To make themselves understood ITAs will need to organize 
their presentations, make word choices appropriate for the student audience, and use 
visual aids (blackboard, handouts, and oveilieads) effectively. Thus many of an 
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ITAs' language needs are logic^Uy best addressed within the context of classroom 
culture and pedagogy . 

Determining which linguistic* pedagogical* and cultural aspects to include in 
curriculum and how to balance these is a major task for program planners. 
Linguistic training includes not only remediation — cmrecting pronunciation, stress, 
and intonation mors that interfeie with comjnehensibility— but also development ol 
language ^)propriate for the classroom and teacher-student interaction. Which 
aspects of pedagogy — those particular to a discipline or those of a mart general 
nature — to include depend on whether the program is departmental or university 
wide. ESL teachers will not, of course, be able to tell ITAs how to teach physics or 
math. There are, however, important cross disciplinary pedagogical skills, such as 
techniques of good questioning, classroom management, and effective tutoring that 
should be included in an ITA program curriculum. Since American university 
classes in general are more interactive than those in other countries, the ITA often 
lacks skiUs for developing effective instructor-student interaction. Thus, the aim of 
the cultural orientation component of an ITA program curriculum must be to 
sensitize the ITAs to the expectations of the American university student and to the 
behavioral norms of the university classroom. 

The University of Delawarf Curriculum 

Because of the variety of language backgrounds and previous spoken English 
training of the ITAs, program designers at Delaware decided that the remedial 
linguistic instruction would best be handled through one-on*one tutoring sessions 
focusing on individual ITAs' linguistic problems. Instruction for the development 
of approjHiate language for the classroom would be handled in formal class sessions 
along with a cultural orientation lo the American classroom and basic pedagogy. 

To provide the ITAs with enough feedback to modify language and those 
behaviOTs that would not be well received by undergraduates, we decided to 
contextualize all instruction in language, culture, and pedagogy in micro- or 
practice-teaching exercises to be videotaped and critiqued, and in some instances 
retapti and critiqued. We focused on four linguistic pedagogical skill areas— making 
OTal explanations; asking and answering questions and concluding discussions; 
tutoring/conferencing techniques; and establishing rapport in the classroom — and 
devoted one week to each. All linguistic, cultural, and pedagogical instruction and 
activities were subsumed under one of these four areas, and the order of presentation 
led the ITAs from the least interactive to the most int^ctive skills. 

In a typical week, the skill basics are introduced on Monday. The videotaping 
is done on Tuesday, with in-class and individual critiquing Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday. The session is refilmed on Thursday, with critiques Thi^sday afternoon, 
and a wrap-up on Friday. The video assignments are: 

Week one: Five- to seven-minute presentations by the ITAs relating two 
concq)ts or p^blems in iheir fields of study to audiences of beginning students who 
have only a ver> ^ '^ral understanding of the field; 

Week two: Five- io seven- minute lessons or laboratory demonstrations by 
the ITAs in which they ask students questions and try to promote discussion. The 
audiences are assumed to be groups of beginning students whom the TAs have been 
teaching for about five weeks; 

Week three: Two tutoring sessions, one in which the ITAs guide a student 
through a content proUem, and one in which the ITAs handle a student complaint or 
problem with the course; 
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Week four: A ''first day of class," in which the ITAs introduce themselves 
and the course and attempt to establish rapport 

The ITAs themselves are expected lo participate in the assessment of their own 
tapes as wdl as those of the others and to correct their performances in the 
refilmings. 

Critiques are based on a checklist of skills— linguistic, cultural, and 
pedagogical— that relate to the ''skill" focus area of the week. For asking and 
answering questions and conducting discussions, the checklist asks viewers to 
evaluate: (a) linguistic skills such as pronunciation and fluency, paraphrasing, and 
listening (particular attention is given to intonation and stress, since research 
indicates these to be the greatest barriers lo comprehensibility); (b) questioning 
techniques such as allowing sufficient wait time and patiently handling incorrect 
responses; (c) the pattern, phrasing, difficulty, and types of questions in terms of the 
material being taught; (d) nonverbal behavior such as positive gestures and a 
smiling friendly manner, and (e) compensating skills such as using handouts and/or 
the blackboard for important information and difficult-to-pionounce terms and 
par2q;)hrasing student questions to verify that the ITA has understood them. 

Linguistic, paralinguistic, cultural, pedagogical, and compensating skills related 
10 the micioteaching exercises are tau^t in a variety of activities. Some material is 
presented throu^ instructor explanation and demonstration. A large part of the 
cultural orientation material is given by outside presenters. The dean of students, 
for example, gives a session on student rights and recognizing and handling problem 
students. The dean of admissions speaks on the academic background and 
preparation of Delaware students. Experienced ITAs also present a session giving 
their first-year experience and observations. Rehearsals for the video sessions are 
often '^one through scenario or role playing exercises. For example, an IT A/student 
presv..ts the ITA/teacher with a problem to handle such as responding to the 
following excuse: "My family doesn't have enough money to send me lo college. I 
wotk nights at McDonalds and just don't have enough time lo study. That's why I 
am failing the course." ITAs also visit ongoing summer session classes in their 
dq)artments and observe specific student^mstructor behavior, such as the skills used 
by the instmctcnr lo maintain rapport, student time of arrival in class and behavior, 
or the instructor's classroom management techniques. Finally, the Institute is 
fortunate to have a number of films of University of Delaware classes and 
instructional training films to use. 

Althou^ microteaching provides the ITAs with instructional experience, 
designers of ITA programs who believe in contextualized linguistic training often 
find many of these microteaching exercises somewhat artificial, because the presence 
of other ITAs does not constitute a real audience. In order to add more "realism" lo 
these sessions we added American undergraduates to the "class" for the teaching 
sessions in the 1986 program. They act the role of the typical student. They are 
encouraged and often i»ompted lo ask the ITA questions about the content of the 
lesson and other unexpected apparently nonquesticms, such as, "All copies of the 
text have been sold, and I can't find a used copy. The quiz is next Tuesday." The 
Americans also assist in the critiques, offering their observations of what behaviors 
and linguistic problems might create difficulties in the classroom. They are paid for 
their service and perform with a great deal of enthusiasm and imagination. 




Assessment Considerations 



Assessing ITA progress and the curricuium used to train chem is as difficult as 
it is important A growing number of universities have become dissatisfied with 
using the SPEAK or TSE as die sole barometer of an ITAs' readiness for classroom 
duties. These tests ait not designed to evaluate effective teaching, only general oral 
proficiency. An ITA who might be considered marginal by SPEAK standards, say 
23S, might have sufficient mastery of compensating skills and effective pedagogy to 
perform ^tremely well in the classroom. Moreova, high scores on the SPEAK 
may not guarantee culturally dpptopnait and instructionally effective perfcKmance in 
class. Thus at Delaware we supplement posttraining (exit) SPEAK scores with an 
analysis ct each ITA's final videotaped microteaching session and with assessments 
from tutors of their Imguistic progress. When combined with the SPEAK, this 
additional information provides a very accurate assessment of classroom readiness. 
This three-part evaluation is forwarded to the departments in time for last minute 
changes in TAs* assignments wYictc necessary. 

ITAs who fail to pass the SPEAK at the end of the program and who are not 
recommended for instructional responsibilities are enrolled in a fall tuSiCHing program 
that focuses primarily on language improvement During this time they are funded 
and free to cmAl in their graduate courses. Four hours of tutoring are scheduled 
weekly. These TAs ait then retested in December with the SPEAK and a videotaped 
microteaching exercise, and final recommendations are forwarded to the department. 
For departments with new ITAs arriving for spring semester duties, an abbreviated 
program is offered during January with follow-up tutoring during die spring. 

The effectiveness of an ITA program and curriculum cannot be measured solely 
by exit scores and performances of the participants. ITA program administrators 
must also evaluate the curriculum in terms of whether it has correctly anticipated 
and effectively addressed the kinds of problems ITAs will encounter in die 
classroom. To diis end program pnsonnel at Delaware administered an evaluation 
of the program and its components to the ITAs at the close of the program and again 
at the end of the first semester. This tool has provided valuable feedback and has 
been instrumental in initiating successful changes in the program and die curriculum 
design from the first to the second year. We have also polled departments to gather 
their views on the usefulness of the program. This latter evaluation helped us to 
improve the curriculum and has generated dq>artmental support for die program. 

Designing a workaUe and useful ITA program is an involved process in which 
planners must consider linguistic, pedagogical, and cultural questions widiin die 
context of institutional realities. The University of Delaware's program is a result 
of such a process. An effective ITA program is also one Uiat coriunues to evolve as 
additional curricular and institutional needs and considerations develop. Only 
through ongoing assessment and evaluation will these nee<!is and considerations 
become evident We hope diat in providing our dioughts on the design of an ITA 
curriculum and a brief description of die Delaware program we can assist diose who 
want to establish new programs or revise existing ones. 



Katharine S. Schneider is Program Coordinator of the Graduate Teaching Assistant 
Training Program, and Scott G, Stevens is Director of the English Language 
Institute at the University of Delaware. 
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Intercultural Communication for 
International Teaching Assistants: 
Observations on Theory, Pedagogy, 
and Research 

Magdalena Costantino 

Introduction 

The number of international students, instructors, and scholars on United States 
campuses has been increasing rather steadily. Although 1985 tm)ught a certain 
leveling off in the increase (Open Doors, 1985), the previous three to four years 
made it possible fot the Instiuite of International Education to predict that by 1990 
one out of every four graduate students attending United States universities would be 
from outside the country (Open Doors, 1982). 

Many universities with graduate programs rely on their international students to 
teach undergraduate courses. The teaching duties are often assigned to the 
international graduate teaching assistants (ITAs) based on their knowledge of the 
content area or on other departmental considoations. The ITAs* effectiveness in 
communicating the subject matter to students who are of different socioculuiral 
backgrounds often remains overiooked. Consequently, many institutions have been 
faced with serious criticism of the quality of their undeipaduate instruction. This 
issue, known as "the foreign TA pn[>blem," has been dealt with at many different 
levels, including state legislatures, university senate committees, scholars, teachers, 
and researchm (Mestenhauser et al., 1980; Paige, 1983; Bailey, 1984; Ard and 
Swales, 1986). 

Purpose 

This pq)er will describe how the "foreign TA problem" was addressed at The 
Pennsylvania State University. Following a short background note, a theoretical 
rationale for the interculUiral communication module of the Penn State training 
project will be developed. 

The Problem and Its Setting 

In April 1981, The Pennsylvania State University Senate passed legislation 
with regard to the quality of teaching provided by graduate teaching assistants. In 
addition to the training that had to be provided for all TAs responsible for 
instruction, the ITAs were required to undergo a proficiency test of qwken English. 
The Ctnva for English as a Second Language was mandated to test the oral 
communicative proficiency of all prospective ITAs, as well as provide a q)ecialized 
training program for those whose jHOficiency was determined to be below the desired 
standard. As a result of this legislation, a sequential three-semester training program 
designed to help the potential international TAs overcome their linguistic and 
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cultural difficulties and thus increase their communication effectiveness was 
developed. 

When we talk about an increase in the communication effectiveness of the 
ITAs, we mean an increase in the d^ree to which the meaning as created by both 
the American students and the ITAs is mutually and accurately shared (Brummett et 
al., 1984; Tubbs ft Moss, 1977). 

The training program at The Pennsylvania Stats University consists of the 
following five instructional modules: (a) phonological, (b) listening comprehension, 
(c) rhetorical organization, (d) presentation skills, and (e) intercultural 
communication. Hence, the course has five interim goals, to: (a) increase the 
students' qieaking intdligibility; (b) improve the students' listening comprehension; 
(c) increase the students' ability to organize material into rhetorical patterns for 
effective devetofmient of concepts; (d) teach presentation skills necessary to 
classroom instruction; and (e) provide information about Ammcan cultural traits as 
they pertain to interculttir&l communication in the classroom. Fbllowing the basic 
premise that the program is a course in English for special purposes (Jenkins, 
1984), the q)eciaUzed context for which the training is provided is the American 
univosity classroom. 

The entire process focuses on the development of teacher communication 
competencies, such as verbal interaction, listening and responding, methods of 
inquiry, interpersonal communication, intercultural communication, nonverbal 
communication, classroom dynamics, etc. (Lynn, 1976). 

Diffmnt aspects of Penn State Universi^s Cnuning program for potential ITAs 
are described elsewhere (see Costantino, 1985). In this paper, the intercultural 
communication module will be dealt widi in detail. 

Theoretical Considerations 

It was mentioned eariier that the purpose of developing the training program at 
Penn State was to increase the ITAs' communication effectiveness in the classroom. 
In his description of the TA training program at the University of Minnesota, 
Mestenhauser (1980) stated that successful communication between the American 
students and their TAs from different sociocultural backgrounds depended on both the 
linguistic skills of ITAs and their ability to communicate their message in a way 
that was culturally dipjpnypmic to the American students (Mestenhauser et al., 1980). 
In other words, the program has to focus on different aspects of the process of 
communicating across different cultures. 

The following is a brief description of the most important theoretical 
considerations that were taken into account during the devetopment of the training 
program at the The Pennsylvania State University. First, Schramm's and Berio*s 
communication models, which were selected as most appropriate, will be discussed. 
This will be followed 1^ a sh(Ht definition of intercultural communication. 

Schramm'i ModeU of Communication 

Schramm's (19S4) models of communication take into account the background 
or culture of the participants. According to Schramm's explanation, people can 
encode and decode messages according to their experiences only. The greater the 
overkq) of experiences, the greater the possibility of reaching a shared meaning. 
Schramm labels the participants in a communication process as "interpreters" (see 
Figure 1). 
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Figure 1 

Schramm's Model of Communication 




W liber Schmnm. 19S5 How comniaiucMion works (nWiIbrr Schramm (Ed.). 
"Hie procen and effecti of man commtmicition, Urbana. Illinots Umveniiy of Oiinou Preu 4-S 



Berlo's Model of Communication 

A perspective similar to Schramm's is set forth in Berlo's model of 
communication. This is presented in Figure 2. As can be seen in the nnodel, the 
following basic components arc presented: the source, the message, the channel, and 
the receiver. These four components are essential for physical transmission and 
reception, i.e., exchange of the message tlurough a channel. However, the actual 
variables within each component are a combination of a variety of factors. 
Therefore, according to this model both the speaker and the listener (i.e., source and 
receiver) bring with them into each communication exchange these four essential 
elements: their culture, attitudes, knowledge, and awareness of a social system. Hie 
actual variables within each element are speciflc to each participant since they 
evolved out of the participants* previous experience. Hence, the speaker and the 
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listener enter into each communication situation with their own sets of implicit 
assunqxions about the worid or their tacit theory of the world (Kay, 1970). 



Figufe2 

Berlo*s Model of Comnxmication (Adaptation) 




David K. Berlo. i960. The proceg of communicariiwi. New York. Holt. Rinehart and Winston. Inc : 72 



InUrcuUural Communication 

From among the numerous descriptions of intercultural communication, 
Szala/s deflnition was selected as most relevant According to Szalay (1981), 
intercultural communication is an interaction process between repiesentational 
systems, or the intrinsic characteristics of the code system, that are being exchanged 
by the communicators. Szalay continues that "genuine human communication is 
inconceivable without genuine understanding, and progress in human understanding 
comes through familiarity with people's background, their cultural views and 
dispositions** (Szalay, 1981, p. 133). Therefore, in an act of communication 
between a speaker and a listener from different sociocultural backgrounds, it is 
reasonable to anticipate different perspectives and different interpretations of the 
message exchanged. These different interpretations stem from the participants* frame 
of reference and the relationship of the subjective meanings that the communicators 
attach to a particular message (Szalay, 1981, p. 136). 
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A number of reseaichas have focused on the study of the "subjective meanings" 
and their insepaiable role in the process of communication. Miller (1967), Osgood 
(1957), and Triandis (1971) all agree that the meanings at issue here are not the 
meanings given in dictionaries, but psychological meanings that evolved out of 
persons' actual penxption and evaluation of a particular subject (Osgood, 19S7). 

In ordcf to increase the effectiveness of the communication process, one must 
try to achieve as high a degree as possible of conmionality in the participants* 
inteipietations of the subject meaning. The degree cS coneqxmdence of the meaning 
mutually shared by the participants depends on the ratio between the meaning as 
perceived by the recdvo* and the meaning as perceived by the initiate CTubbs and 
Moss, 197^. 

Implieations for teaching. Professionals in intercultural communication 
attempt to undmtand the communication process and identify those variables that 
eith^ augment or hamper intercultural understanding. An accurate poception and 
interpretation of the message is the goal of a successful communication act 
Therefore, a pro^^ram that intends to increase the co«nmunication effectiveness of the 
participants must pay attention not only to the linguistic form and rhetorical 
Ofganization of the message, but also to the charact^istics of the inteipreters, i.e., 
speakers and listeners. In our particular case, we are dealing with a primarily 
homogeneous group of American undeigraduate students and a heterogeneous group 
of international graduate teaching assistants. Naturally, one can expect differences in 
die subjective meanings, personal p^cq)tions, and interpretations among all the 
participants. 

The following is a list of cultural variables viewed as fundamental to an 
intmndtural understaiiding in an American uiidergraduate classroom. This list was 
compiled during the development of the training program at The Pennsylvania State 
University and was based on our observations and informal surveys. Although it is 
"Penn State culture specific," it can be adapted to any institution of higher 
education. 

Intercultural vsriables in the classroom are: 

1. TA's attitude to his or her students in general; 

2. TA's attitude to the students at a land-grant university such as Penn State; 

3. TA*s awareness of the rules and policy regulations with respect to the 
students' rights and responsibilities; and 

4. TA's awareness of the rules and policy regulations with respect to the TA's 
rights and responsibilities. 

A sequence of activities, described below, was proposed for the intercultural 
module of the training program. 

The TA$' aitiiudee toward their etudents. As indicated in the list of 
intercultural variables, the first two variables selected pertain to the attitudes of 
international TAs regarding their American students. The impcmance of teacher 
attitudes on the classroom interactions and performance of the students is well 
documented in literature, both in gen^ as well as in intercultural settings (see 
works of Gardner, 1968; and Gardner and Lambert, 1972). and, therefore, will not be 
analyzed in this paper. In rctercnce to our particular program, the attitudes of the 
ITAs as listens as well as speakers are judged to play an important role in their 
function as instructors. This is so because the communication process takes place 
not only between speakers of different languages, but also between interpreters of 
different psychotogical makeup, as established by Schramm's and Berio's models. In 
addition, we believe that therc are further impcntant cultural differences stemming 
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firom the panicqMUits' diffmnt percqHions of the environment, i.e., the classroom 
and the constraints that this environment places on communication. For further 
discussion on these issues, see Condon and Yousef, 1978. 

To detennine how the ITAs perceive their audience, i.e., American students in 
general and the undergraduates at Penn Stale in paiticular, we conducted an informal 
survey the TAs' peicqHions of the undergraduates. The survey, administoed at 
the beginning of the training program, was conducted for four consecutive 
semesters. When the international TAs were asked their perceptions of their 
students, the following traits were frequently mentioned: arrogant, self*centered, 
overiy self-confident, opinionated, uninterested in being taught, showing off, rude, 
BsiAdmtspeciM, Iheundergiaduaies at a land-giam university like Penn State weie 
described by TAs as not too bright, intmsted only in having a good time, stupid, 
interested only in grades, rich, and lazy. 

In order to undmtand their audience bett^ and thus hq)efully improve their 
percqHions (tf the undergraduates, proqiective TAs are asked to read a number of 
articles dealing with the philosophy, organization, principles, and structure of the 
American educational system. Special attention is paid to the educational 
philosophy (tf higher education in the United States. A short course in comparative 
education foUows. For instance, the ITAs summarize their peicepdons of American 
education based on the assigned readings, personal observations, and discussions 
with other students. Differences as well as similarities, causes as well as 
consequences of certain education policies are compared cro^s-culturally and then 
discussed in their Ammcan context Two American values, self-expression and 
indqiendence, always become the focal points cf long discussions among the TAs. 
Many oS them feel, especially during their first months in the United States, that 
asking questions is a rude interruption and a show of disrespect on the part of the 
student Others find the interactive teaching mode that is typical for this country 
very uncomfortable, and prefer straightforward lecturing without any student 
feedback. There are those who simply reject the idea of mass education and believe 
in the worth of the elitist and competitive educational systems of the European or 
Asian traditions. 

The international students are not fenced to reject their beliefs and replace them 
with the philosophical principles of the host country. Yet, in order to be more 
effective in the classroom, it is important that they begin to understand that asking 
questions during a lecture is not meant to be rude and arrogant behavior, but an 
attempt to improve one's understanding of the material being taught; that the teacher 
and the students are expected to act as more or less equal in a quasi-informal 
educational setting; that discussion, sharing of opinions, and interactive 
teacher/student invdvement are viewed as an asset and not as a disruption of order; 
and that ttspeci for the teacher is earned, rather than given automatk:ally. 

The readings are also used to introduce the concept of mass education as 
opposed to the selective elitist systems of many other countries. Gradually Che 
po^ndal TAs become familiar with the American definition of democracy and how 
this concept is carried out throughout the American educadonal process. 

It was established earlier that it is reasonable to expect a higher degree of 
correspondence in the perception of the meaning of a message if the participants* 
prior experiences are similar in ^ature. Therefore, in addition to the reading 
assignments, the international students are also given four or five 
communication/observation tasks each semester. The purpose of the assignments is 
to gather more first-hand experience and information about unfamiliar concepts, and 
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thus build the content schema necessary for effective communication (Schallert, 
1982, pp. 13-48). The coromunication/obs^ation tasks are judged as one of the 
experiential tools intended to provide the students with new insights and 
undmtanding of their new environments. Following are examples of possible 
assignments: 

1. One or two observations of an undergraduate or graduate lecoire where the 
focus is the student/teacher interaction in terms of academic and personal 
involvment, q^pearance, etc. Different instructional styles are defined. The 
observations are subsequently discussed in comparative terms. 

2. A short visit to the university day-care center where the principal objectives 
of early childhood education (i.e., independence, self-reliance, and positive 
reinforcement) ait m woik. 

3. A visit to the Academic Assistance Program OfTice, the Developmental Year 
Program Office, or the Honors Program Office to discuss the educational principles 
and philosophies that characterize these programs. 

4. Visits to the Office of Suident Affairs in order to get information about 
financial aid, human relations training, student govenunent and programs, leadership 
training, placement policies, etc. 

5. Int^views with two or three undergraduates on and off campus to find out 
how "typical" students live, think, and pay for their education. 

The usinl format of the communication/observation task calls for 

1. One or two visits to selected classrooms or offices on or off campus; 

2. A short overview of the tcpic for which the students are seeking additional 
information; and 

3. A list of questions that the students are required to ask, for example: Why 
did yuu come to Penn State? What ih^ your high school like? How do you pay for 
your education? What is the function of your office? What is the Academic 
Assistance Program? Who arc the students in the Honors Progrun? 

Each and every one of the communication tadcs has a geiwnd purpose, wM^ 
to increase the international students' awareness and understanding of their audience 
and th^ culturc. The communkation Uisks also provide the intmiational students 
with badly needed opportunities to communicate with native speskm in order to 
practice listening comprehension and communication skills. In order to achieve 
these goals, "le tasks arc often in the form of an interview. 

Ev^ communicatioiVobscrvation ttuk is thoroughly discussed m class, often 
oncamenu The discussions arc structtved so as to provide the international students 
with practice in leading a small -group discussion. Effective questioning, 
information processing, getting to the point, and substantiating one's opinion arc 
some of the techniques of interpersonal communicatkm that arc taught and practiced. 

The international students eiyoy these activities. They find the information 
interesting and very often surprising. The comments on their evaluations arc 
usually very positive. 

The TAs' knowledge of unhenlty policlet. Items three and four of 
our list of pertinent intercultural communication variables rclate to specific 
university policies and regulations. In order to inform the students about this area, a 
number of approaches arc used. For instance, the student handbodc is consulted and 
pertinent points, such as the university attendance policy, dqnrtmental grading 
policy, exams, quizzes and conflicts, late pq)ers and reports, etc., are discussed. The 
would-be TAs are instructed in how to write behavioral objectives and how to 
prepare course outlines. As their first videotaped assignment, they teach a 
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^Illation of the first day of classes. All the necessary information with regard to 
ihe course syllabus and die course objectives must be included in their presentation. 

In ofdef to gain information with regard to matters such as quizzes, exams, 
make-up exams, term papm^ deadlines, grading policy, ^ab rqx>rts, etc., the would- 
be ITAs are again required to comfdete their information-seeking assignments in the 
form of another set of communication tasks. To help the ITAs deal with classroom 
management in general, or with sptciSc grading and evaluation procedures, they are 
encourage to sctk information lixMit administering, proctcving, and grading exams, 
as wdl as cheating, directly bom dieir dqMitments. 

The training program also focuses on the observed undergraduate behaviors that 
aie perceived by the international students as potential discipline problems. Among 
them are classroom behaviors like tardiness, eating or drinking, aiding newspapers, 
talking* asking questions, sleeping, listening to walkman radios, wearing baseball 
caps, smddng, etc. Again, these matters are discussed in class. The intematimal 
students provide their description of the observed student behaviors, followed by 
their inmpretation of the possible reasons for that behavior. More interpretations 
are offered by other students, and the discussion is completed with the instructor's 
"American" perspective. During the discussions, an attempt is m<ide to identify 
possible cultural differences and the significance of such behavicKs. Suaiegies for 
dealing with perceived "discipline" pn^lems are offered. One specific tip that the 
students find very hdpful suggests that attention of the instructor and the class be 
directed to the vicinity of the "cause" of the disturbance, like a student who might be 
reading a newspaper. We know Erom experience that the newspaper reader will 
piobaUy become embarrassed and abandon the offensive behavior, >\jK)ther strategy 
calls for the instructors, or TAs in this case, to position themselves next to the 
student whose behavior is perceived as offensive. The instructor can exercise a 
considerable amount of control ovcf the classroom space. 

One aspect of potential iniercultural miscommunication has been brought to 
our attention recently. A specific group of female students expressed their concern 
with respect to the way some ITAs treat their female students and colleagues. 
Charges of sexism and sexual harassment were made. Plans are being made to 
include this topic as a possible discussion item in the coming year. 

Implications for Research 

Perhaps one of the most surprising facts in our informal surveys of TAs* 
perspectives of their students is their uniform negativity. Since the importance of 
teachers* attitudes toward their students is a fact that is well established in litmture, 
future research should focus on the issue of mutual perceptions, impact, and 
attitudes between ITAs and their students. Several factors, especially those that 
pertain to cultural differences, should be explcned. For instance, the impact of the 
difference between the cognitive styles of the TAf 4u.d their students should be 
investigated. According to Witkin (1962, 1967), cognitive styles are the 
characteristic self-consistent modes of functioning found pervasively throughout an 
individual's cognitive, i.e., perceptual and intellectual activities. Witkin calls them 
manifestations of broader dimensions of personal functioning evident in similar 
form in many areas of the individual*s psychological activities. Members of a 
culture are thought to share similar cognitive characteristics that manifest 
themselves in similar behaviors and perceptions. For instance, Oddou and 
Mendenhall (1984, p. 90) talk about a probable correlation between the typical 
member*s primary mode of perception and the culture*s degree of differentiation of 
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stiinuli in the environment They add that there is probably a correlation between 
the degree of cultural differentiation and the types of percei vers. They conclude that 
foreigners in a new culuire tend to notice novel features (i.e., dissimilarities) more 
than others and tend to weight them mort heavily when judging their frequency. 
The authors also point out that individuals have a tendency to view the "other" 
group less favcnaUy and perceive the behavior of the dissimilar group as "abnormal" 
in relation to "abnormal" situations. Similar concepts are discussed in Schneider 
and Jordan (1981), Dodd (1977), Hughes (1983), and Cahir (1981). 

Pktferred cognitive styles are thought to result from the early childhood rearing 
practices in indivi&ial societies. Furthennore, Ramirez and Castaneda (1974, p. 34) 
conclude that early student-teacher relational experiences resulting from one's 
cultural background also lead to a preferred mode of cognition, communication, 
human relations, and motivational style. These are, according to these authors, 
expected to continue throughout one's own schooling. 

The questions we should ask ourselves are: Is there a difference between the 
prevalent cognitive style of the undergraduate students and the ITAs frxmi different 
sociocultural groups? If there is, and it is a reasonable assumption, can we 
determine a definite relational approach that would be associated with the preferred 
cognitive mode? Does this preferred relational style manifest itself in a "typical" 
preferred teaching style? 

Since research indicates that Anglo-Americans tend to be primarily field- 
iidependent (Ramirez & Castaneda, 1974) and Latin-Americans and Orientals, on the 
other hand, hwt a tendency to be more field-dq)endent (Stodolsky & Lesser, 1%7; 
Ramirez & Price, 1974), can the mutual impact on each other be constructive in a 
student-teacher situation? Can the negative perceptions of the American 
undergraduates by their ITAs, as indicated in our survey, be attributed to the 
cognitive, i.e., perceptual, styles and the differqnce between them? To what degree, 
if at all, can a training program for ITAs influence their attitudes toward their 
American students? What impact will the possible change in ITAs* attitudes have 
on tbdr teaching effectiveness? 

In oidet to explore and analyze the above-mentioned items, this author agrees 
with the recommendations made by Paige (1983), "that concqHual models ^uld be 
utilized and tested using multivariate statistical approaches; and that longitudinal 
studies should be conducted to examine attitudinal intercultural irfienomena over 
time." Specifically, the effects of the difference between the preferred cognitive 
styles of the ITAs and their students shcs:1d be investigated systematically within 
the instructional context (Such a study is presently being conducted at Penn State.) 

Summary 

The training of international teaching assistants is an important task in view of 
the growing numbers of foreign-bom nationals teaching in American postsecondary 
institutions. In spite of the fact that there are many language training programs, the 
issue of intercultural conmiunication nnd cultural differences between ITAs and their 
students is also of importance. The interculuiral training nnodule, one of the five 
instructional training modules in The Pennsylvania State University's training 
program for ITAs, was described in this paptf . It is suggested that training 
programs include training for intercultural understanding in order to increase the 
communication effectiveness cf ITAs. Cultural differences play an important role in 
how people interact and perceive each other. It is important that these differences be 
investigated and that the training programs aim at closing the gap in 
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communication, and thus improve undergraduate instruction at institutions of higher 
education. 
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Developing Listening and Speech 
Communication Skills: A Course for 
Prospective International Teaching 
Assistants 

Patricia A. Dunkel and Tannaz Rahman 

Introduction 

The paper discusses the development of a course to teach prospective 
International Teaching Assistants (ITAs who score less than 200 on the Test of 
Spoken English) to improve their listening and speaking skills in English. It 
presents a rationale for including a course targeting development of public speaking 
skills in future ITAs and suggests that concurrent training in listening 
comprehension and notetaking skill development should be included in the 
curriculum. The article describes classroom listening and q)eaking activities and 
lists several commercially available materials that can be used to construct a 
listening and q)eaking curriculum. The Speaking and Listening course is the first 
of a three-course sequence for ITAs enrolled at The Pennsylvania State University 
who because of English language difficulties are not ready to take up their teaching 
responsibilities. The two courses following the Speaking and Listening course 
focus on improving ITAs' teaching methods and famUiarizing them with the culture 
of the American classroom. 

The Need for an ITA Speech Communication and Listening 
Curriculum: Theoretical Considerations 

Teaching prospective ITAs to devetop the ability to deliver oral presentations 
before an audience is a crucial component of an effective ITA program. Learning the 
principles of public speaking should help the ITAs to think critically in English, to 
organize informatbn in English, and in the future to speak more effectively when 
they have to convey academic information to their American undograduate students. 
In preparing iot their future teaching responsibilities, they need, in other words, to 
learn the basic principles of public speaking-to ''see how to formulate specific 
purpose statements, how to analyze and adapt to audiences, how to organize ideas 
and construct outlines, how to assess evidence and reasoning, how to use language 
effectively, and so forth" (Lucas, 1986, p. iii). A course in developing the art of 
public q)eaking should, therefore, be an integral aspect of an ITA's preservice 
training and shouM provide information concerning: (a) the basic principles of the 
speech communication process; G>) the initial stq)s in speech prqKiration (including 
the step of brainstorming for speech topics); (c) the basic principles of audience 
analysis; (d) the techniques of gathering speech materials (including the types of 
supfKXting materials and the librvy research needed for collection of such materials); 
(e) the effective use of assembled materials; and (0 the basic methods of speech 
delivery (including the use of the speaker's voice, nonverbal communication cues, 
and vi^ aids) (see Lucas, 1986). 
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Anotho* cnicial element of a curriculum devoted to developing ITAs* oral 
production skills involves the receptive skill of listening comprehension. The 
critical importance of listening comprehension training is today widely 
acknowledged in acquisition of a second language, and the emphasis in many 
second/foreign language classrooms is on providing listening activities as a 
substantial segment of the second language curriculum (Dunkel, 1986). Morley 
(1985, p. 32) notes, fcx example, that ''the need for special attention to listening 
compiehe ision as an integral part of communication is now well-established.** As a 
result, listening fluency development is viewed as the fulcrum of second language 
improvement, even in a class whose target objective is the improvement of oral 
communication skills in the second/fcmign language. McCandless and Winitz 
(1986, p. 356) suggest that extensive listening experience, particularly at the 
beginning stages of language learning, has a positive effect on inonunciation. "A 
sufficient listening time may be necessary in order to store correctly the internal 
phonok)gical and phonetic rqxesentations of speech segments." 

The notion tfiat extensive auditory input is essential for successful second 
language learning and improvement has not, however, been relegated to the 
beginning levels of language instruction. Today, advanced level classes for ITAs 
generally include not only oral production training but also listening and even 
lecture notetaking training. The Penn State Listening and Speaking curriculum for 
ITAs includes listening activities as an integral part of the speech communication 
syllabus. 

The Listening and Speaking Curriculum: Practical Considerations 

At Tne Pennsylvania State University, Speech Communication 115G is 
designed to develop basic speaking and listening skills in prospective ITAs whose 
score on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) equals or exceeds 550 
and whose scores on the Test of Spoken English (TSE) equals less than 200. Moie 
speciffcally, the course attempts to familiarize ITAs with structuring and presenting 
academic discourse by providing practice in both attending to and giving academic 
speeches. The students are required to: (a) attend to and take notes on short academic 
lectures presented by both American lecturers (on audiotape and videotape) ^xld their 
fellow students; (b) interact in small group discussions with their peers concerning 
the structure, content, and delivery of an effective oral presentation; and (c) give 
fmnal in-class oral presentations. 

Strategics for Developing ITA Listening and Notetaking Skills 

Students listen to audiotaped lectures (or view videotapes) to accomplish two 
main objectives: (a) to develop lecture notetaking skills; and (b) to become familiar 
with the style in which an informative lecture is presented by an American 
professOT. Advanced Listening Comprehension: Developing Aural and Noie-taking 
Skills (Dunkel & Pialorsi, 1982) is used to help students achieve these objectives. 
In the videotaped version of Advanced Listening Comprehension^ an American 
lecuirer presents 15 lectures on topics ranging from the history of the Panama Canal 
to the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. The videotaped lectures contain 
elements of authentic discourse (e.g., verbal Tillers, restatements, information 
mistakes that are then corrected, etc.). The audiotapes present a more scripted 
version of the lectures than do the videotapes. Both the audiotapes and the 
videotapes provide speaker-mentors who guide the student along in listening and 
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notetaking-skill development. "The mentor interrupts the lecturers in the early 
piesentations to inquiie wheth^ ornot the important facts [iH:esented by the lecturer] 
weie noted down. On)Oitimity for self-correction is given^» and encouragement 
frequently offered, so that the learner can begin to develop simultaneously both 
coi^idence and sldU in listening and notetaking in English" (Dunkel & Pialorsi. 
1982, pp. vii-viii). 

Students listen to and take notes on 10 to IS lectures. They are tested on the 
information presented in the lectures in seven announced objective-type exams. 
They use their notes to mswef the exam questions lO highlight the importance of 
the storage function of their notes. 

Students are also required to attend to and take notes on in-class academic 
piesentations by their classmates. They are encouraged to use their notes to 
summarize in writing, or oraUy on audiotape, die content of their peers' speeches. 

Although the Diuikel and Pialorsi (1982) material is presently being used, there 
are oth^ listening and notetaking courses that are commocially available and that 
could be used to help students develop academic listening fluency. For example, 
Ruetten hdps students develop strategies for comprehending academic lectures by 
having them focus first on the main point of the lecture and then on the supporting 
information provided by the speaker. As Ruetten (1986, p. v) notes. The text also 
aims to help students recognize typical rhetmcal and (Hganizational patterns in 
academic discourse and to use previous infcMmation and expectations about 
university courses in order to make iq)pr(q)riate predictions" about the content of the 
lectures. The lectures are given by univmity professors and contain information 
given in their college courses in political science, physical geography, and 
marketing. The rhetorical patterns of definition, analysis by division, classification, 
cause and effect, comparison and contrast are discussed as frameworks for 
structuring, organizing, luid delivering expository nutterial. In addition, the methods 
of framinr lecture presentations in terms of problems/solutions, question/answer 
technique and chronological sequence are highlighted. Comprehending Academic 
Lectures (Ruetten, 1986) is accompanied by a set of audiot{q)es and an instructor's 
manual containing the transcripts of the lectures and an answer guide to the 
questions. 

Mason's Understanding Academic Lectures has the stated goal of enabling 
students to "reconstruct the plan, the purpose, the supporting data and illustrations 
in a given lecture. Italsoaims to devek)p the ability to discern orders of importance 
in the material presented" (Mason, 1983, p. xi). IVo types of academic discourse 
are presented in the Mason material: int^ews and lectures. Spesdcers from diverse 
disciplines (e.g.t economic geology, philosophy, history, biology, rhetoric. 
anthiopok)gy. English literature, and French civilization) and a number of language 
backgrounds are rqxesented. In addition, as the author notes, the variety of the 
q)eakers' backgrounds are representative of that found on most large campuses in 
North America. Enabling stiidents to "folk)w a Uve mind at work" in an academic 
context in English is one of the target objectives of the academic listening 
curriculum. ITAs can use the listening materials both as models of academic 
discourse and as catalysts for improving their listening comprehension of spoken 
academic discourse. 

Strategies for Developing ITA In*Class Oral Presentation Skills 

During the course of the semester, students give seven in-class oral 
presentations, ranging in length from two to three minutes at the beginning of the 
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semester to 10 minutes at the end of the term. Before each presentation, they 
prepare a formal outline for each speech. Students participate in instructor-guided, 
in-class exercises in pfeparation for their speeches. Hiey learn to: (a) recognize and 
utilize the difEnent ihetorical patterns of organization (e.g., comparison and contrast, 
cause and effect, process, classification, and narrative); (b) recognize poorly 
organized examples of spdcen academic discourse; (c) outline speeches; and (d) use 
appropriate cohesive devices (e.g., transitional phrases) in their speeches. They also 
learn how to conduct and use Utoary research to substantiate their speeches. By 
participating in formal group and panel discussions, they learn how to express ideas 
in English, how to argue in favcMr of a position, and how to arrive at a group 
consensus. They also learn the structural and stylistic differences between spoken 
and written English. 

Individual tutorial sessions held outside class are an essential component of the 
listening and q)eaking curriculum. Students meet individually with their instructor 
for a 40-minute session following every two oral presentations. The instructor uses 
the tutcmal sessions to identify and remediate individual students' pronunciation 
and/or grammar problems. Following the tutorial, a student may be assigned to do 
additional pronunciation work in the language lab or in additional tutorial sessions. 

The speaking component of the curriculum is segmented into two-wedc cycles. 
The main text for the speaking component is Communicating Effectively in 
English by Porter, Grant, & Draper (1985). Typically, two weeks are devoted to 
each unit in the hock. 

The Cycle of Preparation and Presentation of Speeches 
Preparing the Speech (Week 1) 

The first week of each two-week cycle is spent helping students to prepare for 
the speeches that they will make during the second week. During the preparation 
week, the students read the text material for homework befcve it is discussed in 
class. Each unit of the text covers a particular "type" of speech: a report on an 
interview and/or on a group discussion; a demonstration speech; »n opinion q)eech; 
an information speech; and a proposal speech. In addition, students give a review of 
a scholarly article and prepare a minilecture. 

At thie beginning of the first week of each cycle, the instructor introduces the 
following week's type of speech and explains what students arc to focus on in 
prqmring their speeches (e.g., using chronological organization to frame a 
demonstration speech). The instructor familiarizes the students with the rhetorical 
devices and cues normally associated with that week's type of speech and makes 
them aware of the appropriate use of such devices in the partkular form of address 
ufida preparation. Students are also instructed in ways of prquring and using note 
cards as a nuiemonic device during delivery (rf the speech. 

As a result of class discussions and instructor lecturing, the students have in 
mind q)ecific q)eech-composing objectives as they preparc their speeches. During 
class they engage in many k!ea-generating, discussion-provcrfung activities in both 
small group and general class discussions. Deciding on the i^ropriateness of a 
particidar topic for a given audience and a given amount of time, and tmunstorming 
for the outline of a selected topic arc among the in-class activities. The resulting 
group interactions not only provide the students with ideas concerning the structurc 
and content of the speech under preparation, but they also enhance sttidents' English 
conversational skills. 
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Gass size is maintained at 12 students or fewer to ensure that each student has 
ample oppcmunity to communicate both on an informal basis (via in-class 
discussions about the q)eeches they are preparing), and on a formal basis (via the 
delivery of the qmches), and to receive sufficient feedback fiom the instructor. 

Delifering the Speeeheg (Week 2) 

During the week fdlowing the pr3paratofy discussions, the students give their 
speeches. The spcccties must inchide not only the elements and principles discussed 
during the prior week of preparation, h>*' they must also demonstrate a 
comprehensive assimilation of all the good speech-making elements presented in 
eariier weeks. Time constraints for speeches are rigorously enforced. The time 
constraint varies from two to 10 minutes* For the final oral presentation each 
student prqpares a 10-minute speech in which one concept in the student's field of 
study is explicated. In this speech, die students are e}q)ected to display their speech- 
making mastery by using all the stylistic and organizational features suidied during 
the semester. 

For the initial rounds of qieeches, die instructor provides constructive criticism 
to die class immediately following each presentation. This is done so that die entire 
class can profit from die instructor's analysis of each individual's presentation. As 
die speeches kngdien, however, die evaluation is provided to each speaker in written 
form only. The written evaluations critique the individual's pronunciation, usage, 
body language, amount of eye contact, devdopment of rapport widi the audience, 
and die organization and content of die presentation. Specific grammar and 
pronunciation errors are dealt widi during die after-class tutorials. All classroom 
presentations are audiotqied and constitute die data for tutorial discussions. 

Snmmary 

FTAs will be engaged in communicating large amounts of academic information 
in English to dieir English-speaking students. If diey i^tto succeed in doing so, 
their oral presentation skills need to be excellent, or honed to excellence. They 
must both understand dieir American undergraduate students and be able to exiness 
diemselves clearly and effectively in En^ish. American students expect dieir 
international TAs to have fiaidamental knowledge of effective public speaking and to 
demonstrate the content and delivery skills that are seminal to public 
communication. The speaking and listening course for prospective ITAs at Psenn 
State attempts to prepare diem to understand English and to convey knowledge 
effectively in English. 
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A Multiperspective Approach to 
International Teaching Assistant 
Training: The International Teaching 
Assistant Project of the Center for 
Instructional Development and 
Research, University of Washington 

Debra-L Sequeira and Ann L. Darling 

When the Center for Instructional Development and Research at the University 
of Washington was restructured in 1983, there were nuuiy new issues that needed to 
be addressed concerning the improvement of und^graduate teaching and learning. 
Among the issues was the significant role international teaching assistants (ITAs) 
play in undergraduate instruction. As a result of the concerns initiated by 
undergraduate students, course supervisors, administrators, and ITAs themselves, the 
center, in 1984, initiated what has come to be known as the ITA Project 

During Ae last three years the center has continually modified and improved the 
ITA Project in an effort to provide quality instructional support for the growing 
pcq)ulation of ITAs (240 out of 1,000 TAs) at the University of Washington. 
Because our efforts have proven to be fruitful, this paper is an attempt to present 
some of our more important insights. Our purpose is three-fold. First, we will 
offer some background and describe the three phases of our ITA Project: (a) the 
prefall woricshop, (b) the ongoing seminar with observations, and (c) the ongoing 
tutorials. Second, we will identify components of our project that have become 
essential to its continued effectiveness. Third, we will describe and evaluate one 
segment of our prefall workshop, the undergraduate "talk-back" panel, which is an 
example of our efforts to draw from a variety of perspectives on teaching and 
learning as we address ITA issues. 

The ITA Project: A Description 

The ITA Project assists ITAs in the areas of language, instruction, and culture, 
all important for success in the classroom. When we discuss language issues, we 
focus on language concerns that are specific to instructional settings. The ITAs 
deliver lectures to us, solve chemistry problems, and show us how they perform 
during simulations of student office hours. In other words, the ITAs use the 
language of their disciplines, and we listen and give feedback; we listen to them 
both at the center in practice sessions, and in their own classrooms and offices as 
they go about their instructional tasks. 

Since we have found that English proficiency is necessary, but not sufficient, 
for success in the classroom, the remaining areas of instructional communication 
and culture are also emphasized. Instructional communication, then, is discipline- 
specific, and we offe; suggestions as to how ITAs can organize their material, listen 
to student questions, answer student questions, and "read"* nonveibal communication 
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in the specific coaicxu whether it be an engineering class, a physics class, or a math 
tutoring session. 

The last component-culture~is explored in two ways. First, we use 
obsmationsand interviews to understand the context in which the needs of the ITAs 
arise; second, we impart a general composite of what to expect from the 
undergraduate culture at the University of Washington. Given our gc^s, we attempt 
to assist die ITAs in language, instruction, and culture in each phase of the project 

PhaMe !: Prefatt Workshop 

Two weeks before the autumn quarter begins, we conduct a one-week woikshop 
that lasts for 30 hours. Each day we have the ITAs actively invdved in woridng in 
groups, participating in microteadiing sessions, discussing issues with pe^s and 
und^:graduates, etc. (see ^>pendix A). Each day of the workshop is underscored 
with a guiding question, such as, what is expected of an ITA and what are the 
resources available? What are strategies for interacting with students? What are 
strategies for presenting information? etc. These questions address the ITAs' most 
pressing needs based on previous years' feedback. Moreover, each day progresses 
toward more demanding involvement for the ITAs, cubninating in videotaped 
presentations followed by group critiques. 

Phase II: Seminars/Observations and Tutorials 

After the w<^cshop, we divide the participants into two groups (see Figure 1). 
Group (A) is composed of those i^o have immediate classroom responsibilities 
and/or have never taught in their home countries. This group attends the weekly 
seminar and is observed at least twice in their instructional settings. In the other 
group (B) are those ITAs with immediate language needs who may be involved with 
suidents in such opacities as grading or one-to-one instruction. Group (B), then, 
attends our uitoriali. As the diagram indicates, tutorials arc half-hour weekly 
sessions and seminars are one-and one-half-hour weekly sessions. 



Figure 1. Three Phases of ITA Project 



PrcfaU Workshop 



Workshop 
30 Houn 



FaU 




Winter 


Group A: 
Seminar/Obiervationa 
1 1/2 Houri Weekly 




Group A: 
Tutoriala 
1/2 Hour Weekly 








Group B: 
Tu'oriala 
1/2 Hour Weekly 




Group B: 
Seminar/Obf er va tions 
1 1/2 Hours Weekly 



Evaluation 



ITAs assigned to either seminar or tutorials remain in that assignment through 
the fall. For winter quarter we reverse the assignments; that is, those assigned to 
seminar in the fall are now in the uitorials and vice-versa. Thus, the ITAs receive 
the benefits of both group contact and one-to-one support. Further, in both seminar 
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and tutoriab» the ITAs benefit from the center's facilities: liteary resources, viewing 
of videos»andmidtmn evaluations of dieir teaching by center staff. 

Phase HI: Evatuatton 

Spring quarter the prqjea is evaluated in three ways. First, die ITAs complete 
a form diat requires bodiquandtadve and open-ended responses. Second, we conduct 
interviews widi dqnrtment chairs and course supovisOTS in cMfder to best meet the 
needs of die specific dqiartment employing ITAs. Third, we incorporate the 
undergraduate perqiecttve by interviewing sevofal students from classes taught by 
ITAs whom we have observed autumn and winter quarters. The quantitative and 
qualitative data received from diese three sources are summarized by die center staff, 
who discuss results and implications for the project The feedback from diese 
sources in 1985, for example, shaped many of our decisions for 1986, including 
faculty involvement and an increase in perfonnance practice for die ITAs. Each data 
source is important in our efforts to improve die project the following year. 

ITA Project: Essential Components 

Now diatwe are in our third year of die ITA Project, and able to claim success, 
we can identify some of the components diat have been essential in our efforts (see 
Appendix B). First, we needed to u-iderstand the University of Washington culture 
and ground ourselves in the values of the institution in order to receive 
psychological as well as financial support Since we are die largest research 
institution in die Nordiwest, we had to accqn die premise that research is first and 
teaching a close second. If research time is coveted over class time, dien it is our 
mandate to he^ the ITA find shortcuts, such as using instructional time well so he 
or she will not be inundated widi students during office hours. In cxrder to assist die 
ITAs in their duties, we found it essential to visit departments to determine die 
kinds of instructional responsibilities ITAs have in dieir respective departments. 
Therefore, direa observation ITAs and interviews widi depaatment chain, course 
supervisors, and odierTAs became a second essential component of die project We 
found we had to meet die needs ofour clients in order to keq> our doors open. The 
center is a service agency and wofks on a referral basis; die ITA Project is not an 
exception. Dqwtments ref^ new ITAs to us, but our service is not required. It is 
essential, dien, when an ITA tells us Uiat his or her department is different, diat we 
go diere and find out how. Our dq)artments are very autonomous and diere is not 
one way of teaching across campus. What if we find instructional problems when 
wearrive? Werespondtodieperceivedneedsof the ITA first and slowly incorporate 
odier possible changes duoughout die process. Reqxmding to ITA needs first is die 
third essential component of our project Most of our ITAs come to us claiming 
that language is thdr problem; no amount of instructional communication rhetoric 
will persuade diem otherwise. Therefore, we address dieir language needs first, 
perhaps in tutorials, and dien suggest videotq)ing sessions and joindy arrive at odio^ 
changes diat couM facilitate instruction. Such changes take time, and we work best 
when die ITAs are invcdved in die project on an ongoing basis. 

A final component diat we have found essential to die Yik Project concerns 
university-wide involvement diat incorporates a variety of perspectives on teaching 
and learning. In our prefall workshop, we schedule presentations from faculty, staff, 
former ITAs, and undergraduates. The stories from each group contribute to die 
ITAs* knowledge of die local culture. One particular culture diat is talked about 
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quite (rften during woitshop week is the undergraduate culture. Unfcntunaicly, the 
undergraduate perq)ective has beoi typically left out of many ITA training programs 
(Turitz, 1984)* We at the University of Washington have attempted to inovporate 
iiqnit fiom undergraduates by designing what we call die "talk-back" panel In what 
fdlows we will describe the goals, procedures, and evaluations of our "talk-back" 
panel 

ITA •Talk-Back'' Panel 

Our "talk-back" panel is designed to meet two goals* On a very pragmatic 
level, the panel is a way to provide information about what undergraduates expect of 
TAs in general and ITAs in particular. One of the differences between an ITA and a 
United States TA is that the latter is a product of the school system in which he or 
she is now assigned to teach* Because it is a familiar envirotunent and intuitive 
reqx)nse$ can be trusted, a United States TA is likely to experience less difficulty 
recognizing and understanding undergraduate expectations* While the coordinators of 
the ITA project can provide information about undergraduate expectations, such 
information is obviously second hand and therefore not optimally credible to the 
ITA. One function s^ed by our "talk-back" panel, then, is to i^ovide first-hand 
information about what undergraduates want and expect from ITAs. 

A second goal of the "talk-back" panel is to initiate dialogue between 
und^graduates and ITAs. In the three years that we have been operating an ITA 
training program, it has become apparent that undergraduates and ITAs have little 
oi^rtunity to talk about their differing interpretations of appropriate teacho* and 
student behavk>r* While ITAs may talk to each odier, other experienced TAs, and/or 
the coordinators of the ITA project, they seldom, if ever, speak directly with 
undergraduates about what is occurring in the classroom* Similarly, although 
undergraduates may discuss thdr experiences with ITAs with felk>w students, other 
TAs, parents, and/or university officials, they seldom confront the ITA immediately 
respcMisible for the classroom instructkm* Because we believe that open channels of 
commumcation are more efficient and productive, we have designed the "talk-back" 
panel to increase the possibility that undergraduates and ITAs will communicate 
directly with one another* 

In order to meet these two goals, we made several practical decisions. One of 
the first decisions concerned the actual form that the sessions should take. Because 
we wanted bodi to disseminate information (about undergraduate perq)ectives) and to 
encourage discussion, we chose the panel discussion method* 

A second important decision concerned who woukl represent undergraduates on 
the panel* The University of Washington has a reladvely strong undergraduate 
legislative I jdy: the Associated Students of the University of Washington (ASUW). 
One of the primary agenda items for this legislative body in recent years has been 
"dealing with the ITA i^oblem." Because of the salience of the issue to that body, 
we decided to invite officers of ASUW to represent their concerns on the panel We 
also decided that the view of the ASUW should not be the only one rqrosented to 
our ITAs. There are a large number of undergraduates at UW who are not active in 
student government and whose views, therefore, arc not necessarily rqmsented by 
the ASUW. In order to get a balanced undergraduate perspective, we asked 
undergraduate students whom we knew or had in class (and who were not involved 
with ASUW) to participate on the panel. 

A third decision involved how much, if at all, we should monitor what 
undergraduates might say to the ITAs. While we wanted honesty, we also wanted 
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dtfrfomacy. We did iM see the usefulness of exposmg new ITAs to tmder^^ 
who were hostile and attacking. It did not seem any more useful* however, to 
restrain undergraduates who were simply telling the truth as they saw it (not to 
mention the implicit violation of freedom of expression contained in this action). 
As a result, we decided not to uKmitor the contem of what undergraduates 
provide some coaching on the ways that they communicated their concerns. We 
asked the undergraduates to be straightfcH^ard and objective, to avoid personal 
attacks while being completdy candid about dieir concerns. 

For our pand discussion we selected five undergraduates (three from and 
two from the general UW undergraduate population) and asked each of them to 
piqnre a five-minute presentatkm. We asked them to include in their [nesentation a 
description of dieir expectations for TAs in gen^ and ITAs in specific, some 
e?q)eriences they have IukI with ITAs (positive and negative), and any other general 
concerns about ITAs and undergraduate instruction that they might like to voice. 
Each of the five undergraduates then sjpdkt for about five minutes to the entire ITA 
audience. At the end the presentations, we opened the floor for general questions 
and conunents. When most of die comments and questions had been addressed, one 
of the staff summarized die primary issues that had been raised during either the 
formal presentatkm or die general discusskm. We then broke die large group into a 
number oS smaller groups, distributing ourselves and the undergraduates evenly. 
Each of die small groups was asked to discuss possible resolutions of one of die 
major issues previously summarized. Each group was given a diff^oent issue to 
discuss. Results of the small discussion groups were then reported back to die 
larger group. 

The "talk-back" panel is an important part of our week. It allows ITAs to 
acquire infomuttkxi about undergraduates from undergraduates and it provides at least 
an initial context in whkh undergraduates and ITAs can talk freely and openly about 
diffoent interpretations of didr experiences in teaching and learning. In die two 
years we have used die panel to achieve diese goals, we have not experienced any 
severe negative consequences. In &u:t, participants have reported learning a great deal 
from the session. Through both their quantitative evahiations and their anecdotal 
comments, ITAs report increased understanding of the student perspective. The 
undergraduate participants, on die other hand, have frequendy mentioned how die 
panel has iricreased dieir understanding of die difficulties ITAs face in United States 
classrooms. Since our "talk-back" panel has been weU received, we willc^tinue 
to incorporate it in our fall workshop week. In die fuuire, however, we do hope to 
provide a little more structure to the undergraduate comments (perhaps asking diem 
to address specific issues radier than spcsk globally about expectations) and increase 
die amount of time we allow for discus ' jn. 

Conclusion 

We have presented background information and a description of the ITA Proi^'^t 
at die University of Washington. In addition, we have identified die components ot 
our project that we have found to be essential to its continued effectiveness. Last, 
we described die undergraduate talk-back panel, which has been a successful part of 
our prefall workshop. It is our hope that presenting our expoience at die Center for 
Instructional Development and Research will provide impetus for thinking about 
additional ways of assisting ITAs. 
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Appendix A 

Center for Instructional Development and Research 
ITA Workshop Schedule, September 15-19, 1986 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH 

What is ejected of an ITA and what are the resources available? 

8:30-10:30 Welcome: Jody Nyquist, Director for Instructional Development, 
Center for Instructional Development and Research. ITA Project 
Staff: Debra Sequeira, Coordinator; Ann Darling, Staff 
Consultant; and Karen Freisem, Staff Associate 

Orientation: Preview goals and schedule for workshop week 

ESL Resources: William Harshbarger, Academic Coordinator, 
English as a Second Language Programs 

Introductions exercise 

10:30-10:45 BREAK 

10:45-12:00 View and discuss videotape, "Role of the Graduate TA" 
12:00-1:30 LUNCH 

1 :3O-2:0O Welcome from the Graduate School: Elizabeth Feetham, Assistant 
Dean of the Graduate School 

2:00-2:45 Lecture/Discussion: Linguistic and Language Pnxluction 

Professor Carol Stoel-Gammon, Speech and Hearing Sciences 

2:45-3.00 BREAK 

3:00-4:00 Lecture/Discussion: Strategies for responding to student questions 
4:00-4:15 SPEAK test preview 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH 

What are strategies for interacting with students? 

8:30-9:00 Group A: SPEAK test 
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Group B: Practical Application: Strategies for responding to 
student questions 

9:00-9:30 Groups A and B switch 

9:30-9:45 BREAK 

9:45-11:00 Lecture/Discussion: Five Stumbling Blocks to Intercultural 
Communication 

1 1:00-12:00 Lecture/Discussion: Advice on running a lab section 

Anne Paul, Staff Consultant-CIDR, Teaching Associate-Biology 

12:00-1:30 LUNCH 

1 :30-2:4S Lecture/Discussion with practice exercises: Effective listening 
2:45-3:00 BRE/.K 

3:00-4:00 Panel Discussion: Experienced ITAs talk about "the first year" 

Participants: Yong Mei Wang, Chemistry; Du Ping, Chemistry; 
Teru Homma, Electrical Engineering; and Tailan Chi, 
Int^national Business 

WEDNESDAY, SlSPTEMBER 17TH 
What are strategies for presenting irformation? 

8:30-9:30 Lecture/Discussion: Structuring and delivering a good presentation 

9:30' 10:15 Pair/Small Group Work: Planning a 5-minute presentation (to be 
audkHaped) 

10:15-10:30 BREAK 

10:30- 11:15 Lecture/Discussion: Using the overhead projector and chalkboard 
as instructional tools 

11:15-12:00 Discussion: Critiquing a presentation 

12:00-1:30 LUNCH 

1:30-3:00 Panel Discussion: Undergraduate students discuss what it's like 
having an FTA. 

Participants: David Chee, Board of Control Member; Bill Currie; 
Mary Lyn Hikel, ASUW Academic Affairs; Lisa Kaluza; and Jeff 
MacLean, ASUW President 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH 
What are strategies for managing instruction? 

8:30-9:30 LcctuWDiscussion: Your first day of class-Introducing yourself 
and your syllabus 

9:30-10:30 Pairwork: Planning first day presentations 

10:39-10:45 BREAK 

10:45-12:00 Groups A. B. C: Videoti^)e first day presentations 

Groups D. E. F: Evaluating teaching 
Jim Stone, Staff Consultant-CIDR 

12:00-1:30 LUNCH 

1 :30-2:45 Groups ABC and DEF switch 

2:45-3:00 BREAK 

3:00-4:00 Lecture/Discussion: Issues involved in tutoring students 
Professor Jere Lord, Department of Physics 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19TH 

What are strategies for preventing misunderstandings with students? 

8:30-9:45 Groups A, B, and C: Videotape critiques 
Groups D, E, and F: Free 

9:45-1 1:00 Groups ABC and DEF switch 

11:00-12:00 Lecture/Discussion: Learning without the Dictionary-Observing 
Cultural Patterns 

Kristine Fitch, Teaching Assistant-Speech Communication 
12:00-1:30 LUNCH 

1:30-3K)0 View and discuss videotape, "Encounters with Teaching"-Role- 
plays 

3:00-3:30 Wrap-up and workshop evaluation 

3:30-4:30 Reception for participants and presenters-Parrington 206 
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Appendix B 

University of Wasliington International Teaching Assistant Project 
Essentials 

L Institutional Philosophy/S upport 

A. Administrative 

B. Dqiaitmental 

n. Direct Observation/Interviews 

A. ITAs 

B. Dq)aitment Chair^ourse Supervisors 
m. ITAs* Perceived Needs 

A. Applied Piroblem-solving 
IV. Variety of Perspectives 

A. Faculty/Staff 

B. Experi^K:edITA^As 

C. Undei^graduates 



Center for Instructional Development & Research 
University of W- Nington 
107 Parringtun, DC-07 
Seatde, WA 98185 
(206) 543-6588 
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L. Darling is Staff Consuhc 
Research, University of Washington. 
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ESL Workshop for Graduate Students at 
the City College of New York, CUNY 

Nancy Lay and Linda H. Mantel 

Background 

At least 20% of the graduate students in residence at City College of New York 
(CCNY) arc forcign-bom. including close to 80% of the students in physical 
sciences and more than half in engineering. These figures include both master's 
students registered at the college and PhD students registerel at the graduate school 
who are doing their woit at the college. Many of these students are, or would like 
to be, TAs. Their English language proficiency ranges from excellent to very poor, 
although they are often well trained and knowledgeable in their professional fields. 

Two years ago, the college received a grant from AT&T for a special three-week 
English language program for graduate students in engineering. The program was 
quite successful, and a similar small program was carried out during the summer of 
1985. Subsequent demand by graduate students for ESL courses in the autumn of 
1985 had the effect of depriving some of our undergraduates of their needed places in 
class. Later that fall. Professors Lay and Mantel requested and were awarded a grant 
from the President's Fund for Innovation and Excellence to run an experimental ESL 
woikshop for graduate students in January 1986, on which we report here. 

Plans and Objectives 

A three-week, intensive workshop (three hours a day, four days a week, for a 
total of 36 hours) was held, directed by Professor Nancy Lay. Fifteen graduate 
students participated; all except two were from China. Their fields included 
electrical engineering, chemistry, biochemistry, physics, biology, and art. Their 
length of time in residence and their language proficiency varied greatly. Major 
objectives included increased proficiency in speaking and understanding English, and 
abilit>' to organize and present orally to their peers both technical and nontechnical 
materials. 

Curriculum and Method 

The curriculum included traditional writing and speaking exercises from texts 
(G. Barnes, Communication Skills for the Foreign-born Professional, N. D. S. Lay, 
Making the Most of English), and two novel activities that were quite different from 
those usually carried out. The first was role playing, in wh^ch pairs or small groups 
of students were presented with a social situation and engaged in a dialogue or 
conversation to decide how to deal with it They then acted it out for the class, and 
invited comments and discussion. This exercise focused particularly on natural 
expressions and clarity of pronunciation. 

The second innovation was the oral journal, in which each student recorded on 
tape a paragraph from the day's assignment, then followed it with commentary on 
the ideas p^posed, activities in class, and other items that they wished to "discuss" 
with the teacher. P«4rticularly for those normally reticent individuals for whom class 
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discussion is difficdt, die oral jounial proved tool to increase fluency 

and boild both confidmce and vocabulary. Stronger students also benefited, since 
t!iey were able to discuss their ideas in detail. Eadi day the teacher listened to the 
tqies and returned diem with tq)ed comments on pronunciation* expression of ideas, 
and sptciBc suggestions for improvements. In diis way, a useful dialogue was 
established between teacher and sUidents in a ncmdireatening veibal situaticn. 

EvalutioB 

Oral prc^ciency and pitsentation were assessed befofe and after d^ 
videocq)e. In die first session, die students introduced d!emselves and q^ke for a 
minute or two about their activities at the college. During die last session, each 
studem was asittd to introduce a classmate, who dien gave a five-minute talk on his 
or her research field and answered questions from die rest of die class. Itwasclear 
diat by die end <tf die progiam students were able to present material in dicir fields 
clearly and respok J adequately to questions. Many of dieir eariier nervous 
mannerisms (hesitation, rqietition, giggling) had disq^ However, when diis 
groiq) was compared widi anodier groqi from a standard second-level ESL class 
(which was more advanced and less heterogeneous in fluency to start), it was clear 
diat die specitl groqi had not had enough time lo achieve die Uuger nontechnical 
vocabulary and fhiency diat die r^ular class demonstrated. 

Writing was assessed by asking die student, at die end of die program, to writ^ 
a brief essay on die important research questions in dieir areas. The essays were 
compared widi diose from a group of jpKluate students enrolled in die standard 
second-kvel ESL cbn (die same compviaon group as diat mentioned akyve). Each 
pqier was read by two graders. The rcsulu showed dutt die writing proficiency of 
die ^ial project groiq> was greater duui diat of die odier group, but diat neidier 
was at a satisfactory level. Aldiough die project did not focus on develcqnnent of 
writing skills, it is clear dut such skills should be furdier cultivated before die 
student is fiaced widi die proUem of writing a dissntation! 

Snggestiont for the Future 

A three-week intensive course focusing on development of oral skills, 
particularly dvough the use of die oral journal, is a useful way to encourage 
students whose experience of q)oken Englist is minimal. More time should be 
taken widi details of pronunciation and develc^Nnent of nontechnical, everyday 
vocabulary. However, a follow-up course during die semester is also essential to 
stabilize the skills and to build further upon the vocabula^ This course should be 
individualized as much as possible to die particular suidents strengdis and 
weafaiesses. Frequent videotqnng helps to document and reinf(»ce progress. In 
addition, a parallel component focusing on technical writing should begin when die 
students have acquired an qipropriate vocabulary. 



Nancy Lay is Chair of English as a Second Language and Linda H, Mantel is 
Assistant Provost of the City College of New York, 
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Training International TAs at Texas 
Tech: An Overview 



Rosslyn Smith 

Texas Tech University began a fonnal training program for prospective 
international teaching assistants (TTAs) in 1980. The goals of the program reflect 
the special needs of the ITAs and the American students with whom they will come 
in contact These goals include developing an understanding of the role of the 
teacher in American higher education classrooms, acquainting participants with the 
cross-cultural variables that may affect them in the classroom, providing intensive 
training in English pronunciation and intonation, practicing classroom 
communication sljlls and instructional strategies, and assisting students during thdr 
first semester ^^hing with follow-up observations and tutorials. The following 
discussion provides an overview of the program as it is currently structured, 
focusing on c umcular, rather than administrative issues. 

Program 

Admiss;<yi to the training program for prospective ITAs is achieved dther by 
departmratal ^nd graduate school requirement or dq>artmental recommendation. 
Intmnational students are offeied teaching assisuintships contirigent qxxi successful 
completion of the summo^ TA workshop. Thus, this untv^sity requirement is 
designed to ensure that no nonnative English speaker is placed in a classroom 
teaching situatiim without appropriate testing and training. Self-supported ITAs or 
those employed ^ ;esearch assistants often want to participate and are admitted to 
the summer workshop on a qMce-availaMe basis. 

Some departments use an informal prescreening process before making 
assistantship offers to students from overseas or from out of town. Students 
aqvlying to the dqnrtments of math or chemistry have been asked to submit a five- 
to ten-minute audiocassette tape of a lecture on a topic in their field. When the 
iapts are received, diey are evaluated by the graduate advisoi of the department and 
by the director of the training program. A preliminary evaluation is then made of 
the student's potential in the classroom and of the likelihood of successful 
completion of the woikshop. 

When the students arrive on campus for the three-week summer wori^shop 
portion of the training program, they are given the Michigan battery, a series of 
placement/diagnostic English tests devek)ped by the University of Michigan. The 
battery includes a lOO-item multiple-chok:e test of grammar, vocabulary, and reading 
comprehension, a 30-minute impromptu composition, and a 90-item multiple- 
choice, taped listening comprehension test. At the end of the woricshop, the 
listening comprehension test is readministmd to measure any gain in listening 
comprehension ability. Students are also given die SPEAK (Speaking Proficiency 
English Assessment Kit) test, published by the Educational Testing Service. 

Students also have the opportunity to take the Myen Briggs Type Indicator (the 
MBTI)* a psychological typing instrument based on the work of psychiaoist Carl 
Jung. They may attend group or individual feedback sessions directed by a faculty 
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member who is an authority on the Myers-Briggs. The MBH is offered for the 
peraonal enrichment (rf the smdents. 

In the summer woikshop, students engage in a demanding schedule of classes 
and activities. There are four main components of the program: cross-cultural 
orientation, classroom communication, English, and a piacticum. 

CroM$»CuUural Orteniaiiom 

This unit lasts from 10 to 14 hours and includes: (a) the phases of transitional 
adjustment; (b) definition of the terms culture, perception, communication, and 
values; (c) comparison of values using charts, film, case studies, and small group 
woA; and (d) awareness of and expectations for change. 

Classroom Communication 

This conqxxient runs from 22 to 26 hours. Topics covered include: definition 
of communication, intercultural adjustment, nonverbal conununication, classroom 
communication, and classroom administration. Particular emphasis is given to 
teacher image, credibility, types of presentatioiis, first impressions, inferences, 
observations, fiicts, handling conflict, and presentational skills. 

English 

The English component consists of 16 to 18 hours of pronunciation and 
intonation practice and evaluation. Students work on vocabulary in their field, 
reading aloud, consonant sounds, weak and strong vowels, rhythm and sentence 
stress, dictation, some idiomatic expressions, and building listening comprehension 
skiUs. 

PracHcum 

The practicum includes 16 to 18 hours of work integrating the skills being 
learned and making presentations, which are videotaped. Suidrats view the first 
taped presenuition in class; the other two presentations are viewed individually widi 
the instructor, at which time personalized feedback is given. The topics of the taped 
presentations are: (a) defining a term or describing a geometric shsqw or figure, (b) 
describing a process, and (c) simulating a classroom lecture or presentation including 
using visual aids and % . jUing questions. Other areas covered include a discussion of 
what makes a person a good teacher, the parts of a class, general discourse signals, 
handling questions, interactive discourse, active listening, and question formation. 
Students idso view and discuss brief videotaped segments of actual classroom or lab 
presentations by instructors at United States universities. 

Materiab Used 

Gary Althen's Manual for Foreign Teaching Assistants has been used since its 
publication in 1981. Students also receive a variety of handouts to use in preparing 
talks, practking pronunciation, and other workshop activities. Other texts available 
for use are: Alison Lanier, Living in the USA.^ Hoopes and VenUira, eds., 
Intercultural Sourcebook: Cross-Cultural Training Methodologies , Edward Stewart, 
American Cultural Patterns: A Cross-Cultural Perspective, and Weeks, Petersen, 
and Brislin, eds., A Manual of Structured Experiences for Cross-Cultural Learning . 
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These are siq)plemented by a variety of locally developed materials in each of the 



Rcralti and Follow-ap 

At the end (rf the woikshop* each instructor in the program submits a written 
evaluation cf the participams to the director. In formulating the evaluations, 
inttucuvs empha^ the stndmt's ability to communicate effectively, respond 
appropfiately to qucstioos> and interact in an appropriate n^ 
In aome cases dqnrtniemJ rqMesentatives vi^ 

their students. This gives die dqiirtnients an oppoitunity to provide input and to 
have a better understanding (rf the training. Hie dtrecioroonqriks all the evaluations 
and places students into one of three cat^ories: "should not be used at this time," 
"may be used with close sqxrvision," or "niay be used with routine 

Students who do not successfully complete the workshop may pursue several 
alternatives. Some receive or continue on research asststantships. Somes^eas 
graders or technicians. Some enroll in English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 
conversation or grammar and composition coutms. Students who want to be 
reconsidered may contaa their graduate advisora or dqitftniental c^^ Special 
sessions are held legulariy to allow these students 10 present talks in thd^ It 
is customary for the gnuhiate advisor and one or more foculty members fiom the 
department to be present* as well as the directed of the training program and 
somedmes one or two American students. Prospective TAs who have made 
sufficient progress since the last evaluation are approved for assignment to a 
classroom teaching situation. 

Dq)anmenul graduate advisors receive a list of students and theti final rating* 
usually within one day of the end of the summo* woriuhop. This notification 
includes any recommended or required courseworic in English. DqMtrtments may 
dien offer assistantdiq>s to students or seek other means of stqiporting those who 
fail. A detailed iqxMctf each student's English problems and prpg^ 
advisors within a few days. A summary rqm is also prqnred for die vice president 
for academic af&ira and research widi copies to the Graduate School and all 
participating dqmments. 

In 1984 Texas Tech began a foUow-up course in die autumn semester for those 
TAs who go duough die summer workdiop and are placed in classrooms. The 
course provides additional instruction in teaching dulls and English pronunciation 
and intonation* and is a fotum for students to ask questions or raise issues that 
concern diem about dieir own teaching situations. The format of this course 
changed in 1986 to include classroom observations, additional videouping* and 
tutorial sessions. 

This program began in 1980 widi eight participants. It grew to a high of 40 
participants in 1982 and has leveled off to an average of about 30 per year. Since 
Uic program began* departments report greater satisfaction widi, and fewer 
complaints about* die English proficiency of dieir ITAs. In general* graduate 
advisors and dqxvtnient chairs are endiusia^ Jc about die results. The students who 
particqnte, aldiough initially skqnical and somewhat resentful at having to attend* 
report high levels of satisfaction widi the content and quality of die program. 



Rosslyn Smith is Associate Professor and Director of the Foreign TA Training 
Pre gram at Texas Tech University. 
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The EfTectiveness of Videotaped 
Protocols as a Training Technique for 
International TAs 



Brian Davis 

Introdoction 

The smdy described here draws extensively from a number of studies at the 
college level relating the concept of teacher clarity to measures of teaching 
effectiveness. Mintzes (1979) and Murray (1983) found teacher clarity to correlate 
significantly with student ratings of teach^ effectiveness. Hines, Cruickshank, and 
Kennecty (198S) rqx>fied measures cS teacher clarity to be significantly and positively 
related 10 postinstractional measures of student achievemem and satisfiKTtiOT^ That 
study took place within the context of a college pe^-teaching laboratory situation 
and is reported extensively in Hines (1981). Three underiying behavioral dimensions 
with, in total 20 primary, lower-inference teacher behaviors associated with each 
dimension weie reported by Hines. As that study took place in a laboratory-like 
setting, the cxveni lo which the findings could be generalized to other more natural 
classroom settings and the value of using tower-inference behavior to train teachers 
to be clearer was open for investigation (Hines, et al., 1985). 

The present study (Davis, 1984) addressed both the feasibility of training 
international TAs (ITAs) in the use of these tower-inference teacher clarity behaviors 
and the relationship between the training, the use of the behaviors in the classroom, 
and the postinstnictional achievement of the students taught The primary intent 
was to detOTnine if the achievement of the students of teaching assistants trained in 
the use of these behaviors duough a protocol-based Bpptosch woukl be significandy 
difCnent from die achievement of die students of untrained ITAs. The secondary 
purpose was to examine die relationship between student achievement and the use of 
thebehavior by die ITAs in die classroom. 

Pilot Testing and Modification of Instrument 

The initial instrument, which was piloted widi two classes of undergraduate 
students, consisted of 27 items grouped under five different dimensions or headings. 
The first 20 items, falling under diree different headings, were drawn from die study 
by Hines (1981), which identified duee underlying teach^ behavioral dimensions 
defining the clarity variable at die undergraduate college level. 

Items 21-24, und^ die heading Establishes Rapport with the Students, weie 
drawn fiom two studies of leaching at die college level (Mintzes, 1979; Meredidi & 
Bub. 1977). 

Items 25-27, under the heading Uses Comt,Mnication Skills, were drawn from 
several studies dealing widi TAs in general and ITAs in pardcular (Buckenmeyer, 
1972; Dalgaard, 1976; Goeppcr k Knorre, 1980; Golmon, 1975; Krockover, 1980; 
Szymanski, 1978; Hinofotis & Bailey, 1981; Bailey, 1977). 
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The initial instrument was administered to two classes of undergraduate students 
(ns38 and 23) at ffii introductory course level Eight to 10 days later, the instrument 
was readministered, and conelations were calculated for each item on the test-retest 
response. This instrument referred to each item and asked students to report the 
degree to which the teacher exhibited that behavior during the course. The intent 
was to establish the clarity of the description of the behavior, the students' 
understanding of this description, and the reliabili^ over time. 

As a result, modifications were made to the instrument, resulting in a 22-item 
instrument that was retested with two different groups of students. The item-by- 
item Pearson r ranged from 0.4 to 0.8 with 75% exceeding 0.5. 

Cronbach Alphas were calculated in order to determine tiie reliability of the 
instrument For die fuial instrument, the indices for the five sections ranged from 
0.7 to 0.9, and die overall index was of the OTdcr of 0.9. 

Studoit observer-raters (graduate ITAs who had previously taken die researches 
TA training program) were trained in the use of die instrument, utilizing protocol 
videot2q)es of TAs teaching. Over a three-day period, prior to formal observation of 
a vide(Mape selected for die purpose of testing observer ability, duee observers met 
with die researcher to discuss die behavioral definitions of die observed behaviors in 
order to reach consensus on meaning (Appendix A). Minor amendments were made 
as necessary. 

In order to facilitate replication of diis study, great care was taken in 
behaviorally defining die items on the Report of Observed Teacher Behaviors 
instrument Levinson-Rose and Menges (1981), in dieir review of die research on 
college teaching, pointed out die usefulness of clearly operationalized variables when 
comparing studies. In general, die behavioral definitions for the lower-inference 
teacher behaviors used in diis study focused on verbal teacher behaviors in an 
attempt to reduce die need for higher-in ference-based decisions by observers. 

During subsequent sessions, observers in training recorded die presence or 
absence of such behaviors, using this instrument widi a modified scale while 
watching videotapes of TAs teaching. Observers dien compared dieir reports and 
examined die sources of disagreement The modified scale for the instrument 
alk>wed for die recording of die absence or presence of die behaviors and, in die case 
of cenain ones, for die frequency of occurrence. Recording in diese sessions was at 
first cdlaborative and finally independent 

The final step, once good independent agreement seemed to have been reached, 
was to view and independoidy rate a selected videotape, previously unseen, of a TA 
teaching. The researcher anid observers independendy checked diose behaviors 
present and die checklists were then compared, using a correlational technique. A 
correlation matrix was constructed for the ratings of the three observers and die 
researcher. Almost perfect agreement was found, widi only very small differences 
existing on two of diie 22 items of die instrument for two of the observers. 

At die request of die observers, die order of items was modified for convenience 
of use. The final instrument is shown in Appendix B. 

The Protocol Videotapes 

International graduate students who had been involved in a TA training program 
taug'iit by d>e researcher assisted in die production of videotapes designed to 
demonstrate die presence or absence of certain lower-inference teacher behaviors. 
(The conuibution of die Teacher Education Laboratory in die College of Education 
in this production must be acknowledged widi gratitude.) These students, who had 
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undergone intensive training using a microteaching approach, scripted their own 
episodes demonstrating exemplary or nonexemplary behaviors prior to videotaping. 
Episodes varied firom IS to 30 minutes in length and depicted a typical recitation 
session in the TA's area. 

TA Training 

These protocol t2q>e$ were subsequently used in the training of a new group of 
pfoq)ective ITAs. The program focused principally on effective teaching behavior 
using the protocol tapes and a microteaching sq)proach, although cultural issues and 
subject-related skills were also addressed. At the conclusion of training, a test 
videotape was used to ascertain the degree to which the TAs could identify the 
presence or absence of the desired teacher bdiavicM^. A written response to the 
videotape (viewed twice) was required in a closed-bocdc test siuiation. 

Research Study 

The target population for this study consisted of novice ITAs enrolled as 
graduate students at The Ohio State University. The sample consisted of ten 
graduate students, four (two u-eatment, two control) from the mathematics 
department, and six from the statistics department Students from each dquutment 
were enroled in a summer training program that was specificaUy designed 
novice ITAs in these dqxfftments. The term novice indicated that the proq)ective 
TA had noi taught befcxt nor received any formal teacher training. 

Five novice ITAs who did not participate in the training program were selected 
to form a control group from among those ITAs who were not present during the 
summer but arrived on campus prior to the commencement of teaching in the 
following quarter. ITAs were chosen as controls in each department, each being 
matched with a T A in the treatment group. The criteria for matching were as 
follows: (a) Each TA should be novice as in the definition; (b) each pair should be 
of similar ethnic origin; and (c) each pair should be of equivalent ability in spoken 
English. Sex was not considered as a criterion variable for matching pairs of ITAs, 
as the literature does not suppcHt it as a significant variable (Bos, Zakraisek Wolf 
& Stoll, 1980). ^ 

TA pairs were assigned as reciution leaders to specific courses within each 
department Such assignment was arbiu-ary, depending on the needf nf die 
department Consequently, not all pairs were assigned to the same undergraduate 
course nor to a single professcM^ lecuiring for the course. 

Undergraduate students were assigned at random to class sections (with very 
little possibility of switching sections due to enrollment limits), and each section 
within the given deparunent used a common textbook and wrote a common end-of- 
term final examination. Thus it was possible to direcdy compare the members of 
TA pairs in terms of teaching effectiveness and to relate differences in effectiveness 
to training in and use of classroom teaching behaviors. 

The trained observers were randomly assigned pairs of ITAs, each consisting of 
a TA from each of the treaunent and control groups. Each observer then observed 
his or her assigned ITAs over a six-week period commencing the third week of 
autumn quarter. The observers were required to observe the same pair commencing 
either the third or fourth week of the quarter and thereafter 2q)proximately every two 
weeks. As a result of the three observations of each TA, the frequency of the use of 
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the lower-infintnce behavkn^ as exhibited by each TA over the six-wedc period was 
established. 



Analyses 

Analyses focused on the TA pairs, each consisting of one trained and one 
untrained TA. These pairs were independent Cbnsequently a one-tail t-testwas 
applied to each pair using a statistical package siq^lied Statistical Analysis 
Systems (SAS). The paduge accounted for unequal numbers of undergraduate 
students in the ITAs* classes when analyzing data and die qjpropriat^ 
were used iniqxvting the findings. The dqpendent variable for the analysis was 
undergraduate raw achievement scores on the end-of-term examination, and TA 
training was die independent variaUe. 

Findings 

Significant differe&iCes were found at the 0.05 level for three pairs. In the 
instance of one pair» the two groups of undergraduate students wm not taught by 
the same professor. Ihe different faculty inv(dveddierefore may be considered to be 
an uncontndled (extraneous) variable that may have affected results. 

Whik die tignifiouit difference in achievemem diown by the unde^^ 
the other two TA pairs favors die trained TA, it provides insufficient evidence to 
answer die major research question in die affirmative. Nevertheless, the findings 
provide groiaids for further dforts in this area. 

It would appear diat tnuning in die use of certain behavion did not for die ITAs 
result in significandy different use of die behaviors when compared to die control 
ITAs, even dioogh die training program examination demonstrated cognitive 
mastery of die behavion. Again, experience may have caused die control ITAs to 
rapidly adopt dieae behavion to a levd not signfficantly different firom die trained 
ITAs. It is also possible diat a less interactive-that is, a more didactic 
approachnnay be better for die undergraduates in die given claw^ 

An alteniaiive eivlanation is diat, given die culturri baclqp^^ 
ITAs, die interactive mode of leachmg as pronioted by die training program may b^ 
too aUen for die ITAs to demonstrate in actual classroom performance. Ofdieten 
IT^s, it is reasonable to say diat at least six were not familiar firom expmences in 
dieir own country widi die interactive mode of leaching. 

An equally plausible explanation may be diat of die effect ct undergraduate 
feedback on TA behavior. Behavion diat die undeigraduates overtly or coveitly 
reject in die classroom may be dropped, especially in die absence of any positive 
reinforcement from outside of die classroom. Given dua interactive behavion 
require some fluency widi language, such behaviun are more lilxly to be dropped 
rapidly by die ITAs. One offered supporting evidence for diis. The ITA stated that 
die ITAs tried hard to invdve die undergraduate studenu but in die face of lacl^ of 
reqKmse, temporal constrrnts, die pressures in their own graduate programs, and 
lack of support fdiowing training, it was very difficult to continue practicing what 
had been learned. 

It is interesting to note die findings widi regard to die spcktn English level of 
die TA. It was found diat greater use of die behavion was associated widi trained 
ITAs widi high spoken-English ability. This suggesu dmt performance of the 
behavion may be a function of bodi die training and die ability to speak English. 
This study used SPEAK, which is a locally administered form of die Test of Spoken 
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English. The Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), which tests 
listening compiehension, is in general use across the United States as a device for 
assessing the potential ability of ITAs to communicate in the classroom. The 
SPEAK test, which is a test of spoken English in which the examinee's 
pronunciation, grammar, fluency, and overall spcdcen comprehensibility arc assessed, 
is now used by a number of universities across the United States. Correlational 
analyses found a weak, insignificant relationship between these two measures. 
Given that the two measures address different asptcis of English ability, the result 
should not be surprising. What is more important is the implication that one 
measure is no substitute for the other. 

A fairiy strong, significant relationship was found between the SPEAK scores 
and scores on the CRE-Veibal test The latter, unlike TOEFL, is standardized on 
the American population, and it was suggested in the review of the literature that it 
constituted a possible predictor of overall classroom teaching ability. The findings 
suggest that it is at least a better proxy for spoken English ability than TOEFL. 

Summary of Results 

Some evidence was found that training ITAs produced more effecdve ITAs when 
compared with ITAs who had not taken the training program. The criteria upon 
which effectiveness was measured was that of the achievement of the ITAs' 
undergraduate students on a common end-of-tenn examination. 

Two of the pairs of ITAs (each containing one trained and one untrained TA) 
were assigned as recitation instructors in such a way that the design controls were 
not violated. In both cases the undergraduate students of the trained ITAs performed 
significantly better (at the 0.05 level) than those of the untrained ITAs. The 
presence of different faculty teaching the undergraduate students of the ITAs in a 
given pair and/or an inequality between the ITAs in spoken-English ability would 
appear to have potential for influencing the outcome of instruction in terms of 
undergraduate ach*^ement, and so make comparisons nonproductive. 

All of the trained ITAs demonstrated a cognitive assimilation of the lower- 
inference behaviors addressed in the training program. Nevertheless, it was found 
that the assimilated knowledge was not uniformly translated into the demonstrated 
performance of these behaviors in the classroom. 

Cmain behaviors were used frequently by trained and untrained ITAs, and these 
reflected behaviors were closely associated with the processing of content. 
Behaviors infrequently used by both groups (such as giving advance organizers, 
presenting summative reviews, and preparing material prior U) class in the form of 
handouts or overhead transparencies) tended to be those that would be associated with 
a levd of teaching that had gone beyond the survival stage. 

Analyses revealed that the use of certain interactive behaviors was related to the 
interaction between training and spoken-English ability. Training was most 
effective in Ininging about high use of the behaviors when the language ability of 
the TA was high. 

Extreme differences in spoken English ability seemed to account for the overall 
use of certain behaviors by ITAs. Those who were categorized as "generally not 
comprehensible" used the cluster of behaviors far less frequently. As in other 
analyses, the number of ITAs involved was small (n^B) because only two ITAs fit 
the two categories of spoken English. Correlational analyses tended to support the 
finding for only trained ITAs. Only the oained ITA group had members with very 
low and very high scores on spoken English. 
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No relationship was found between the spoken English level of ITAs and the 
achievement of their undergraduate students. This finding may be due to problems 
in the measurement of spcdcen English ability. Although the TOEFL is frequently 
used by dq)artments as a means of assessing an international graduate student's level 
of spoken English, analyses revealed that the GRE- Verbal examination score would 
be a better proxy, as it had a strong and significant relationship with the TA scores 
on a test of spoken English (SPEAK). 

RecommendatHcs for Further Research 

Design Recommendations 

Given the small number of ITAs involved (10) and difficulties encountered in 
constructing meaningful cut-off points for analyses of the data, this study must be 
viewed primarily as an initial investigation or pilot study in the field. The study 
could be rq)licated under its present design, preferably widi an ITA population of at 
least 100. The present study attempted to control, unsuccessfully in some cases, for 
a number of variables. These included the level of the course, the faculty 
involvement in the teaching process, the time and day of the recitation sections 
observed, and a number of variables peculiar to the ITAs who constituted the 
equivalent pairs. 

No attempt was made, not would it have been successful, to control for 
disparity in the number of students in recitation sections. In many cases the 
disparity was great, leading to large differences in variation of undergraduate 
examination scores and to disproportionate numbers of undecT'vluates in cells during 
certain analyses. 

It is strongly recommended that, where possible, data' 4;ollected from sections 
that are tnoit closely equivalent in numbers of undergraduate students and that are 
taught by one faculty member in lecture. This would necessitate several hundred 
students in the lecture situation with multiple recitation sections. Such an 
occurrence is not unusual in large university settings, particularly if the course is a 
service one. 

While scores from a common examination, objectively scoreu, as in this study, 
can provide some measure of undergraduate achievement, it is suggested that other 
measures might be adopted. In this present study, in order to peijorm a number of 
analyses, it was necessary to ignore the fact that data collected came from 
examinations in three different courses. This was considered justifiable in that the 
courses were of similar nature, scored objectively, and with the same upper and 
lower limits. With a larger sample, as described above, recourse such as this may 
not be necessary. 

An alternative way of measuring and comparing the achievement of 
undergraduate students of trained and unuained ITAs would be to collect data on a 
random sample of undergraduates in courses for which the recitation sections taught 
by the ITAs were prerequisite. Unfortunately, there are a number of intervening 
variables that may make any causal connections between student achievement and 
TA training and teaching difficult As suggested earlier, undergraduate students can 
take compensatory action when confronted by a less effective ' caching-learning 
situation. Such factors are difficult to either measure or control. 
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Questions and Recommendations 

^ If the training program did indeed cause the undergraduate students of the two 
trained ITAs to achieve better, the question arises as to exactly what the training did 
for the ITAs in question. If the trained ITAs did not use the behaviors promoted in 
the training program significantly differently from the untrained ITAs, what other 
aspects of their effectiveness were changed? 

It is possible that the instrument measuring the use of behaviors did not 
measure the behaviors that were important in the given context This suggests that 
there is a need to investigate what behaviors are demonstrated by TAs who are 
considered effective in recitation sections. This may vary with course level; for 
example, service courses at an introductory level and courses for subject majors at a 
mcne advanced level. The needs of the students in these diffmnt levels may be such 
that the behaviors demonstrated by the TA will be different 

The behavicn in this present study are those directed toward the understanding 
of the content taught This suggests the development in the students of problem- 
solving skills and an in-depth understanding of the relationship of different parts of 
the content Such a suggestion may be quite inappropriate for introductory courses. 
Where such a concept is apprcq[niate it is recommended that a tracer technique be 
applied to the assessment of TA effectiveness. This concept focuses on a specific 
ccmdition that represents the activities of the subjects under study. If the condition 
is unlikely to occur, it should not be selected. If it is likely to occur, the prevalence 
rate should be expected to be high enough to permit collection of adequate data from 
a limited p(q)ulation. Assessment of undergraduate skill in problem solving and 
application of knowledge is a possible tracer activity for future research in TA 
effectiveness when the above criteria are met 

The training program may have had a number of hidden effects on the ITAs that 
subsequently impacted on the effectiveness of their teaching. The simplest effect 
may have been a Hawthorne effect in which the actual training, the content, was not 
important, but the fact that training was received was important. This effect may 
maiiifest itself in a number of ways. The TA may feel more confident, less 
anxious, and so transmit the feeling to the students. It is recommended that 
attitudinal measures be applied to TAs prior to and following training to examine 
the changes brought about by training. 

It is a!:o recommended that reinforcement of the behaviors learned in training 
take place curing the subsequent teaching. This would provide a means of 
preventing rejection of the behaviors over time. It would also enable the researcher 
to detect those instances where the TAs were unable or unwilling to demonstrate 
learned behaviors. Such an inability, even with reinforcement, may be found to be 
limited to such TA variables as attitudes and level of spoken English. 

Further research is required concerning ITAs whose spoken English level is very 
high or very low. The effect of low spoken-English level on student attitudes, 
learning, and compensatory behaviors and upon the ITAs* ability to demonsu-ate 
learned behaviors needs further research. 

Finally, the concepts of recitation teaching and ITA u-aining need to be 
investigated vwy carefully. It is important .o establish exactly what kind of teacher 
behaviors are important in the recitation classroom and whether or not these are 
subject to context differences such as content matter and course level. It is equally 
important to establish the impact of the cultural background of ITAs in both their 
preparation for and performance in classrooms in the United States. 
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Concluding Remarks 



This study resulted from a perceived need to address concerns expressed in th^ 
literature regarding the preparation of teaching asjistants in general and international 
teaching assistants in particular. A review of the literature identified a number of 
areas of concon. For TAs in genoal, these included the ability to deliver content in 
such a way as to promote student understanding in Jie classroom. Certain lower- 
inference teacher behaviors purporting to further this end were identified and 
incorporated into a training program. For IT As in particular, language and 
culturally based factors were identified as possible inhibitors to communication in 
the classroom. Consequently, a cultural component was incorporated into the 
training program in order to expose the ITAs to the teaching style extant in the 
United States. The ITAs participating in the training were tested for their spoken 
English ability and were matched as closely as possible on this variable with ITAs 
who did not receive training. These ITA '^equivalent pairs" were also matched as 
closely as possible in terms of ethnic origins. 

A number of limitations weie voluntarily imposed upon this study. These 
included those resulting from a quasiexperimental design, as ITAs were not 
randomly assigned to the treatment or control group. Additionally, it was not 
possible to assign all equivalent pairs either to the same professor in a course or to 
the same course. Temporal and financial constraints prohibited the observation of 
TAs in the classroom other than on three occasions during a six-week period. An 
unanticipated limitation was the small number of participants available for study at 
the time it was carried out. This rendered some of the proposed analyses extremely 
difficult to carry out and others open to extremely careful interpretation given the 
small number. It was necessary to treat undergraduate achievement scores in the 
three different courses as situations sufficiently similar as to warrant not performing 
separate analyses by course. 

Nevertheless, the study provided some partial answers to questions concerning 
the training of TAs and their subsequent performance in the classroom. The 
evidence of success is inconclusive in terms of undergraduate achievement or by the 
degree of use of the lower-inference behaviors included in the program and later 
observed in the classroom. Even though cognitive assimilation of the behaviors 
was demonstrated, the increased use of the behaviors was not uniformly apparent 
when comparing '^ined and untrained ITAs except by those trained ITAs whose 
spoken English level was high. 

It would appear that cultural background and/or spoken English abiUty may 
inhibit the practice of learned behaviors in the classroom situation. In the given 
recitation situation, the use of certain behaviors may be inappropriate. The use of 
behaviors by the ITAs tended to decline over time, suggesting that some form of 
reinforcement is essential if learned behaviors are to be practiced. The study raised a 
number of questions for further research. These included: (a) the impact of training 
on the ITAs in other than the intended areas of impact; (b) the type of behaviors 
approiniate for a given level of recitation situation; (c) the impact of TA background 
culture and spoken English ability on TA potential for training and ability to make 
use of the u^ning in the classroom; and (d) the effect on undergraduate students in 
the classroom in terms of compensatory behaviors when confronted by a TA who 
experiences difficulty in communicating. 
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Appendix A 

Report of Observed Teacher Behaviors: Behavioral Definitions for 
Items 

L Provides for student understanding and assimilation of 
instructional content 

1 . Answer students' questions. 

The teacher answers content-related questions asked by student(s). 
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2. Asks questions to find out students understand. 

The teacher asks questiOi ^ about the content taught in order to 
find out if students understand i^hat has been said (taught). The 
question must not be rhetorical. The student does not have to respond, 
although it should be clear that the teacher expects an answer. 

The teacher may initiate this behavior, or it may occur in response 
to a student's question or comment, or some nonv^bal cue from 
students indicating that they do not understand. 

3. Repeats things when students do not understand 

The teacher repeats aspects of the content of instruction 
((Heviously addressed) that students direcdy communicate to the teacher 
that they do not understand, e.g., "Would you repeat that?" "I don't 
understand that,** etc. 

4. Explains something and then stops so that students can ask questions. 

The teacher, after explaining, rq^ting, or reviewing some aspects 
of content or responding to a student's question or comment deliberately 
stops and provides time for students to ask questions about the content 
of instnictior.. The teacher may say "Okay**- or "Do you have 
questions?" prior to pausing. 

5. Explains things simply. 

The teacher makes a visible effort to educe material to alevel at 
which the student will graq) the point, rather than present the student 
with a statement without explicating its meaning. The teacher may 
say, TTiis means . . "This comes down to . . "So what we have 
is simply . . .," This is what counts. .." 

6 . Teaches at a pace appropriate to the topic and to the students. 

The teacher presents material such that his or her speed of delivery 
provides time for the average student to take notes (including from the 
blackboard or overhead projector) and ask questions about the material. 

7. Provides time for students to practice (e.g., work problems). 

The teacher, during the class period, provides specific time for 
students to do written or practical assignments related to the content of 
instruction. This may take the form of individual or group work. The 
teacher plays an active (leading) role in the case of group work (i.e., the 
teacher works samples with student conuibution). 

8. Gives students a chance to think about what has been taught. 

The teacher explains some aspects of the content of instruction 
and then deliberately pauses to provide time for students to think about 
what has been said. The teacher, after applanation, explicitly tells the 
students that he or she is providing tinoe lo think about what was said. 

9. Shows similarities and differences between things. 

The teacher describes, explains, or shows how two or moie things 
(e.g., ideas, concepts, objects, ways of doing things, etc.) are alike 
andAn* how they differ. 

II. Explains/demonstrates how to do the work by use of examples 

10. Shows students how to do the work by use of examples. 

The teacher presents students with written examples (in the form 
of handouts, transparencies, blackboard woric) and shows the students 
how to work them widi or without stucfent involvement 
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11. Teaches stethby-step. 

The teacher has the content matter of the lesson sequenced in such 
a way tfiat $tq)S within a problem* between parts of a problem* between 
parts of a lesson* or the development of course content build only upon 
previously covered material; a smooth transition from one part of the 
lesson to another* no fumbling or hesitation. 

III. Stfttcturef instroctioB and instructional content/presents 
content in a logical lequence 

12. Pmnts out what is important for students to learn. 

The teacher delibmiely draws students' attention to those aspects 
of the content of instruction it is important for them to learn. The 
teacher may say* for example* "It is important for you to know this. . ." 
"You must understand this . . .*" "The rule to learn is . . .*" 
"Remember, the important point iS/ . . ." 

13. Informs students cf the course/lesson objectives. 

The teacher* at the beginning of the course or start of the lesson 
indicates the content to be covered. The teacher may say* "What I will 
Coover . . .*" "The topic today is . ..*" "Hie purpose (rf our work today 
is . . etc. 

14. Tells students what they are expected to know or should be able to do 
on compleHon of instruction. 

llie teacher may say* "Now you will be able to work (hi the ex- 
amples foUowing chapter six*" This will enable you to worii: out " 

15. Sunmarizes the material presented in class. 

The teacher* on completion of the lesson presentation* gives a 
summary of the instructional content presented in the lesson. 

IV« Establishes rapport with the students 

16. Addresses students by name. 

The teacher* during the class* refers to the student by name when 
addressing the student or responding to a comment or question from the 
student 

17. Praises student contributiofis. 

The teacher acknowledges that he or she values student 
contributions by making some agreeable verbal response to me 
contributions. The teacher may say* "That's a good point," "Yes* thank 
you*" "Thanks for raising that," "Right Well done," etc. 

18. Encourages student participation. 

The teacher specifically makes statements designed to promote 
student involvement in the l^son. The teacher may say, "Feel free to 
interrupt with questions or comments," or, "Fd like you to provide me 
with some of the answers as we work this problem," etc. 

19. Looks at the class when teaching. 

The teacher generally has b's or her face toward the students, 
taking in all parts of the room, except when writing on the blackboard 
or overhead projector, at which times the teacher periodically looks 
toward the students. 
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V« Spoken word and aids 



20. Pronounces words clearly. 

The teacher pronounces words in such a way that the student is 
unlikely to be in doubt as to what the word is; pronunciation difficulties 
are in&equent and minimal. 

21 . Can be clearly heard in ihe classroom. 

The teacher modulates his (x her voice level such that, regardless 
of the room size, all students have an opportunity to hear clearly what 
is said by the teacher. 

22. Makes use of a variety cf teaching aids. 

The teacher, during the lesson, makes use of more than one means 
of presenting content visually to the students. The teacher may use the 
blackboard and then hand out material for the students to w(Hk on-hand 
out material and then discuss the material using the blackboard, or 
illustrate some part of the txmtent through the use of a slide projector or 
transparency as well as using the blackboard. 

Appendix B 

Report of Observed Teacher Behaviors: Observers* Instrument 

Date: Time: Place: TA: Observer 

13. Informs students of the lesson/course objectives (explicit statement intro - 
ducing what will take place 0 1 

4. Tells students what they are ^pected to know or should be able to do on 
completion of lesson (explicit statement from teacher) 0 1 

1. Answers students' questions (content related) 01234S6789 10 

2. Asks questions to find out if students understand (not rhetorical questions; 
student answers expected) 01234S6789 10 

7. Provides time for students to practice (teac) er involves students in doing the 
work) 0123456789 10 

16. Addresses students by name 01234S6789 10 

17. Praises student contributions (verbal praise, more than a flat "yes" or 
"okay") 0123456789 10 

3. Repeats things when students do not understand 01234S6789 10 

4. Explains something and then stq)s so that students can ask questions (asks 
for student feedteK:k and waits) 01234S6789 10 

8. Gives students a chance to think about what is taught (explicitly states 
giving time to think) 01234S6789 10 
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9. Shows similarities and differences between things (compares/contrasts, 
points out similaritie^differences) 01234S6789 10 

10. Shows how to do the work by use of examples (woilcs examples with or 
without student involvement) 0 1 

18. Encourages student participation (explicit statement indicating student 
involvement expected) 0 1 

5. Explains things simply (teacher statements that show attempt to simplify) 

01 

6. Teaches at a pace appropriate to the topic and students (consider the average 
student taking notes/asking questions) 0 1 

1 1 . Teaches stq) by step (smooch transition from one part of lesson to another, 
no fumbling or hesitation) 0 1 

12. Points out what is important for students to learn (explicit statements draw - 
ing students' attention to certain parts of the material) 01234S678910 

IS. Summarizes the material presented in class (gives some concluding remari^ 
at the end of the lesson that summarize the main points) 0 1 

19. Looks at the class when teaching (teacher pays attention generally to all 
parts of the room) 0 1 

20. Pronounces words clearly (minimal, infrequent pronunciation difficullies) 

01 

21. Can be clearly heard in ah parts of the classroom (can be heard wherever the 
students are sitting) 0 1 

22. Makes use of a variety of teaching aids (uses more than one visual aid such 
as board, handout, transparency) 0 1 



Brian Dam is Principal Researcher. Ontario Teachers' Association, 
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Standard Oral Proficiency Tests for 
International Graduate Teaching 
Assistants 

Jeff Mellor 

Introdoction 

In this paper* I have three main goals. First, I would like to provide a general 
introduction to oial proficiency testing. For this purpose, I will discuss the Oral 
Proficiency Interview test first developed in the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) of 
the United States Dq)artment of State, the test that still provides the best 
comprehensive assessment of oral proficiency. Second, I would like lo compare and 
contrast two tests marketed by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) fcH^ assessing 
oral proficiency in EnglLa: (a) the Test of Spcken English (TSE), and (b) the 
Spealdng Proficiency in English Assessment Kit (or SPEAK Test). I intend to 
show how these tests derive firom die FSI interview test and how they compare with 
one another. Lastly, I would like to offer a few general observations about running 
a program using these instruments to test the oral proficiency in English of 
international teaching assistants (TFAs). These observations uerive both from my 
perspective as a faculty member in German and from my experience in running such 
a program at the University of Tennessee for the past several years. 

Origin of Oral Proficiency Testing 

The oral proficiency interview test originated from pragmatic needs and was 
devek)ped empirically. Linguistic theory is only now beginning to address many of 
the interesting theoretical questions it raises. Following Wcvkl War H, there was a 
maited increase in the need of government personnel with functional foreign 
language skills, and many of the still-common descriptions of language proficiency 
("grew up q)eaking X," "near-native proficiency in X," "fluent X," "majored in X in 
college") proved to be unreliable yardsticks for assessing the suitability of a 
particular person for a particular set of tasks to be performed in a particular 
language. Even persons who had "grown up speaking X" were not always able to 
perform linguistically the tasks to which they might be assigned. Sometimes, for 
example, they could in fact freely discuss a variety of topics involving everyday life 
in the home but were at a loss when negotiating sticky points in a consular treaty. 

To solve the problem of mismatch of skills to tasks, the State Department 
conducted a study in the 19SOs in which persons successfully functioning in a 
variety of roles were studied and classified. Each classified range of linguistic 
proficiency was described in a brief line. These one-line descriptions formed the 
basis for the FSI descriptions familiar to many. The scale began at zero and 
extended to 5. The highest part of each range from 0 to4 was designated by a plus 
and also had its own one-line desciipiion. Figure 1 shows these descriptions for all 
but levels 3-*- and 4^. 

Because they were summaries, the one-line descriptions omiued a great deal of 
detail known to the persons who conducted the original study but not to others who 
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lacked this breadth of field observation. Subsequently, much detail has been 
reintroduced in systematic elaboiations of the level descrq)tions. Nevertheless, the 
(xiginal one-linm remain valid and stand at the head of each level description. 
Since the l9SOs, this oral proficiency scale has been adopted by all fed^ military, 
civilian, and intelligence agencies where descriptions of second-language oral 
proficiency are required. Asaresult,the FSI scale is now officially known asthe 

Fig. 1: EARLY DESCRIPTIONS OF ORAL PROFICIENCY: 
THE FSI "ONE-LINER" DESCRIPTIONS 



0+ 


Able to satisfy immediate needs using learned utterances 


1 


Able to satisfy routine travel needs and minimum courtesy 
requirements 


1+ 


Able to satisfy most survival needs and limited social 
demands 


2 


Able to satisfy routine social demands and limited work 
requirements 


2+ 


Able to satisfy most work requirements and show some 
ability to communicate on concrete topics relating to 
particular interests and special fields of competence 


3 


Able to speak the language with sufficient structural 
accuracy and vocabulary to participate effectively in 
most formal and informal conversations on practical, 
social, and professional topics 


4 


Able to use the language fluently and accurately on 
all levels pertinent to professional needs 


5 


Speaking proficiency equivalent to that of an educated 
native speaker 



Interagency Language Roundtable (ILR) scale. Figure 2 (see next page) shows the 
more elaborate ILR descriptions of recent years and the parallel American Council 
on the Teaching of Fdreign Languages ( ACTFL)/ETS counterparts. 

Developments in Oral Proficiency Testing outside Government 

The early 1960s marked the adoption of the ILR scale outside the government. 
Because Peace Corps volunteers h^ to be trained in foreign languages for their 
assignments abroad, their oral proficiency needed to be tested. To keep the Peace 
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Corps sq)arate firom military and intelligence agencies, the government contracted 
with ETS to test Peace Corps volimteers. 

Since the late 1970s, ETS gave additional impetus to the adoption of the ILR 
scale for foreign language study in the United States . Tog ether with the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL), ETS adapted the ILR 
scale for use in schools and colleges in the United States. The ACTFL/ETS scale 
preserves the major divisions on the lower end of the ILR scale and subdivides them 
accOTding to customary ILR practice. Thus, as Figure 2 indicates, ILR Level 0 = 
ACTFL/ETS Novice, ILR Uvel 1 = ACTFL/ETS Intermediate, and ILR Level 2 = 
ACTFL/ETS Advanced. The upper end of the scale, ILR Levels 3 to 5, 
achievement of which normally requires years of resid^ice and higher education in a 
foreig n seoi ng, is not differentiated and is called Superior on the ACTFL/ETS scale. 

ACTFL is currently vig(»ously pursuing a long-range training and certification 
program for testers in a variety of languages. In its 1983 report. Academic 
Preparation for College: What Students Need to Know and Be Able to Do (College 
Enuance Examination Board, 1983), the College Board of ETS designated ILn Level 
1 in a foreign language as the minimum college entrance requirement from high 
"^chod. In a parallel development, the College Board Achievement Tests in foreign 
languages and the Advanced Placement Tests are beginning to test proficiency levels 
as defmed on the ACTFL/ETS scale. 

Characteristic Speech Functions of ILR Levels O-t- through 5 

What functions are characteristic of the different ILR Levels? All the level 
descriptions are made with reference to the kind of q)eech an educated native speaker 
professional might use in any particular situation. Each level below S is deficient 
in some respect with reference to this criterion. At the lowest levels, the 
deficiencies are very great 

At Level (Vf, functional communication is limited to fixed phrases, words, and 
sentences that the candidate has memorized. The candidate is still unable to 
recombine these bits of language into new functional utterances, e.g., a person who 
knows that "Sprechen Sie Deutsch?" means "Do you speak German?" but who 
answers "Ik no Sprechen Sie Deutsch?" to a reply in German may be a 0+ in 
German, provided he or she has enough such phrases and words to communicate in a 
variety of situations. 

ILR Level 1 represents an important transformation in the ability of the 
candidate to communicate. A Level 1 speaker can communicate functionally, that 
is, knows enough language to satisfy the variety of tasks needed for short-term 
survival in a foreign language: finding lodging, ordering food, using the telephone, 
making appointments, finding and making use of u-ansportation, understanding 
directions, obtaining necessities in stores, post offices, banks, etc. At Level 1, a 
speaker creates out of the available vocabulary and grammar original sentences that 
can be understood by a native speaker used to dealing with foreigners in the 
language. But, though Level 1 speakers can get or give concrete facts by asking or 
answering questions, they still are not freely participative and cannot sustain a 
casual exchange of small talk. 

ILR Level 2 speakers also demonstrate a marked increase in communicative 
power. Level 2 speakers can deal linguistically with a great variety of common 
complications in survival tasks, i.e., rerouting a round-trip flight through a stopover 
city and obtaining the best fare while doing so. Level 2 speakers talk in paragraphs, 
can freely participate in casual conversations with native speakers, and can be readily 
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understood by native speakers not used to dealing with foreigners. Even so, a Level 
2 speaker can still miscommunicate, e.g., '^The police instigated the recent crime 
wave" instead of, The police investigated the recent crime wave." At Level 2, 
speakers are able to function successfully in a great number of jobs where language 
use centers on the concrete subject matter pertinent to job tasks. Level 2 speakers 
narrate in the past, present, and future and give comprehensible descriptions of 
complex concrete things such as a heating-air conditioning control panel, the 
procedures for filing documents, the fastest route to Wall Street from La Guardia, or 
a fuel injection system, i.e., job-related speech for building maintenance person, file 
clerk, cab driver, garage mechanic, etc. Tasks a Level 2 cannot yet perform include 
giving an abstract or hypothetical justification or analysis of the things they can 
describe. 

Because of its special importance for a program evaluating the ability of a 
person to teach his or her own field in English, the 2+ level will be discusse 1 nere. 
The plus level signifies that the candidate controls 60% or more of the functions of 
the next higher level, but does not reliably control them all. Thus, at Level 2+, for 
example, the candidates can demonstrate an emergent ability to deal with abstract 
topics in their own special field of competence, while a Level 2 functions 
successfully only with concrete topics, even in his or her own field. The 
implications for teaching assistants are obvious, since they presumably must be 
able to deal with both concrete and abstract topics in the fields they teach. 

Level 3 speakers demonstrate full professional capacity in the language. They 
command even more concrete language than a Level 2 spe^er and, in addition, can 
provide lengthy, coherent, structured abstract discourse when justifying a point of 
view or hypothesizing about a situation. Such speakers frequently construct their 
arguments around extended similes, metaphors, and the like. Level 3 speakers do 
not miscommuricate and make so few errors in basic grammar that they do not 
unintentionally obscure their intended meaning. Level 3 speakers are freely able to 
participate in a wide range of professional tasks one might expect of college-trained 
personnel: briefing a professional group of fellow accountants on changes ir. the tax 
laws, giving expert testimony in court, etc. 

Level 4 speakers are even more versatile. The distinguishing characteristic of a 
Level 4 speaker is the ability to tailor speech to the audience, whether that be a 
small child distressed by an accident, an insistent colleague in faculty senate debate, 
a busy garage mechanic who "can't** fix the car before the planned Labor Day 
weekend, a troubled patient needing advice but ready to rebel at a hint of disdain, or 
one's q)posite at the negotiating table on a crucial point. 

Level 5 speakers pass for educated native speakers with professional careers. In 
any situation, they speak ju2>t as educated native speakers might: no accent, no 
stilted, out-of-place, or off-base grammar or expressions revealing that this is not 
their native language. 

Characteristics of the ILR Oral Proficiency Test 

The ILR Oral Proficiency Test is a 10- to 30-minute interview designed to elicit 
speech samples in the ranges and of the types described in the one-line level 
descriptions and their elaborations. In the government setting, there are two 
interviewers and one candidate. The ACTFL/ETS interview is conducted with one 
interviewer and one candidate. 

The oral interview directly demonstrates the speech skill of the candidate by 
assessing what the ca Jidate can and cannot say in the interview. Unlike pencil and 
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paper tests, it does not rely on skill transfer or statistical probability to state that the 
candidate is able to perform the speech tasks for a certain level, since these tasks 
will appear on the interview t^. In the terminology of test makers, it provides a 
valid measurement of speaking, since it calls for the production of what it purports 
to test. Similarly, the oral interview provides a reliable measurement of oral 
proficiency. Trained testers consistently rate the same interview within the same 
major boundaries, though differences of one plus-point, i.e. 2 ^ ^. 2+, may 
sometimes occur. 

The oral interview is criterion-referenced, that is, the rating is determined by the 
match of the candidate's perfOTnancc to the description of each level. Likewise, the 
oral interview is a proficiency test, not an achievement test. Achievement tests 
measure the mastery of a set corpus of material. The oral proficiency scale is 
predicated on the speech of an educated native speaker professional, which is 
indefinitely broad and varied. 

The test maintains score stability from one administration to the next, not by a 
lixed group of questions or a fixed list of topics, but by an assembled set of 
functional tasks, each elicited by a specific question type. For example, the 
questions: 

• Whae do you live? 

• When does 'i)e.iext bus leave? 

• Who does your hair? 

• How far IS it to the next gas station? 

all elicit a specific piece of concrete information. The ability to ask and answer 
questions of this sort is among the hallmarks of the Level 1 speaker. Seen from the 
point of view of quesuon type, these items are identical. Similarly, the questions: 

• What did you do yesteidsiy between your cofTee break and lunch? 

• What did you do on yon summer vacation? 

• What happened in the third quarter of the fo()tball game? 

• What were you doing when President Kenn * wa5 assassinated? 

all demand a response that narrates a fixed sei < of past events. Any of these 
questions is appropriate for establishing the ability of a speaker to perform one of 
the Level 2 tasks, past narration. 

The oral interview is a global integrative test; it is not scored by a sum of 
individual items. In each case, the interviewers measure the total impression of the 
candidate's performance, its pattern or gestalt, against the listed criteria for each level 
to judge if the tasks were performed. For ^^xample, given the question, "What kind 
of people work in your office?," the answer "All kind people woilc at our place; we 
have two Chinese, four Frenchman, couple Italian, and Pole," could be deemed a 
successful functional Level 1 response, even though "all kind people," taken at face 
value, means something quite different than evidently intended, and even though the 
signals of sinjjular and plural are quite unreliable in the sentence. (This level of 
inaccuracy would, however, prevent this person from being classed as a L^vel 3 
speaker.) Understanding this overall impression of functionality in the oral 
interview is essential to understanding its global intej^ative nature. Thus, isolated 
flashes of brilliance not supported by a pattern of performance at a given level do 
not determine the final impression. Momentary lapses, so long as they do not 
establish a pattern of weakness, are also disregarded. 
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Interview Structure 



While the interview appears to the casual obs^er to he a free conversation, it 
has a clear four-phase structure, as seen in Figure 3. In the warm-up phase, the 
interviewers begin with customary conversational preliminaries not intended to 

Fig. 3; Four Stages of the Oral Proficiency Interview 
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challenge the candidates but to renew their acquaintance with the language and 
accustom them to hearing and speaking it again. At the same time, the interviewers 
do monitor the kind of replies the candidate gives to the warm-up questions because 
these answers suggest how to begin the second phase of the interview, the level 
check. 

The purpose of the level check is to fmd the highest level at which a candidate 
can sustain a speaking performance. In the level check, Uie interviewers attempt 
systematically to elicit the functions characteristic of the level by choosing question 
types that demand these functions in rq>ly. 

As the interviewers complete the level check for one level, they move to the 
next higher level to see if die candidate also can function successfully there. This 
process is called probing and constitutes the third phase of the interview. Probes to 
the next level often reveal continued success in all the functions there. In this case, 
the probes constitute a level check at the next high^ level, and testers probe still 
higher until what is known as linguistic breakdown is observed. 

Linguistic breakdown takes many forms* all of which caii be defined as the loss 
of communicative power of speech. Some speakers simply fall silent at a question 
that is too demanding. Others continue to produce a flow of words, but these words 
cease introducing additional infomuakxi; they mmly recycle the same idea again and 
again. Often candidates begin to speak haltingly and make several unsuccessful 
attempts to begin a sentence* each time falling back to regroup. During linguistic 
breakdown, grammatical structures and pronunciation that the candidate previously 
had under control frequently deteriorate. Finally, some candidates report linguistic 
breakdown by saying something like, "I'm sorry, I know what I want to say, but I 
just Aotii know how to say it in X.** 
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Just as the level check leveals a pattern of ability to perform, the probes must 
reveal a pattern of inability to perform. It is thmfoie essential that the candidate 
have several chances to address probes containing questions that led to linguistic 
breakdown once. 

Once the probes have established the ceiling above which the candidate cannot 
successfully function, the interviewers begin the fonrtli phase of the interview, the 
wind-down. Here they resume conversation at the highest level the candidate is able 
to sustaii: and continue the interview long enough for the candidate to regain 
confidence and establish a feeling of achievement befoie con cludin g die discussion. 

Though the oral proficiency interview in the ILR or ACTFL/ETS version is a 
very accurate and proven instrument, if :3 very expensive to administer, since it 
requires a large number of highly trained personnel relative to the number?^ of 
candidates lo be tested and a relatively long time lo administer. These drawbacks are 
undo\ibtedly the principal reasons it is not used to test the spoken English of large 
numbers of ITAs. Nevertheless, training in the oral proficiency interview is 
es5!cntial for a person administering a testing in-ogram using the SPEAK Test 
Certified training in the oral proficiency interview establishes a solid basis of 
authoritaf ve knowledge about oral proficiency that enables the testing administrator 
to educate professorial staff and univ^ty administrators about oral proficiency, to 
train test raters accurately and reliably, and lo give sound and focused remedial advice 
to ITAs who need to imiHove their spoken English. 

The Test of Spoke j English (TSE) and the ^ /E/iK Assessment Kit 

Drawing on its experience with the oral proficiency interview, ETS developed 
the TSE as an adjunct to the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL test), 
which does not direcdy measure the abUity to speak English. The TSE is designed 
to provide an assessment of a candidate's q)oken English and, as the comparison in 
the next section will show, is direcdy inspired in form and structure by the ILR oral 
proficiency interview test. The SPEAK Test, which uses retired TSE test versions, 
is identical to the TSE in form. 

The TSE is administered around the world at designated test centos under the 
supervision of ETS. The test tapes are graded centrally and the scores are backed by 
ETS. The SPEAK kit consists of retired TSE test forms (i.e., the test u jster tape 
and booklets), scoring sheets, prerated sample test tapes, and a training manual. 
Because the scoring process and the tests themselves are no longer under central 
control of ETS, no guarantee is made for the accuracy of SPEAK scores. The 
accuracy of SPEAK scores thus relies squarely on the expertise and precision of the 
trainer, i.e., presumably the administrator of a testing program. Given the 
administrative and even legal complications that could arise around a testing 
program for ITAs, it is simply prudent that this trainer have certified expose in 
oral proficiency testing. 

Overall Comparison of the TSE and the Oral Proficiency Interview 

The TSH is essentially parallel in structure to the oral interview. It begins widi 
a warm-up, has level checks and probes, and ends with a wind-down. Unlike the 
oral interview , it is a canned test The questions are played lo a candidate over a tape 
and the candidate's resix)nses are recorded on tape. Test takers I have talked to 
express nearly universal dislike of the rercrdmg machines in the test setup. They 
say they feel under greater pressure than in direct conversation with another re^ 
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person. I suggest they try to imagine they are talking to a real but unseen person 
who is listening to their every word (because in fact they are). It is important to 
consider that if any deterioration of a candidate's speech occurs in this high-pressure 
situation this may reflect the deterioration liable to arise when an ITA first enters an 
American classroom to teach, another high-pressure situation. Like any canned test, 
the TSE is inflexible and can be compromised. This is especially true of the three 
available SPEAK Test forms, which may be given repeatedly from year to year. As 
further analysis will show, the TSE/SPEAK test attempts to elicit functions 
especially in the range 1+ to 3. It is not a particularly useful instrument for very 
low-level or very high-level speaks. 

The functions in the range 1+ to 3 are the prime focus of people interested in 
testing the suitability of speech of IT As, for it is at Level 2 that the ability to be 
understood by native speakers unaccustomed to dealing with foreigners emerges, as 
does the ability to deal with concrete job-related topics. / 1 2+, the ability to 
discuss one's own fleld abstractly emerges, whereas at Level 3, a broad ability to 
abstract and function in professional roles is demonstrated. 

Analysis of the TSE/SPEAK Test Structure 

The TSE/SPEAK Test consists of seven sections. (The illustrations and 
questions in this section are drawn from Educational Testing Service's SPEAK 
Examinee Handbook and Sample Questions, In the actual test, there are four 
questions in Section One and ten questions in Section Three, but no other 
differences.) In Section One, the candidate is asked, "What is your name?" and 
"How many brothers and sisters do you have?" These questions ask for everyday 
concrete facts, i.e., Leve. 1 tasks. This section is not graded and consequently 
fulfills much the same function as the warm-up period in an oral interview. 

Section Two gives the candidate one minute to study a short paragraph of 
general prose and then asks the candidate to read the paragraph aloud with 
expression, mindful that the grade dq)ends on proper pronunciation and clear speech. 
This minicheck of pronunciation has no precise analog in the oral interview, but it 
does help to isolate pronunciation clearly at one point in the test. Since the ability 
to communicate with native speakers unaccustomed to dealing with foreigners 
distinguishes a Level 2 speaker from a Level 1 speaker, it is evident that this 
minicheck is designed in part to help discover this difference. The paragraph in this 
section is representative of textbook prose one might encounter in many classrooms 
and so this pronunciation check is oriented to tasks an ITA might have to perform 
in class. Research on the acceptability of an ITA's performance in the classroom 
indicates that pronunciation is the most important factor determining overall rating 
of ITAs (Hinofotis & Bailey, 1981; Bailey, 1983). 

Section Three consists of incomplete sentences, "Whenever John comes home 
. . .," "Before we left for class . . .," and "Because the restaurant is closed. . . 
Students are asked to read the flrst half aloud and supply any logical and 
grammatically correct completion to the sentence that comes to mind. Students are 
given about 10 seconds to read and complete the sentences and are then cued to begin 
the next. Like Section Two, Section Three has no direct counterpart in the oral 
interview, but it does aim at an important distinction between levels, grammatical 
accuracy. Whereas a Level 2 speaker can still make quite a number of errors in basic 
grammatical structures, these mistakes are absent from the speech of a Level 3 
speaker. The ability to produce grammatically correct completions on the spur of 
the moment helps to reveal this difference. 
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In Section Four, the candidates are asked to study a series of pictures telling a 
simple story. After one minute's study, they arc then given one minute to tell the 
stCMy that the pictures show, beginning with the words "One day last week . . .** 
This is a stnughtforward check of the Level 2 function of narration of a series of 
cotficrete events in the past 

In Section Five, the candidates study a single picture fdr one minute befcHC 
being asked questions about it The picture in the sample booklet shows a car 
backing out of a driveway, a small bicycle lying on the pavement under the back 
bumper of the car, and a boy about 10 years dd behind die car and to its left holding 
his arms (pahns forward, fmgers straight up) outstretched in the directicMi of the 
driver. 

With about IS seconds between questions, the following four questions are 
askrd: "Where is this scene taking place?," "What has just hqjpened?," "What will 
the boy probably do after this?," and "How could this situation have been 
prevented?" The first question asks for concrete information (Level 1), but often 
elicits description (Level 2) of the scene from higher level speakers. The second 
question asks for narration in the past The third question asks for narration in the 
fuuire. Simple past and future narration arc Level 2 tasks. However, both questions 
ask about events not immediately observable in the picture. To the extent these 
questions probe beyond the concrete reality visible in the picture, they ask for 
speech containing inference and hypothetical discussion, the marks of a Level 3 
speaker. The last question directly requires the speaker to hypothesize and is a 
straight Level 3 probe. Section Five thus tests most strongly at Levels 2 and 3. 

Section Six does not operate from visible cues. Heie the candidate is asked 
three questions and given between 45 and 60 seconds to respond as fully as time 
permits. The questions are: "Describe the things that make a perfect day," 
"Describe a telephone in detail" and "What is your opinion of the problem of 
automobile pollution?" The description questions ask for this Level 2 function in 
two diffident content areas undo* control of Level 2 speakers, that of personal 
interests and that of concrete everyday objects. The final question asks for an 
extended justification of opinion. Ability to support an opinion with a cogent set 
of abstract aiguments is a Levd 3 task. 

Section Seven asks the candidate to play the role of a teacher meeting a class for 
the first time and is directly oriented to the expected role of an ITA. The candidate is 
given a list of information about the class, asked to study it for one minute, and 
then asked to pass this information on to the class. Communicating concrete 
information of this sort is something that a Level 1 speaker does in a primitive 
fashion. Doing so in paragraphs wouM characterize a Level 2 iq)eaker. Speakers at 
higher levels show an awareness of the cultural expectations of American students in 
this situation and speak accordingly. Thus, Section Seven functions as a wind-down 
for all but the very weakest candidates, those below Level 1. At Levels I and 
higher. Section Seven provides the respite and opportunity to regain composure that 
the wind-down is designed to give in an oral interview. 

In short, the TSE^PEAK Test can provide useful information on the linguistic 
ability of prospective ITAs. It focuses on the substantive functions necessary for 
teaching, including the ability to handle a great range of concrete subject areas and 
the ability o hypothesize and present abstract and theoretical jusuHcations forgiven 
circumstances. The test is suited for mass administration and thus signiHcantly 
lowers the cost of testing and, given a sufficient number of trained raters, sh >rtens 
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the time by which the results can be made available. Provided the scores are 
accurate and the test has not been compn)mi$ed, this is important information. 

At the same time, it should be stressed that language alone does not determine 
success or failure in the classroom. It is no secret that there are many native 
speakers of English who are poor teachers. Nonnative speakers entering American 
classrooms will undoubtedly vary as widely in their ability to teach. ITAs, like 
American TAs, normally lack significant classroom experience and can, like 
American TAs, benefit inunensely from orientation and training sessions addressing 
this gap. In addition, even ITAs with excellent English often need additional 
information on the expectations of American undergraduates and typical classroom 
etiquette. 

Finally, though the SPEAK Test and TSE are identical, there are other 
considerations governing a choice between them. Before the SPEAK program at 
Tennessee was established, we considered requiring the submission of TSE scores at 
application time. This policy was not adopted because a number of departments felt 
Jie costs might discourage a number of qualified applicants. Also, in some 
countries, currency restrictions make it impossible for a student to take both the 
TOEFL test and the TSE. One alternative is for the institution or the department to 
subsidize the taking of the TSE, but it may be difficult to justify this cost, since the 
score may then be used for entrance to a competing institution. At Tennessee, we 
accq)t TSE scores in lieu of SPEAK scores generated on campus, but we do not 
require them. 

General Observations Regarding an ITA Testing Program 

Time does not permit more than a few general observations about constructing 
and running a testing program. My observations are based on several years' 
experience coordinating a SPEAK Testing Program in which just under 100 tests are 
administered yearly, the majority before the autumn term. 

The obs^vations easily reduce to three platitudes: 

1. Be as competent as you can be. 

2. Make sure there is a strong institutional commitment to establishing a 
testing program before getting involved. 

3. Keep the program balanced between testing, remediation, and training, and 
make sure it meets the needs of the undergraduates whc are paying for instruction, 
the depaitments that need to offer courses, and the ITAs \^ho are to be tested. 

Competence 

I addressed this issue above. The quality of information the tests yield rests on 
careful training. Though ETS provides a good training manual with the SPEAK 
Test, oral jn^oHciency training provides a depth of background information of 
inestimable value in dealing with the various constituencies of a testing program. 
Finally, in a litigious age, it is in^portant to have the security of certification in oral 
proficiency testing. 



It is important for a test administrator to feel that the institution will commit 
the means to run the progran properly. One important cost is that of providing and 
training staff. Training costs include providing oral proficiency training for the 
administrator, with tuition at $495, plus transportation to the training site, and five 
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days room and board. There are also some positraining costs. Further allowance 
must be made to provide sufficient time to train a rating staff prqierly. I have found 
that 10 to 15 one-hour weekly meetings provides trained raters who are accurate, 
reliable, and stable in their ratings. At Tennessee, I have trained a number of 
graduate students in Audiology and Speech Pathology as ratm. They are permitted 
to count some of this time against required lab time and, as a result, training costs 
are reduced. 

Continuing costs for staff need to be considered. Often the testing program is 
carried out just before the beginning of the term. This means it can be haixl to 
induce occasional raters to be present without a financial incentive. Faculty 
members get extra service pay for work performed outside normal duty times, unless 
they are willing to accept a reduction in teaching load in return. Permanent staff 
used only qx)radically are too expulsive for most institutions to consider, so 
permanent staff would have to be engaged in ongoing work such as remedial 
instruction pn^grams for ITAs with low scores. 

Another potential cost of a testing program is that it may result in the reduction 
of the number of course sections that can be offered Aside from denying potential 
registrants an opportunity to leam, PTEs may also be reduced. An ITA whose visa 
is dependent on the assistantship specified in his or her immigration papers, as 
many are, will be depoited if denied that assistantship. Testing spoken English can 
thus raise the cost of instruction significantly in smaller departments if an ITA is 
removed from the teaching force. 

Balance 

It is impmant that a testing program be balanced because it meets several 
diffwcnt needs. Though such programs often result from pressure from American 
undergraduates through alumni or legislators, they must also meet the needs of 
international students and of departments. If they do not, mtemational students will 
be discouraged from applying, and deparunents in some fidds will be unable to 
cover the sections in its undergraduate instructional program. 

Whatever actions are undertaken, they need to be done with as much 
consultation as possible. At Tennessee, all department heads and TA supervisors 
were invited to an oral proficiency orientation session and asked to discuss their 
instructional needs based on the videotaped samples of speech they had seen. They 
were also asked to assess the rated SPEAK tape answers on a tape supplied for this 
purpose by ETS. Based on their input and the variety of instructional roles they 
described, a graduated scale of scores was prq)osed. All active ITAs were tested and 
the impact of the proposed scores was assessed before final recommendations were 
made. 

Similarly, each autumn incoming ITAs are given an orientation to the SPEAK 
Program and test at a reception in International House at Tennessee. They leave the 
session knowing that certification by the SPEAK Tec* gives them recognized 
institutional status and shields them from invidious accusations about inadequate 
English and that, whatever their SPEAK score, they can expect consultation and 
help in improving their spoken English in the future. 

The choice of an administrative home and staff for a testing program can 
contribute strongly to the perception of balance. Among the important sources of 
staff include not only the English department and ESL program, but aiso faculty in 
foreign language, curriculum and instruction (the foreign language or ESL methods 
specialist), linguistics, and audiology and speech pathology. It may help to locate 
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the testing program on neutral teni tory outside a specific department At Tennessee, 
the SPEAK Testing Program is housed in the Learning Research Center, which 
houses a number of other programs invol vmg institutional research and instructional 
evaluation and improvement If the test is administered through a unit that also 
administers remedial English language insoiiction or runs the TA orientation 
program, it could be perceived as a device for boosting budgets rather than as a 
genuine evaluation process. 
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Screening International TAs for Oral 
English Proficiency 

John S. Eck 

Many state legislatures, including Ohio's, have passed laws requiring that all 
state supponed institutions establish a program to: 

1. Assess the oral English language proficiency of all international teaching 
assistants (TAs) providing classroom instruction; and 

2. Ensure thai TAs who are not Ofally proficient in the English language attain 
such pioficiency prior to providing classroom instruction. 

The University of Toledo Graduate School has established a screening process 
for all new intonalkmal TAs that is responsive to the enacted legislation and 
sensitive to the intmational TAs being tested, and that incorporates iif>ut finom 
those components of the university community that are directly affected by the 
decision on die readiness of the TA to assume classroom ieqx)nsibility . 

The screening process consists of requesting all new TAs to make a short 
presentation (five to eight minutes) before the screening committee on a topic in 
their fields that might be appropriate for students at the level of the course they may 
be teaching. The TA is informed in advance of the screening to prepare a short 
presentation for the committee. IT a TA is unprepared to do this, the screening 
committee asks the TA to describe his or her background and interest in the 
particular discipline in which he or she will lie teaching. The object of the 
presentation is to allow th se TAs to comn^ui ioate materials in their areas that 
incorporate some of the technical terminology jid jargon commonly used in the 
field. In addition, the TAs are required to respond to questions, thereby testing their 
aural comprehension. The desired outcome of the screening prxess is to determine 
whether, in die judgment of the committee, the TAs can function effecdvdy in their 
assigned teaching duties. 

Prior to the presentations the TA is informed that the decision by the 
committee will not affect the TA's asststantship for diat year. Also, the TA is made 
aware that a course is available to help remedy any deficiencies in English 
pronunciation, pedagogic style, or cultural awareness that may show up during the 
screening interview. This course is supported by the university and there is no 
charge to die TA or die TA's department To allow the screening process to take 
place in as nonthreatening an atmosphere as possible imder such circumstances, it is 
important that die TA be made aware beforehand of die possible outcomes of die 
screening and know that these outcomes pose no immediate threat to either graduate 
or financial status. 

In order tor die screening process to be considered creditable by all segments of 
die university community, the screening committee must represent all of the 
interested parties. These include two representatives from the undergraduate student 
body, selected by the student government association, a faculty representative from 
the TA's dqMUtment, a person with linguistic training in English as a Second 
Language, an international graduate student widi prior teaching experience at die 
university, and a faculty member representing the Graduate School. 
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The TA being screened is judged in the areas of verbal communication, 
nonverbal communication, and auxiliioy considerations such as organization, use of 
blackboaid, etc. A sample rating sheet, completed by every committee memb^ for 
each TA, is below: 

Utter 

RATTNG SHEET FOREIGN TT ACHING ASSISTANTS 

Depuiment: 

Name of Teaching Assistail: 
Student Number 



3 


2 


1 


CamMt 
Ddeimuie 












VERBAL COMMUNICATION 
Prananciation 










AodiUMy Aspects • pitch, volume, fate, darity 










Fluency 










Ability lo undeistand and answer questions 










Overall aural oornprehcnsion 










Overall speaking abfliiy 










N(»^ERB AL COMMUNICATION 

Visual aspects (pottuie, potse, eye contact, 
facial expiession, gestuies) 










AUXnJ ARY CONSIDERATIONS 

Organization (initiating lesson, content, 
ending lesson) 










Ability lo explain and clarify 










Useofblackboanl 



Final Recommendation : This candidrr should (dicle one) 
3 • teach without further training 
2 ' teach concurrent with training 
1 • not teach until have training 

COMMENTS: 
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Not all of the areas judged are afforded equal weight; however, the data are 
collected in order to help the department or the instructor of the TA training course 
to better assist the TA to overcome the perceived deficiencies. The net result of the 
screening process is to place the TA into one of three categories: 

1. TA cannot have classroom responsibility without completing further 
training; 

2. TA can have classroom responsibility but must concurrently enroll in TA 
training course; or 

3. TA can have classroom responsibility with no further training. 

Of the 36 TAs screened prior to the beginning of the autumn quarto-, 23 were 
placed in category 3. 10 in category 2. and 3 in category 1. The process was judged 
to be eminently fair by the faculty, undergraduate student body, and the 
representatives of the Graduate Student Association. The undergraduate student 
committee members were impressed by the overall English speaking ability of the 
TAs and the univmity's commionent to ensure that those not passing the screening 
would be given the necessary instruction to become effective teach^. The faculty, 
especially the representative from the TA's department, was relieved that the 
judgment was made in an obj<^ctive manner by a committee that included 
undergraduates. The graduate students on the committee were the most demanding 
in that they generally felt that the TA would benefit from the TA training program 
and, therefore, were more reluctant than the others to place TAs in category 3 if the 
perfonnance on the screening test was borderline. 

Although it would be useful to lequire the Test of Spcktn English (TSE) for all 
international graduate students desiring assistantship support, this requiiem^t would 
greatly reduce the number of international students eligible for a teaching 
assistantship prior to coming to the United Sutes, due to the lack of international 
testing sites and dates. A follow-up comparison of the screening committee's 
ratings with the scores rqxnted on the Teaching of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) test for each TA, showed the not expected result that there is no 
correlation between the scores reported on the TOEFL test or any of its component 
parts and oral English language competence. 

Although the present screening procedure occurs after an assistantship has been 
awarded, and in some cases requires shuffling the teaching assignments for TAs, the 
procedures described here allow the department to create a pool of qualified TAs and 
thereby establish the necessary flexibility to meet its teaching mission. The present 
process satisfies the legislature's mandate and has received the endorsement of the 
university community. The number of complaints received from undergraduate 
suidents about the English speaking ability of international TAs at the university 
has been greatly reduced. The TAs currenily enrolled in the TA training program 
feel, in general, that the additional confidence and language skills they are 
developing will assist them greatly in becoming better teachers. Although the 
screening process requires considerable overhead in time, the generally satisfactory 
results ensure its continued implementation. 



John S, Eck is Associate Dean of the Graduate School at the University of Toledo. 
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Innovative ITA Screening Techniques 



Patricia Carrell, Susanne Sarwark, and Barbara 
Plakans 

The purpose of this session was to present some ways of testing the oral 
proficiency of international teaching assistants/associates (ITAs) before they are 
given teaching assignments by their departments. These screwing techniques have 
been tailored to the needs of th^ universities using them, and stress the importance 
of viewing language competency within the context of the teaching environment. 
One technique is an oral interview approach used at Southern Illinois University, 
and two are mock-teaching tests used at The Ohio State University and Iowa State 
University. Patricia CmtHi describer^ die Iowa approach, Susanne Sarwark described 
the mock-teaching test at The Ohio State University, and Barbara Plakans described 
the mock-teaching test at Iowa State University. 

Soathcrii Illinois University-Oral Interview Test 

Although not required by law until recently (legislation passed in November 
1986 and effective January 1, 1987), Southern Illinois Univenity has had a policy 
since 1974 mandating the testing of the oral English proficiency of international 
teaching assistants. The policy states: "Every international student assigned a 
graduate assistantship with teaching duties must pass an oral examination conducted 
by the Center for English as a Second Language befwe undertaking classroom 
duties. A representative of the sqipointing department and of the Graduate School 
must participate in the examination" (Graduate Catalog 1986). Since 1984 the 
Graduate School has tied compliance with the policy tc the processing of graduate 
assistant contracts. The Graduate School has developed a procedure for soliciting 
6om the appointing unit information about the intended assignment of a graduate 
assistant, oiid if the unit anticipates assigning the student teaching duties any time 
within the contract period, and if the student has not already passed the exam, the 
Graduate School insists that the appointing unit schedule the oral examination for 
the student before the contract is processed further. If the student should fail the 
exam, the unit understands that they must reassign the student to nonteaching 
duties. Approximately 90 of these oral interview examinations are conducted ev^ 
year. 

The examination is scheduled at a time mutually convenient for the student, the 
department representative, the representative from the Center for English as a Second 
Language (a tenured and highly experienced ESL faculty member), and the 
representative from the Graduate School (generally one of the Associate Deans). 
Approximately 30 minutes is alk)wed for the examination. The examination begins 
by soliciting from the student general information for the flies: Name (including 
correct spelling), country, major, degree sought, TC£FL score and date. Next the 
intervieiirei !ums to soliciting from the student general information and trying to put 
the student at ease. Topics discussed in this part of the interview include the 
student's reasons for choosing Southern Illinois University, discussion of the 
student's chosen flekl of study and major emphasis, and plans for graduation and the 
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future. In the next part of the interview, student information is solicited about prior 
teaching experience, and, from the department representative as well as from the 
student, information about the nature of the projected teaching assignment In light 
of the latter, the department representative is invited to pose something for the 
student to teach or explain, generally by going to the blackboard. The other two act 
as potential students in the relevant setting Oecture, laboratory, help session), 
asking the kinds of questions likely to be posed by students in such a setting. The 
purpose of interrupting with questions is to assess the candidate's ability to 
understand the questions, to respond appropriately, and to interact in relevant 
academic diatogue with pot^tial students. After ^>proximately 20 to 25 minutes, 
the candidate is excused firom the room and invited to either wait in the hall to learn 
the results immediately or to return to the department and learn the results from the 
depurtment rqnesentative later in the day. 

After the student leaves, each of the three examiners rates the student 
independently on three scales: (a) compndiension (how well the student understood 
what was said to hinr or her), (b) proniinciation/accent (how comprehensible the 
student's pronunciation and accent were), and (c) fluency, (how grammatically and 
fluently the student spoke). The result of the oral interview examination is a 
consensus of all threi' examiners, arrived at immediately upon comparison of 
ratings. On a five-point scale, with "1" being "native-like," students pass if they 
score at least "2" on each of the three scales. The three examiners agree that 
students have clearly "passed," or clearly "not passed. If the examiners ff^l that the 
students' English is basically acceptable, but something about their oral English 
would preclude the full range of possible teaching assignments, the committee may 
issue a "restricted pass," limiting the students' assignments, for example, to help 
sessions, laboratories under close supervision, relatively small classes as opposed to 
large lecture sections, or to relatively advanced classes with majors who have more 
background than general studies or freshmen students. If students fail or are given a 
restricted pass, they may be reiested the next semester. In general, the raters are 
close in their independent assessments and have no difflculty reaching consensus. 
Finally, letters detailing the results of the examinations are sent from the Graduate 
School to the departments, and a copy is placed in each student's permanent graduate 
assistant flle in the Graduate School. 

If a student fails or is given a restricted pass, remedial work is often 
recommended in the form of a special ITA class offered by the university through 
the Center for English as a Second I^guage. 

Ohio Stiite University-Mock-Teachinj Test 

Tie State of Ohio now requires the boards of trustees of all state-assisted 
colleges and universities to certify the spoken English proficiency of teaching 
associates. Beginning in the autumn of 1986, certification in spoken English 
proficiency was required of the approximately 200 international TAs or prospective 
TTAs entering the Graduate School. There are two routes to certification: 

1. By scoring 230 or better on the Test of Spoken English (TSE) or SPEAK 
test; and 

2. By passing a mock-teaching test on an assigned topic from their discipline. 
Students with SPEAK scores falling between 200 and 230 have the option of taking 
an initial mock-teaching test. If their performance on the lest is judged acceptable, 
the TAs will be certified for teaching. If not, ihey will be required to take one or 
two quarters of spoken English coursework. Students scoring below 200 on the 
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TSE or SPEAK will automatically be placed in a spoken English course. The 
mode-teaching test is also used as the exit test for the upper-hvel spcdcen English 
coarse. After saccessfiiDy conqdeting coursewoik, smdents take the mock-teaching 
test as a final screening for teaching certi^ 

The puipose of the mock-teaching test is to provide a chance for graduate 
students to demonstrate their ability to communicate in a cb^sroom situation. The 
test consists of a 10- to 12-minute lesson diat the prospective ITA "teaches" to a 
panel of raters (ESL staff, one faculty member representing the ITA's department, 
and one "outside" faculty rater) who act as the TA*s "students." The test is 
videotaped and the tqie is filed. 

Thirty minutes before the assigned testing time* IT As arrive at the preparation 
room and receive material consisting of: (a) a course description sheet for a course 
in their major dqMvtment, and (b) two very basic topics taken from their field of 
study, topics that would typically be covered in an etementary course in their field. 
They are instructed to divide their allotted 10 to 12 minutes into an introduction 
(one minute or less), a brief discussion of the course description (two to three 
minutesX and a lesson built on one of the two topics (five to seven minutes). No 
sqMrale time is allotted for questions; the raters, acting as "students," ask questions 
throughout the presentation. 

As soon as the presentation is over and the ITA has left the room, the raters 
evaluate the ITA*s poformance, assessing spcksn English, listening comprehension, 
interaction with the class, and presentational/teaching ability, to determine whether 
the ITA may be certified. Raters generally agree in their evaluation; if, however, 
consensus is not readied, the videotape of the perfcHinance is sent to a member of 
the ESL advisory board for final decisKML 

Students may pick up the re^ts of their test within a few days of the testing; 
official results of the test are reported to the student's department and to the Graduate 
School. Since a dqiartment representative is generally present at the testing, that 
department knows immediately the outcome of the student's tests and may begin to 
assign teaching duties to those who have passed the screening. 

International students who do not score 230 on the TSE or SPEAK nor pass the 
mock-teaching test may still hold teaching assistantships, but are limited to 
performing duties not requiring direct student contact Until these international 
students have completed spoken English coursework and passed the "exit" mock- 
teaching test, they serve as graders or set up labcxatory experiments. Dqiartments 
offering TAships before certification are committed to providing support for as long 
as three quarters. 

Iowa State University-TEACH Test 

In 1985, the Graduate College at Iowa State University began supplementing 
the SPEAK test as the spoken English proficiency instrument for Fl As with a mock 
lecture test Called TEACH CTaped Evaluation of Assistants' Gassroom Handling), 
this instrument attempts to identify what specific aspects of teaching are likely to 
present problems for the approximately ISO new teaching assistants each year who 
are not native spcskm of English. 

Examinees register for TEACH a day before taking the test, and are each given a 
topic from a list suggested by their major department, a textbook in which the 
assigned topic appears, and instructions on how to prepare for the test. 

Test presentati^ *ake place in a typical university classroom, last 10 minutes, 
and consist of three parts: (a) a minute to allow the examinee to become familiar 
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with the ptiysical surroundings, meet the "class" (three student questioneis, two 
raters, a test proctor, and camera technician), and write a few terms, formulae, etc., 
on the chalkboard; (b) up to five minutes to explain some aspect of the assigned 
topic clearly and in words t' at an undeigraduate class could understand; and (c) three 
minutes uf questions about the topic asked by the student questioners. 

The two raters (ESL instructors who have been trained to evaluate performances 
on both SPEAK aJid TEACH) rate the examinee's presentation on the spot, but it is 
videotaped as well. TTie videotape serves a number of useful purposes: (a) If the 
raters do not agree in their evaluation of an examinee, a third rating is done of the 
videotaped perfcnnance. (b) Examinees who pass the test are uiged to lo<* at their 
tapes after receiving test results as a way of self-critiquing their teaching 
performance, (c) The t^ are useful diagnostic tools for instructors of the remedial 
courses for TAs. (d) Examinees can see what progress they have made by 
comparing their TEACH performances bef^ ^ ar.d after taking remedial couises. (e) 
The tapes are used for research concwning the speaking and comprehending problems 
of TAs and for th'^ design of curriculum matoiai. 

Raters score each performance using four categories: (a) overall 
comprdiensibility of spoken English, (b) awareness of sqypropriate teacher-student 
relationships in a United Sutes univ-rsity classroom setting, (c) ability to 
understand and answer students' questions, u.id (d) teaching skill (explaining a topic 
clearly, using ^^nponing evidence and/or examples, addressing a class, using the 
chalkboard, anc .owing interest in the subject and in the students as leamere). The 
itting ^e of 0-3 is modeled on the SPEAK test scale: O-not competent, 1-not 
adequate, 2^-minimally adequ^, and 3-competent 

In addition to the trained raters, the student questioners, who are undo-graduate 
and graduate students en d at Iowa Slate University, also make an assessment of 
the ITAs' overall imi^casion on a scale of 0 to 9. Involvement of students in tiie 
testing process has been useful both in getting the opinions of nonexperts, who do 
not have "trained ears" for accents, and in promoting better public relations with tlie 
undergraduates whose complaints about ITAs originally led to the univcrsit/s 
certification program. 

Examinees who lack particular skills are assigned to remediation modules that 
dovetail with the four performance categories listed above. Results of TEACH and 
Si EAK are reported within two days of the test r^dministration to examinees and to 
the departments that are consid^ng them for assistantships. 

An advantage of the TEACH test has been Mie concern it has focused on 
teaching skills as well as spcken English skills. Iowa State is currenUy considering 
more careful screening and training of all TAs, not only those who are not native 
English speakers. Disadvantages are the costs of hiring so many people (about two 
dozen) as raters, questioners, proctors, etc., and the difficulty of scheduling 
perfonnances. 



Patricia Carrell is Associate Dean of the Graduate School at Southern Illinois 
University; Susanne Sarwark is Dirpctor of the Spoken English Program at The 
Ohio State Uiiversity: and Barbara .akans is Coordinator of the IT A Pro gram at 
Iowa State University, 
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Being Seduced by Face Validity: 
Linguistic and Administrative Issues in 
Videotaped Teaching Simulation Testing 

Patricia Byrd 

Although no formal survey has yet been completed of the features of the 
various ITA screening and testing systems, dir<:ussion with the administrators of 
such testing programs have led me to understand that most involve some type of 
videotaped teaching simulation test Those programs that do not use videotaped 
teachui5 simulation testing are either planning to add it or wishing that *\ty could. 

The emergence of videotaped teaching simulations as a major feature in ITA 
testing and evaluation seems to result from two interrelated issues: (a) Program 
designers, teachers, and international students have not been convinced that other 
les: direct types of tests are either accurate or fair. To ITAs as well as teachers, 
simulations have strong face validity. Mcnreover, when videotaped, these tests 
provide the institution with the comfort of having records of the performance of 
ITAs that can be used to ji^stify d'xisions about their teaching assignments, (b) 
Teachers, researchers, and program administrators have realized that the problems of 
ITAs are not just a matter of Engli&n language siulls but also involve cultural and 
pedagogical skills. Teaching simulations are tliought to offer the student an 
opportunity to demonstrate the communicative competence tliat results from 
combination of skills needed for effective classrocm teaching. An added stimulus* 
for this type of testing is widespread dissatisfaction with the appropriateness and 
accuracy of Educational Testing Service's Test of Spoken English (TSE). Students 
comment that TSE (or its SPEAK version) does not test their ability as 
leachers-what does describing a bicycle have to do wi. . being an ITA, they ask. 

What this means is that we -"Jl like the idea of the teaching simulatk)n. It feels 
right, and so we do it Or attempt to do it What seems at first such a direct and 
effective measure of the things that we are siq>posed to measure soon turns out to be 
us complex as all the other aspects of ITA training programs. 

When developing a videotaped simulation test, five questions need to be 
considered: 

1. How is the test to be structured? How long will the ITA speak? On what? 
To whom? When? Where? 

2. Who will evaluate the performance? Hew will they be selected? How 
trained? Nbwrewarded? 

3. What evaluation instrument will be used? What categories are best tested in 
this manner? What categories are we sunx)sed to be testing anyway? What scale 
will be used? How will the scores be reported? 

4. Is the test supposed to be a holistic evaluation of commuiiicative 
competence or is it suppo^ to be diagnostic (for use in the training course)? Can 
it be both? 

5. Since the giving and evaluation of Jiese tests is gre iy time-consuming, 
who pays for the testing? 
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As the chair of ihc ESL dqjartment at Georgia State University. I have been 
especially concemed about the answer to question number five. A simulation test 
that is supposed to last 15 minutes actually takes more like 30 minutes from 
beginning to end because of the necessaiy introductions and conclusions (that do 
not. of course, end up on the tape). To this is added the 30 minutes or so that is 
devoted to viewing, discussing, and scoring the tape. An how is easUy consumed 
by each tcst-an hour for each of .he faculty members and the testing staff members 
mvolved. Each 15-minute teaching simulation test involves up to four hours of 
faculty and staff time. When the cost of matCTials and equipment is added to these 
personnel cos**s, each yideo(aped teaching simulation costs a good deal more than the 
$40 we charge to administer the whole ITA test battery (which includes an 
administiauon of SPEAK along with two other tests developed by our ESL testing 
program). 

In viewing the videotaped simulations made in the Georgia State ITA testing 
program, I realized that a significant percentage of the ITAs had such poor spoken 
English that they were indeed incomprehensible. Experience suggests that if as an 
experienced ESL teacher I cannot understand the ITA, few United States 
undergraduates could possibly understand the ITA either. Testing theory and 
political reality would not allow us to do something so simple as run each of the 
ITAs past me for a few minutes of conversation. But I did begin to wonder if we did 
not need a less expensive cut-off test that could be used to decide which of the ITAs 
would participate in the simulation testing. 

Bailey 0982) found that students with linguistic competence below ihe 1+ FSI 
level could not be successful in the classroom no matter how good their 
interpersonal skills. For ITAs with language skills at such a low level, ihc 
videotaped simulation test is most likely a waste of time, energy, and funding. 
Bailey's finding suggests that a less costly, more efficient manner of separating out 
this lower level should be used first to establish English language proficiency levels 
as a basis for training and to prevent misuse of the simulation testing. 

One method for screening the communication skills of ITAs that has been 
suggested IS using a nondirect lest such as the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL) or the Michigan Test, or a semidirect test such as TSE/SPEAK 
or Foreign Service Interview (FSI) to make the first cut in evaluating a group of 
ITAs. Students who fall below some basic level (1+ on FSI or 200 on 
TSE/SPEAK) are placed int3 ESL training to improve their linguistic skills. 
Unfortunately. TSE (and SPEAK) and the FSI are themselves time-consuming tests. 
Although listening comprehension generally correlates with speaking ability, the 
relationship is not strong enough for TOEFL and the Michigan Test to be used. 
What we seem to need is a fast (and as undirty as possible) interview test such as 
that being developed by Pat Barrett at Michigan State University (Barrett. 1986). 
Such testing formalizes the use of the experience of ESL teachers to divide the ITAs 
into two groups: Group 1 is made up of those with such poor spoken English that 
they must have intensive pronunciation training prior to any teaching assignment. 
Group 2 consists of those who should be evaluated with a teaching simulation test 
to see if they can be given teaching assignments, or they will need training to 
prepare them for teaching. 

If such a method is used, the simulation test of teaching ability would, 
logically, need to test some other level of speaking ability, since basic skills of 
pronunciation, stress, intonation, etc.. have akeady been tested. We need to think 
ihrough the skills involved in lecturing and public speaking so that these are the 
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skills being tested by the leaching simulation rather than what Carrcll (1980) has 
called the "enabling" skills-of basic pronunciation, stress, etc. 

Most of us would agree that being a good conversationalist does not gurran^^c 
that one will be a good lecturer-and vice versa. (This generalization is as true i^r 
native speakers of English as for ITAs.) What linguistic features distinguish 
lecturing from conversing? Lecturers take longer turns, speaking frequently f ^. 
most of the class period with only brief turns taken by students. Lecturers generally 
need to speak louder and with more voice projection or they must learn to modulate 
their voices through public address systems. Lectures repeat in patterns different 
from those used in conversation, going back over phrases and terms that should be 
put in notes by students. Lecturers are expected to use a larger ind more educated 
vocabulary. Lecturers are expected to use longer and more ;.omplete sentences. 
Lecturers are frequenUy expected to be able to write (on the board or the overhead 
transparency) and talk at the same time. 

Political and pedagogical forces have pushed our institutions into rapid 
development of ITA testing and training. Now that we have the basic systems in 
place, it is time for reconsideration of the nature of our task and of the most 
effective ways of achieving it The high face validity of videotaped simulation 
testing has seduced many of us into using it inappropriately for the testing of basic 
speaking skills. The method is just too expensive to be used without serious 
thought about vays to limit it to appropriate uses with students whose basic 
speaking has alieau^ o^«n judged comprehensible. One of the major needs of ITA 
testing ivogram<: is 4 fast, accurate test to separate the poor speakers from the 
adequate speakers. Only with such a test can we gain better control over the high 
cost of ITA training. 
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6. Task Force Reports and Reflections 
on the Conference 



Introduction 

In addition to the 54 scheduled plenary and concurrent sessions, Vm, task forces 
ii*3t during the TA conference program to explore how continuing work could be 
done in: esUblishing a clearinghouse of nruoerials on TA development, publishing 
research and scholarly reports on teaching assistants, planning a national database on 
TAs, setting up a consultant exchange, and developing cooperative proposals for 
funding TA activities. 

Despite the full schedule of sessions at 4e conference, the task forces 
^>pn>ached their work seriously and energetically, finding time to meet and 
fomiulate an agenda for continuing activities. The number of members on each task 
force exceeded all preconference expectauons, testifying to the commitment and 
proactive orientation of the conference participants. Several task forces continued to 
woric through correqxindence and telephone netwoiks following the conference. 

The reports of the task forces are printed in this section. They outline the scope 
of the task as perceived by each group, initial decisions on direction, and 
implementation activities that have been undertaken or are being planned. 

The task force reports are followed by reflections on the conference by two of 
four participants who were invited to summarize their observations at the conference 
wr^up session. These four participants were chosen to parallel perspectives offered 
at the first plenary session by a graduate dean, a department chair, a faculty 
developer, and a teaching assistant The two perq)ectives reflected in these readings 
are those of the graduate dean and the department chair. 

From the perception of the graduate dean, L*jan Jaros argues that attention at the 
conference was diq)ropQrtionately focused on improving undergraduate inrtruction 
through the develqmient of TAs as teachers. He believes that, in their zeal to 
improve TA pedagogical devetopment, most conference participant^^ deemphasized or 
ignored the req)onsibilities of the university for graduate instruction and research and 
scholarship. This imbalance, Jaros suggests, threatens to dilute the potential 
effectiveness of the developers and to create an aura of moral superiority that will 
alienate others, thus running the risk of being counterproductive. He affirms the 
functionality of the teaching assistantship for serving the multiple purposes that 
have to be served, and urges that efforts to improve this arrangement keep graduate 
education and research in mind. 

William Eadie, speaking from the perspective of the department chair, 
elaborates on some of the same potential conflicts that Jaros notes. He observes 
that those involved in improving TA pedagogical devek>pment are caught between 
several disparities: the needs for both departmental autonomy and centralized 
control, the sometimes conflicting values on good teaching and on research, the 
desire for quality programs and the limitations of the budget, and our espoused 
values juxiaposcd with our lack of action and a climate that in many ways does not 
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sitppuft those values. He suggests that effective solutions to TA development 
must, in part, he^ to tesohre these dilemmas. 

At the conference, the remaining participants in the vmp-up session referred to 
the ''other*' cotdtteacc program that occurred in addition to the formal scheduled 
sessions. They talked about the quality discussions that took place in the hotel 
corridors, the learning that took place through materials exchanges and the 
previewing of videotapes, and the netwoits that were formed for continuing 
consultati(Mi and assistance. In the aftermath of the confmnce, participants have 
reported on some gratifying effects of the meeting, including immediate 
initiatives for change and program development that are being undertaken at 
institutions throughout the nation. It is our hope that the energy behind those 
initiatives continues to flow, and that this book of readings makes some of the 
expeitise and dedication of the conference participants available to a wider audience. 

-Nancy Chism 
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Task Force Report: Establishing a 
National Clearinghouse of Materials 
Developed for TA Training 

Jody Nyquist 



Background 

On November 16, 1986, representatives of 47 graduate institutions gath^ed at 
the first National Conference on the Employment and Education of Teaching 
Assistants to form a task force to establish a clearinghouse for teaching assistant 
materials. The number of persons interested in the topic was three times that 
anticipated, which serves to underscore the felt need for an organized system of 
inf(Hination-sharing. 

Task force members discussed the scope of such a clearinghouse, including the 
typesofnuterials to be included, location and cost. There was little interest in the 
develop«'ient of a library to house a phy::>ical inventory of materials. Rather, the 
need expressed was for access to information that would allow the sharing of 
materials related to the teaching assistant function. 

As an outgrowth of the discussions, three subcomr ;ttees were appointed. Each 
group will research the ideas suggested and develcq) a set of recommendations by 
February 1987. 

The ERIC Special Collection Committee, chaired by Nfargaret Pryately 
(University of Oklahoma), will explore the possibility of developing a speci^d 
collection that will become accessible throughout the ERIC Collection. If through 
subsequent discussions this plan becomes feasible, task force members will meet 
with ERIC representatives at American Educational Research Association (AERA) 
in April. ERIC made it clear that the materials must be prescreened by an outside 
committee of experts. 

A second committee, the Exploration of a Review Process Committee, chaired 
by Lynda Morton (University of Missouri), will develop guidelines for preliminary 
descriptor categories for the collection, selection standards, and the recruitment of 
reviewers. At present about 30 reviewers have volunteered. Initial plans will be 
shared with ERIC officials at the AERA meetings. 

Tiie third committee was charged with developing a proposal for the 
establishment of the clearinghouse by the Council of Graduate Deans. The plan 
would includi' the devetopment of a computer-based bibliographic system that would 
allow the caS;iloging of a broad set of materials. The initial proposal has been 
forwarded to Jules LaPidus, President of the Council of Gradi'^te Schools in the 
United States, to be presented at the CGS March board meeting. 

While it might seem that the committee is following conflicting paths, 
acceptance of the clearinghouse concept by both ERIC and CGS could lead to the 
development of a comprehensive system. Of necessity, the physical documents 
included in the ERIC system will be limited both as to number and scope. A 
bibliographic system maintained by CGS could provide access to the broad range of 
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traiiiing maleriab, administrative guidelines, recruitment materials, etc., as well as 
cioss-refeiencing u> ERIC listings. 

In addition, Janet Constantinides at the University of Wyoming has agreed to 
continue the special Qearinghouse for ITA Training Materials. When we get 
something in {dace in TA training, she is willing to cross-reference her materials, 

although she desires not 10 have a review process herself but 10 forward the maim^ 
10 the leviewers for their consideration. 

In summary, the members of the Task Force on Establishing a Qearinghouse 
of Materials for TA Training have been very active since the Ohio conference, and 
we are hoptM that the outcome will provide systematic access to TA training 
materials that have bsen developed in institutions across the country. 



Jody Nyquist is Director for Instructional Development at the Center for 
Instructional Development and Research, University of Washington. 
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Task Force Report: Publishing TA- 
Related Research and Scholarship 



Robert J. Menges 

This task force concluded that a number of useful purposes would be served by 
organizing and disseminating existing TA-related research and scholarshq) and 
stimulating careful i^anning and conduct of future resear Ji. Our report discusses: (a) 
the content of TA-related research, (b) the audiences for such research, (c) appropriate 
publication outlets, and (d) some next steps for those interested in TA-related 
research and scholarship. 

Content of TA-Related R esearch 

The task force enumeratea five substantive areas in which TA-related research 
might be gathered, integrated, planned, conducted, and disseminated. 

1. Perhaps the most important area deals with teaching assistants' own 
perceptions of training needs and their reqxMises to training programs. We should 
know more about how best to gather TA perceptions, and their perceptions should 
be compared with the perceptions of TA uainers. Involvement of TAs in planning 
and conducting training programs works to the advantage not only of TAs 
themselves but also to the advantage of institutionally funded training programs. 
Research can inform us about the optimal level of TA responsibility in such 
programs. 

2. A second area has to do with the effectiveness of training programs. We 
need infomuttion about who best plan? and carries out those programs, where they 
are most effectively located administratively, the consequences of various 
combinations of practical and theoretical training components, and the de$irsd)le 
length and intensity of training. 

Research on training program effectiveness faces measurement problems. For 
examine, what criteria of program effectiveness are appropriate and what measures 
against those criteria are best? To what extent are the same criteria and measures 
useful across disciplines and across institutions? To what extent do training effects 
decay over time? Can effects De documented in kmg-term folkm-up after graduation 
and, using cross-cultural measures, can they be documented when international TAs 
return to leach in their home countries? 

3. Research is also needed on a number of communication issues. Classroom 
communication processes deserve further study, both for American and international 
TAs. Issuesof communication also arise when TAs deal with other parties: course 
direcU)rs, trainers, mentors, and so on. What are the significant issues in those 
communications and how can training programs noediate communications between 
those pvties? 

4. The socialization and the development of teaching assistants require fus a 
investigation. How does TA effectiveness change with experience? What is Jie 
best sequcjre of responsibilities and tasks? How quickly can TAs move from a 
reactive and dependent stance to one that is more initiating and independent, in 
relation both to suidents and to mentors? Whai changes occur over time in TAs' 
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cognitive complexity, subject matter expertise, willingness to adopt new 
instructional techniques, and confidence or sense of efficacy? These investigations 
lequire longitudinal designs that so have been rare in research withTAs. 

S. A final category of needed research concents institutional support What are 
the existing patterns of institutional support for TA programs, and what can be said 
about the optimal amount, source, and direction for such program support? 

Aodiences for TA-Related Research and Scholarship 

The most immediate users of TA-related research include leaching assistants 
themselves, TA trainers, course directors and departmental supervisors who work 
with TAs, and ^aduate faculty members who interact with TAs in their courses. 
Somewhat less direct research consumers include undergraduates for whom "i r\s are 
important instructional figures, and researchers whose careers depend in part on 
producing research ^bout TAs. Persons who make polk:y regarding TAs are another 
audieiice for research, ranging from departmental administrators upward through the 
administiatl e hierarchy ctf the institutkm. Finally, there are several publics outside 
the institution to whom research findings might be addressed. These include 
legislators, the general publk:, particularly parents of students and prospective 
students, and fundirig agencies. 

It is important to note that one research report is not appropriate for all of these 
audiences. Instead, appropriate informatkm in appropriate forms should be prepared 
to meet the needs of each audience. 



Oollets for TA-Relaled Research 

There are a number of places to search for TA-relaied research and scholarship 
and a number of outlets where research reports can be friaced for dissemination. 

Suitable journals include a variety of discipUnary periodicals, for example. 
Teaching Physics, Teaching of Psychology, Communication Education; 
publkrations of the National Associatkm of Foreign Student Affairs (NAFS A); and 
so on. Publications with a more general view of higher education include the 
Journal cf Higher Education, College Teaching, 

Change Magazine, and the annual volume of the Professional and Organizational 
Development Network in Higher Education. Many of the books and sourcebooks 
published by Jossey-Bass arc pertinent to this field, particularly the quarterly 
stmcOxxjk, New Directions for Teaching and Leaning. These and other periodicals 
might be approached about dedicating an issue to the topic of teaching assistants and 
about individual articles reporting TA-related research. Likewise, the series of 
AAHE/ERIC Research Reports is an appropriate oudet. 

A number of databases hoM TA-related research, including ERIC, Dissertation 
Abstracts, and Higher Education Abstracts, 

While there was some sentiment in the task force that we start a journal on this 
topic ourselves, there was »nuch more sentiment that we not start such a journal. 
The prevailing view favored using existing communication channeb; and informing 
potential users when TA-related r^searc!i appears in them. 

Next Steps 

The task force offers several suggestions for postconference consideration. 
1. The proceedings of this conference constitute a valuable outlet for TA-related 
research. Conference presenters should be encouraged to submit items related to 
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research, and task force reports should be included in the proceedings. We urge that 
these proceedings be pioduced and distributed as quk:U 

2. With regard to the substance of TA-related research, topics identified in the 
first part of this report are only a rather superficial b^inning. A research agenda 
should be developed with care, and whatever organizational structure follows this 
conference should make development of that agenda a high-pri(Kity task. An 
explicit research agenda should help to avoid duplication and may promote 
cooperation across disciplines and across institutions. It is e^)ecially irapcHtant to 
articulate this agenda wiih activities sponsored by the National Center for Research 
on Improving Pdstsecondary Teaching and Learning (NCRIPTL). 

3. Existing research should be gathered and users informed of its availability. 
Bibliographies of TA-related research will find a ready audience. An article 
reviewing recent dissertations dealing with TAs would be useful, as would a 
syntliesis of research on programs that take similar forms on different campuses. 

4. Finally, the task force emphasizes that publications need not be Umited to 
journals or even to print media. We note, however, that it is most efficient to make 
use of existing outlets. For instance, newsletter editors need only the services of, 
say, a TA research clearinghouse to save them from the burden of mginal searches. 
When an appnq)riate outlet for original research reports is identified, a call for papers 
might be circulated to those listed in this conference's directory. Wherever possible, 
we urge that existing outlets with well-defined audiences and well-developed 
marketing procedures be used and that the audience for TA-related research that this 
conference has identified be alened when such items appear. 

This task force recognizes that we have made only a beginning in defining what 
TA-relaied research is needed and how it should be disseminated. We feel strongly 
that this is an area deserving continuing commitment and real resources at both 
institutional and national levels. 



Robert J. Menges is Professor, Center for the Teaching Professions, Northwestern 
University. 
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Task Force Report: Planning a National 
Database on TAs 



George Karar 

This task force, chaired by Richard Sraock of the University of Illinois at 
Uibana/Champaign, noted that a database on TAs would be very valuable to 
institutions planning to develop instructional improvement programs for TAs, 
either at dqiartment levels or on a university-wide basis. Further, it should help 
institutions to determine whether their TA job assignments are comi»rabIe. 

These and other uses of such a database depend on developing raeans of 
coliecting data systematically, reliably, and comprehensively. Additionally, the cost 
of such an effort would be considerable. It is unlikely that an ad hoc group could 
deal successfully with all of these matters. Acon-dingly, the task force discussed 
whether there was some established national group that might be able to take on 
such a project 

It was noted that the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States (^GS), a 
cosponsor of this conference, had established a position of director of information 
services v 'thin the past year. If CGS were interested in the project, it might be 
well suited to serve as coordinator for the effort. Informal contact was made with 
the new director, Peter Sy verson, about the possibility of CGS's interest in such an 
effort 

He stated that one of the reasons CGS had established the information services 
position was because there was a need for a centralized source of data regarding 
graduate studies in the United States. The organization would like to be better able 
to reqxmd to inquiries about graduate education from government agencies, elected 
officials, and member institutions. 

It is likely that information about graduate assistants and assistantship policies 
would be very useful. Careful planning of the data elements to be included, of 
course, would be critical. He recommended that the task force review the type of 
infomnation appropriate for a TA database and submit an informal proposal to him. 
He promised to discuss it with the CGS board of directors. 

Task force members discussed briefly types of data elements for possible 
inclusion. Many were simple frequency counts of graduate assistants in various 
categories (e.g., type of assistantship, field of study, type of assignment, 
citizenship, etc.). It was also suggested that data be collected about institutional 
policies and procedures for using, supervising, and evaluating graduate assistants. It 
was agreed that the task force would submit to CGS early in 1987 a list of 
lecommended data elements. 



George KaruS is Associate Dean cf the Graduate College at Iowa State University 
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Task Force Report: Setting up a 
Consultant Exchange 



Delivee L. Wright 



A task force group met on November 16, 1986, to discuss needs and 
mechanisms for establishing a consultant network related to the education a** J 
employment of graduate teaching assistants. After some discussion, the grc«ip 
decided that the need was not so great for external, paid consultants, but rather for 
experienced individuak who would be willing to respond to inquiries about program 
elements or strategies. It was decided that this task force should develop a strategy 
to facilitate the sharing of this kLid of information. 

The following actions will be taken to implement the task force's 
rrcommendations: 

1. All participants of this confereiKe, as well as members of the Professional 
and Organizational Development Network in Higher Education, will receive 
invitations to participate in this network. They will receive forms on which to list 
contact information, programs they have done, skills they possess, and ways they 
can be helpful to others in regard to teaching assistant programs. Submission of the 
fcHm would indicate a willingness to respond to inquiries from colleagues from other 
institutions. 

2. Completed forms will be submitted to a member of the task force: 

Dr. David Taylor-Way 
Box 46, Roberts Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 148S3 
(607) 255-3493 

3. Information submitted will be compiled in computer data files by David 
Taylor-Way. 

4. Each person who would like to receive a hard copy printout of the compiled 
data will be asked to send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for mailing since a 
postage budget is not available. 

5. It is planned that information will eventually be available to institutions via 
computerized educational information sei /ices such as Compuserve, Educom's 
Bitnet, or a similar service. This would require participants to have access to a 
computer and modem, and to pay a membership fee to the service provider. 



Delivee L. Wright is Director of the Teaching and Learning Center at the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
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Task Force Report: Coopercitive Funding 
of Proposals 



Manila Svinicki and Robert Young 

The questions that concem institutions about the employmetit, training, and 
utilization of teaching assistants are found on a wide range of campuses, as 
evidenced by the participants in the national TA conference. Since there are so 
many shared problems, the oiganizers of the conference wisely decided to explore the 
possibility of initiating cross-campus projects that might have a higher protebility 
of being funded than single institution projects. To cany out this task, a group of 
conference participants niet to outline potential areas of coop^ation and study and to 
assess the feasibUity of such irojects. The goals as outlined by this task force are: 

Goal One. To coordinate efforts to present a united front onT A training thai 
can be used to influence funding decisions both internal and external to our 
institutions. It can often occur that those responsible far the setting of funding 
priorities lack adequate i» formation on what topics are of most concern to those 
req)onsible for the everyday woric of TA development and employment If a group 
as diverse as that repre^nted by the i^cipants in this conference can agree on what 
priorities they sec for work in the area, their united opmion could be influential in 
persuading funding agencies and local institutional administrators as to what areas 
are most deserving of attention. The weight of this united opinion could gain 
proposals leverage in obtaining funding for projects that reflect those priorities. 

To accomplish this goal, the task force recommends a project to review the con- 
ference proceedings and preliminary data with an eye to identifying major issues that 
arc viewed by this group as important foci for development and funding. The iden- 
tified issues would then be circulated among conference participants to determine 
their relative importance and urgency. The resulting information would then be 
compiled into a position paper reflecting the sense of this group. This position pa- 
per would be forwarded to the American Association for Higher Education (AAHE) 
and the Council of Graduate Schools fw their reactions and hopefully their support 

The resulting document could be used in a variety of contexts. It could be a 
preamble and supporting document for proposals on TA training that co-iform to its 
recommendations. It could be the basis for influencing funding agencies and 
institutional administrations to focus on those issues deemed important by this 
group. Other uses might arise as the p2q)er develops. 

It is proposed that the national planning committee be expanded and extended to 
serve as a spearhead for accomplishing this first goal. The group should include 
representatives from the various subgroups represented at the conference, specifically 
faculty, admiwls; itive, teaching assistant, and faculty development representatives 
a.'id representatives from AAHE and the Council oi Graduate Schools. 

Goal 2. To produce a history of what projects have been funded by what 
sources to serve as a guide for institutions interested in seeking funding or adapting 
projects to their own circumstances and to serve as an information resource on 
funding sources and procedures for work on TA training. The task force felt that 
awareness of past projects that have been funded for the st^jdy of TAs would be a 
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good guide to others who want to pursue funding for their own projects. U is 
difficult, however, for any single institution or person to identify all the 
possibilities. By pooling resources, it should be possible to provide a more 
thorough overview oi what has gone before and what is currently available. 

To accomplish this goal, the task force recommends a project to produce an 
historical perspective on what types of projects have been funded either internally or 
externally. This would be accomplished by two means. First, a survey of 
participants in the national conference would be conducted to identify who has been 
successful in obtaining special funding for TA projects and from whom. Second, a 
review of foundation literature could identify relevant projects that have received 
external funds. The results of this project would be a compendium of funding 
sources cross-referenced by the types of projects that have been supported and their 
stated interests. This compendium can then inform those interested in seeking 
funding about what alt^atives might be available and how they fund projects. 

Goal 3. To develop a network of information to bring together institutions 
with the same interests in hopes of generating midtiinstitutional projects. Since 
many funding agencies look favorably on projects that involve more than one 
institution, and since such projects also increase the generalizability of any flndings 
and hence their usefulness, the task force felt it woukl be useful to serve as a catalyst 
to l»ing together groups and institutions with similar inteiests to pursue cooperative 
projects. To accomplish this goal, the task force recommends that the proceedings 
of the conference be used to generate a preliminary set of common concerns around 
which interested institutions could form cooperative projects. These concerns could 
then be circulated to the conference participants, who could indicate their interest in 
a subset of these concems. The next phase of the project would be to collate the 
information by interest and circulate it back to the interested parties. They could 
then use those lists to pursue joint programs. 

Program Oversight 

The task force proposes that some members of the national planning com- 
mittee, plus other interested parties representing other constituencies, form a small 
nucleus of the potential national coordinating committee and approach funding agen- 
cies for a small amount of seed money to fund initial meetings and other CApenses. 
such as telephone costs, postage, and so on. This nuclear group woulu also design 
the mechanisms for selecting the expanded national coordinating commiuee. 

In addition to attempting to produce the position paper described above, the 
national coordinating group would take on the responsibility for organizing future 
activities similar to the national TA conference. They would also assist the 
continuation of the work of the other task forces formed at the conference when the 
initial groups are finished.Members of the current task force on cooperative 
funding agree to coordinate the initial formation of the national coordinating group 
and to complete the project on an historical perspective as described r.bove. 



Marilla Svinicki is Associate Director of the Center for Teaching Effectiveness at 
the University of Texas; Robert Young is Director of the Office of Instructional 
Development at the University of North Dakota. 
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The Teaching Assistant and the 
University 

Dean Jaros 

The meaning of teaching assistants to a sophisticated university is complex. 
When viewed from an all-university perspective-as opposed to that of the 
instructional services ofHce alone or that of the individual graduate student~the 
varied dimensions become quite clear. 

The university has many missions. The larger society charges it to accomplish 
several goals and in most schools no one of them can be subordinated to the others. 
Judging by the program of this conference, most participants focus very closely on 
only one university goal-efficient undergraduate teaching. While this is clearly an 
important goal such a nanow focus is unfortunate, for the teaching assistant system 
has implication^ for at least two other primary institutional goals: efficient graduate 
instruction and efficient conduct of scholarship. 

Similariy, universities always opcmtt under a number of constraints. Chronic 
concerns about money, course demand, curriculum currency, community relations, 
etc., require a constant response. AccOTdingly, a number of devices with a wide 
range of instrumental features have evolved. The teaching assistant system is one 
such device and it is easy to envision at least three instrumental features with which 
it has been endowed: low cost, release of faculty from undergraduate teaching 
responsibilities, and provision of financial support for graduate sUidents. Once 
again, the program of this confnence does not reveal much interest in any of these 
instrumentalities except the last-and that only because services (; ^-aching) are 
demanded in exchange for the financial support The result is a very truncated 
understanding of the system-and with limited understanding comes limited ability to 
maintain die system or to effect desirable changes. 

A simple cn>ss<lassification of the three putative university missions with the 
suggested instrumental features of tlie teaching assistant system is instructive (see 
Figure 1). 



Figure 1. The Tcichlni 
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ft yields a nine-cell matrix. Each ceU defines a possible series of efTects, and at least 
five of them-those designated by reman numerals-deserve consideration. This 
conference has devoted its attention to cell m, with the exception of an occasional 
minor bow in the general direction of cell VI. To be sure, this is an importa^ t cell. 
If the exchange of the university's money fc»> the graduate student services does not 
produce good undergraduate instruction, the system is in deep trouble. On the other 
hand, it is obvious that the teaching assistantship system generates important 
consequences far beyond the borders of cell ni. 

The teaching assistantship system has many constituents. All must derive some 
real or perceived b^nefits-or at least not be grievously offended-if they are to 
participate in it and he^ make it went. Persons fixed on cell in seem to think in 
terms of at most three constituencies: undergradaate students, the as<sistants 
themselves, and, as protective agent, the instructional services office. This is 
inadequate for two reasons. First, at least two of these three constituencies have 
interests in what happens in other cells. Undergraduates are obviously concerned 
with cell I. Graduate students enjoy important intellectual stimulation as well as 
job-related training as a direct result of their teaching assistant activities. In 
addition, they profit by exposure to a faculty whose energies are not totally 
consumed by excessive undeigraduate teaching responsibilities. While instructional 
service office types may fit solely within cell III, one may ask wheth^ they should. 
Second, numerous other constituencies whose active contribution to a healthy 
system is required confront many other cells in the matrix daily. These are, for 
example, faculty in general, department heads, line deans, the graduate school, the 
financial aid office, foreign student advisers, provosts, presidents, boards and 
commissions, legislatures and governors. 

Again, judging firom the program of this conference, there is a tendency to 
either ignore these constituencies, or worse, regard them as unenlightened heathen. 
If one's only goal is to train teaching assistants to do a better job in the classroom, 
and if one pursues this with religious zeal, a characteristic orientation may result. 
Consciousness raising taken to the point of evangelism may generate a feeling of 
moral superiority. A belief that one has exclusive insights into the necessity of 
good teaching and that this is the only end wcxlh seeking leads to great energy-ias 
well as proclamation of the faith and disparagement of the irrelevance, stupidity, or 
hmsy of administrates, the establishment, or the university. 

Regarding the other constituencies as loathsome or perverse is 
counterproductive in the extreme. If we desire them to support the teaching 
assistant system to a greater degree, preaching me Received Word that has been 
revealed only to the cell III priesthood will not suffice. The general faculty are 
deeply interested in a viable teaching assistantship systenv-but because of events in 
cell V, VI, and vni in addition to III. Department heads, insofar as they have 
interests beyond being faculty, look also to cell I. They will buy the teaching 
assistant system if it means cheap instruction that generates budgetary flexibility for 
them. To be sure, most people in universities retain a series of academic ideals and 
these importantly determine behavior. But those ideals cannot and should not 
determine every decision ntade. Budgetary incentives are important in all 
Oiganizations; the cost of forgetting (or denying this is loss of effectiveness. 

A number of constituents-vice-presidents for research and sponsored projects 
offices for substantive reasons and presidents, perhaps, for reputational ones-are 
concerned about cell VIII. The cell VI!I constituents arc especially interesting 
because they ha^rc r very large stake in the teaching assistantship system. In 
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addition, to be blunt, they are powerfiil. Unfortunately, many do not want an 
intellectual alliance with them because of a totally im4pt)priate belief that there is 
some sort of antithesis between the condua of scholarship and good teaching. This 
error is compounded by a practical one of declining common cause with influential 
potential allies. 

The teaching assistant system is one of the best devices ever created for the 
facilitation of £aciilty lesearch. 

External constituencies, especially state level officials, are notoriously 
concerned with cell I, and to the extent that university missions other than the 
undergraduate are understood, cells 4 and 7 as welL While it is certainly part of the 
req;)onsibility of university officers to convince external constituencies that doing 
things on the cheiq) is not always desirable, we should not forget that one of the 
great benefits of the teaching assistant system is that it can indeed produce quality 
instruction at a very reasonable cost It is foolish not to exploit this. 

To those with a cell in orientation, the necessity of building support among 
such diverse groups may seem very burdensome; the methods used and the 
argument^ required may iq>pear repugnant On the other hand, the multicell nature 
of the te£ 'hing assistant system may be thought of as a great advantage. The 
various \. n 'uencies are not necessarily best thought of as interests that must be 
placat 4, ri iStead may be regarded as sources of strong support Consider, for 
contn a gram of graduate fellowships; it is strictly a cell VI phenomenon. To 
be sur^ , si^qv/rt may come from persons-such as influential community notables or 
powerful 50vemment officials-who are concerned about individual merit .id who 
want to help deserving youth, but simple observation shows that such largess is 
infrequent Fellowships suppm only a small fraction of American graduate 
students. Concerns about how to get research done and how to keep costs low are 
not engaged by fellowships at all; concomitant support is not forthcoming. 

In a word, the teaching assistant system is a remarkable device that serves the 
interests of many university constituencies. To be sure, its sevml purposes may at 
times be a firustration to those with a small number of passionately held goals. It 
may resemble a huge coalition all of whose members must be accommodated-with 
resultant decline in ideological purity and increase in administrative effort But at 
the same time, the large number of potential beneficiaries indicates potential support 
to keep it viable even through these very difficult times for higho' education. It is 
in all of our best interests to promote this system as well as the alliances, 
cooperative efforts, reciprocal understandings, and university-wide perspectives that 
it entails. 



DeanJarosisDean of Ihe Graduate School at Colorado State University, 
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A National Conference on Teaching 
Assistants: A Department Chair's 
Response 

WiUiam F. Eadie 

Soon after I arrived at the conference I encountered a speech communication 
colleague who exclaimed, "Bill, what are you doing here?" As I continued to attend 
the conference I had cause to wonder about that question. After all, I chair a 
department in an institution whose primary mission is teaching, and we use 
teaching assistants in a way that seems somewhat different from those described by 
speakers from research-oriented universities. Nevertheless, the conference sessions 
interested me, even if only from the perspective of a "naive scientist" who might be 
trying to make sense of what went on in order to be able to respond to it at the end. 

So, what I attempted to do was to listen to how various participants talked 
about being, working with, and managing TAs. I tock into account the content of 
what was being said, but I also looked in particular for ways in which speakers 
"dramatized" their messages, as those who study communication in culture have 
found such dramatizations to be particularly useful in interpreting the subtext of 
messages. On the basis of what is admittedly a sup^cial analysis of incomplete 
Held notes. I will draw several conclusions about where we are now and suggest 
what ideas I will be taking home with me. 

What I Learned from Listening to the Talk 

The results of my analysis can be divided into a main effect and several 
interaction effects. The main effect is not particularly surprising: Administrators 
talk like administrators, faculty talk like faculty, and teaching assistants are unsure 
about how they should sound The administrators used such action-<Hiented phrases 
as "We blew it," and "We need lo get our house in order," during their presentations. 
Faculty were more reflective; they said such things as "I wish I had more time," and 
"Make students partners, not adversaries." TAs were often self-conscious; one was 
quoted as saying, "I personally feel that I'm always failing in something." The fact 
that this quotation drew sympathetic murmurs from the rest of the audience says 
more to me about the state of teaching assistants than could the entire conference. 

The interaction effects were more pointed, in that they showed that our tone 
changed when we were less sure of our topics. There were many highly effective 
presentations about training programs for TAs, new developm^'Jits in using TAs 
creatively in the classroom, and research on TAs. Nevertheless, we hit a number of 
snags, which were quickly reflected in a more uncertain tone. Among the disparities 
I could pick out were: 

• We want to create effective campus policies governing selection, training, 
and use of TAs, but we also want the greatest extent of departmental 
autonomy possible. 

• We want TAs to value their teaching more than they seem to in some 
disciplines, but we are not sure how to go about achieving that goal, 
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eqieciaUy in dqiartments where the fxulty w^lzz their research substantially 
than their teaching. 

• We want TAs to be good teachers, but the effrn we put into ensuring that 
varies not only between disciplines but often from department to dqmrtment 
within the same discipline. 

• We want to be able to give our studen'^ who are not native speakers of 
English an opportunity to gain teaching experience (in some discifriines we 
could not cover our teaching commiunents without using those inidividuals 
in the classroom), but the methods we currently have for ensuring that these 
TAs qieak clearly and understandably are expensive beyond the capability of 
most universities. 

• We recognize the value-to the TA, the department, and the undergraduate 
students enrolled in our classes-of socializing the TA as quickly as possible, 
but we are often content to let that occur "naturally** (and consequently, 
unevenly). 

What I Will Take Home with Me 

Deq)ite being able to have some fun with the language usage of the participants 
in prqxning these concluding remarks, there are at least three maiyot things I learned 
here that I can take back to my dq)artment and my instiuition. Here they are, along 
with their implications for my work as a dq)artment chair. 

1. TA development is a special case cf faculty development. If the faculty in 
my dq»rtment or at my university are reluctant to accqH change in their manner of 
teaching, then the TAs are going to be both harder to train and less likely to 
improve. My job as chair, then, is to promote an attiuide that teaching is an 
important activity, that improvement of teaching is something we expect of each 
other, and that formal programs aimed at improving teaching need to be taken 
seriously. 

2. We cannot wait for the university to do TA development. Some of those 
present are blessed with university-wide offices of faculty development tha: plan 
programs for all faculty, including TAs. While those ofHces are often helpful, we 
cannot leave the training of TAs to them. TAs are too important to our 
departments, and we must tailor the training process to their special needs. For me 
that means recruiting faculty who will be enthusiastic and will connect best with the 
Tas to do the training, both at the beginning and on an ongoing basis. If our TAs 
have special needs (such as work on English usage and pronunciation), this area, 
too, needs to be our concern. Just as we cav^not rely on the English department 
alone to teach our undergraduate students how to write, so we cannot rely sdely on 
other departments to ensure the comprehensibility of our TAs in the classroom. 

3. The department culture needs to be structured so that the value cf good 
teaching is stressed. Many of the departments represented here already have well 
dcvtlopeA dements in their culuues valuing good scholarship and good research. 
These values are often di^layed through colloquia emphasizing the sharing of 
current research, rec(>gnition of publications and professional presentations, and 
rewarding the top researchers with tangible symbols such as pay, ofTice location, and 
access to department resources. We need to bring much of this same reward system 
to the development of good reaching. Recognition of good teaching, sharing it with 
our colleagues, holding colloquia to talk about the ^^provement of teaching, and 
valuing the kind of teaching that "fits ideas to students and students to ideas" (to 
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parqihrase Donald C. Bryant's deflnition of rhetoric) ought to be as much a 
dqnftinem pfiority as research. 

Before coining to this conference I attended the Speech Communication 
Association's national meeting in Chicago. There I heard a program paying tribute 
to a recently retired member of the £aculty of a large state university. Inresponding 
to the program, the bonoree took issue with the recent national report that called for 
the q)pointnient of distinguished teachers, as well as distinguished researchers, in 
research-oriented universities. Nonsense, the gentleman snorted, there is no such 
thing as a distinction between teaching and r^^ch. We must all do research in 
orderio be good teachers. While I believe that my colleague is basically correct, I 
senseaneed to communicate the emphasis of his remarks to TAs: Weneedtodo 
research, but we need to do so m order to be good teachers. I thoefore welcome 
what has gone on here for the past several days as a stq) in die nght direction. 



William F. Eadie is Chair of the Department of Speech Communication at 
CaUfomia State University in Northridge. 
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